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NEWS 0 F THE WE EK. to bring substantial advantage to our country by defending the 


principles upon which its very constitution—its political existence 
A victory over the Russian forces in the Crimea, and a | re- 


—rests: but it is a luxury purchased with blood and tears. 

ported ‘triumph at Sebastopol, have rendered the week one of ex-| In Germany there has been a marked progress in the ch 
citement, exaggerated belief, and partial disappointment. Yet the | which has come over the relations of the great Powers. Even 
achievements that we have to record are fully sufficient for one | new Prussian note, the rejoinder to that of Austria, which we 
week. The date of the battle that did take place was the 20th of | noticed last week, is comparatively out of date, except as an evi- 
September. The Allies had completed the landing on the 17th; | dence to the disingenuousness and bad faith of the Government 
and the details of that operation more than confirm the character | at Berlin. The note is a tissue of special-pleading. Prussia pro- 
which we had given to it as a manceuvre in itself equal to a battle, | fesses to see in the evacuation of the Principalities a satisfaction 
from the display of disciplive and skill, and the masterly handling | of the treaty of April; declares the calling out of the federal 
of great numbers afloat. After a brief rest, the Allies moved for- | forces unnecessary ; affects to regard with jealousy the “ foreign 
ward, faced the enemy on the Alma, fifty thousand strong, and | elements” in the a as menacing German interests in 
stormed his intrenched camp at the point of the bayonet. the Lower Danube; and calls for an explanation on that point 

No sooner had the brief announcement of this achievement been | from Austria. It is all but hinted that Austria must prevent any 




















transmitted by authority to London and Paris, than reports, more | — of hostilities, whether on the part of Russia or the Allies ; 
rapid than the telegraph, followed, announcing other victories— | that German local interests on the Danube must be weighed 
over Menschikoff on the heights of Sebastopol on the 22d, the re- | against German interests in a general war. It holds that Austria 
duction of Fort Constantine on the 24th, the submission of the | cannot receive a definite assurance on the subject of the four 
whole garrison on the 25th; for invention is always particular, | points; the present moment being unpropitious for deliberation, 
and especially in dates. Some of these last reports were traced to | 28 Russia has rejected them, and the Western Powers will y 
a “ Tatar,” who is supposed to have arrived at Bucharest, as if | deem them sufficient as conditions for peace. If the federation 
for the special purpose of deluding the Turkish, Austrian, French, agree to undertake the negotiation, Prussia will “lend her moral 
and English Sevcetaneute. And unquestionably they all appear | influence,”—for Prussia, it would seem, is still willing to mediate, 


to have been in some degree deluded. The journals took the Tar- | and is always “ moral.” 
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tar’s contribution for gospel; some of them clung to it even after | 


the probability had la with time. One, more critical than its 
fellows, was sneeringly pronounced “ more nice than wise”; and 
other ingenious writers were presenting elaborate arguments to 
prove that the reports might be true, which before the week was out 
were established as sheer fiction. We have intelligence down to the 
28th of September, scanty indeed, but sufficient to show that there 
had been no critical engagement subsequent to the battle of the 
20th ; that Sebastopol had not been invested; that the matériel | 
for the purpose had not yet been placed in a position to attack ; | 
and that, instead of being caught in a trap, Menschikoff was at 
large, and about to be reinforced by the garrison of Anapa. No | 
set ‘epaemeee appears to have taken place after the conflict on the 
20th. 

The French and English Generals estimated their loss in the 
= battle at about 1400 each, and conjecture states the Russian 
oss at 6000. This is almost all that we know; and it is sufficient 
to show that the enemy was obstinate in resistance, the Allies 
“ desperate,” as Lord lan says, in attack. The battle lasted 
about three hours; and the loss was at a rate that would have 
consumed the whole armies in a brief campaign of such encoun- 
ters. But in truth that first encounter compressed into itself the 
moral issues and the results of many battles. Russia had under- 
taken to coerce Turkey, and the mere will of the Czar-was to pass 
as law in Constantinople, as in St. Petersburg or Warsaw: it be- 
came evident from the correspondence with our Government, that 
Nicholas supposed himself to have cajoled the English Ministers 
into acquiescence, that he contemned the power of the Emperor | 
pepelete, and made sure of Austria as of his vassal. These set- | 
tled conclusions were the result of long-sustained and apparently | 
successful machinations on the part of Russia. They have been 
abruptly, almost incredibly, dissipated by a rapid series of great 
acts. Turkey resisted; England remonstrated ; France stood for- 
ward ; the joint fleet went to Besika Bay, to Constantinople, to 
Odessa; war was declared, an united army was sent out; 
Greek and Montenegrin sympathizings were put down; Omar 
Pasha beat the Russians at Kalafat and Silistria; Austria 
refused obedience to Russia, remonstrated, obtained the treaty of 
April, indorsed the four conditions, and occupied the Princi- 

(Larest Ep:110y.] 


' rather than positive. We have as yet no si 


Luckily, the Allied Powers have at last learned to understand 
the real effect of Prussian mediation. It has been stated in Ber- 


' lin explicitly, and echoed in London, meceney on official au- 


thority, that the Cabinets of London and Paris will not admit 
Prussia to _ further share in deliberations upon.the Eastern 
question, until the Government at Berlin shall completely | 


‘its line of policy: that the two Governments have announ 


in temperate but undisguised terms, their intention to decline any 


| further attempts at so called “mediation.” It is of course o 


to Prussia to enter into the alliance ; but she will not be suffered 


| to act as the agent of Russia in the disguise of a mediator. 


The effect of this distinct intimation to Prussia will be negative 
that Prussia accepts 
either the invitation to join the alliance or the announcement that 
she is excluded from the council; and we do not expect any prompt 
or unequivocal declaration of her purpose. But the Allies are re- 
lieved from an encumbrance pat an obstruction, and, it would 
seem, the Austrian Government shows the effect of greater freedom 
in a more spirited action. The reports that a new treaty is in ne- 
gotiation between Austria and the Western Powers for a more ac- 
tive codperation against Russia is corroborated by the public con- 
veyance of congratulations from the Emperor Francis Joseph to 
the Emperor Napoleon, on the success of the Allied forces in the 
East. hether Sebastopol be taken or not, the public participa- 
tion of Austria in the hopes and objects of the alliance is the great 
political fact of the week: the reduction of Prussia to her proper 
place, outside the council, is inferior in importance to that strength- 
ening of the alliance. 

By degrees the country is coming to unanimity on the subject 
of the war. By degrees, we say, with reference to a minority; 
for the majority has long been unanimous—for six or seven 
months. The Cabinet, which represents almost all parties in the 
country except the old Protectionist party, has been as united on 
the subject of the war as it would be on a question of free trade, 
or of any other manifest national interest. We have had now the 
testimony of every section in the Cabinet. The last Minister who 
has spoken, Sir William Molesworth—a Peace man—not only de- 
clares himself impressed with the necessity of the present just 
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war as much as Lord Clarendon, the Duke of Newcastle, or Lord 
Aberdeen himself could be, but affirms that the war cannot be re- 
linquished until its object be attained, in, placing the. necessary. 
control upon Russia. r. Hume, who has been called the Minis- 
ter out of office, speaks much in the same tone. But independent 
Members of Parliamenfbelonging:to:-what may be called a Liberal 
Opposition are coming round to a more tractable temper and a 
more reasonable view. Newcastle town, with its anti-Austrian 
prejudices, has given purpose to a party which aims at casting 
Austria out of the alliance; but as the party develops itself it 
merges in the national majority. Sheffield is divided in itself; 
the Sheffield of the Master-Cutler being, it would seem, disposed 
to put its trust in the national Ministry—the Sheffield of the 
Town-Council, or a part thereof, which suppresses the letter of 
the Radical Member, being mistrustful of Ministers. But at 
Greenock, Mr. Murray Dunlop, an anti-Austrian, throws out the 
suggestion that he would accept the Austrian alliance, and sup- 
port our ally even in aggrandizement at a given price—con- 
cessions for the nationalities that have groaned under Austrian 
oppression. At the very first sound of victory the country blazes 
with exultation; for by this time it likes the war, and its aver- 
sion to Austria is mitigated in the companionhood which that 





power has accepted in the alliance. Nor is this popular in- 
stinct unreasonable. The career of the Austrian family had not 
been one of unbroken despotism. We cannot look back to 1848 
with entire hatred of Austria or entire approval of the English 
Ministry. It is possible that if official “England,” instead of 
inditing “ spirited despatches” and irritating lectures against 
Austria, had addressed that. important power in a more friendly 
spirit, and especially if some hearty support had been given 





to Count Stadion with his proposition of a constitutional and 
federal government, much trouble might have been saved in 
the sequel, and liberties might have been secured for important 
provinces of the Austrian empire. The promise of those conces- 
sions is now restored rather than obstructed by the alliance of 
the Viennese Government with the West. 


Che Abetropalis. 

The news of the battle of the Alma arrived on Saturday night, and 
soon became known. The Duke of Newcastle forwarded proofs of the 
Gazette containing the despatches to the Lord Mayor. It so happened that 
the new Sheriffs were holding their dinner on that evening. By some 
means the intelligence was conveyed to Mr, Sheriff Muggeridge, just be- 
fore he proposed “the Army and Navy.” He had barely announced the 
victory, when, contrary to precedent, the Lord Mayor entered for the 
purpose of demanding the assistance of certain City officers; and he read 
the despatches. The excitement was, of course, very great. Nor was it 
less out of doors, At the sound of the trumpet, on the steps of the Royal 
Exchange, a considerable crowd gathered together, und Lord Mayor Sid- 
ney, standing under the portico, announced to them the victory of the 
Alma. Throughout the Metropolis the intelligence flew from’ mouth to 
mouth even at that late hour. Sunday was the day of thanksgiving for | 
the harvest, and several clergymen, after the service, spoke of the vic- | 
tory vouchsafed to the Allies, At six o'clock on Monday morning, the 
silence of the dawn was broken by the firing of a salute of twenty-five 
guns from the Horse Guards. 

In the Gazette of Saturday, the Duke of Newcastle thoughtfully pub- 
lished the following caution— 

“*The Duke of Newcastle feels it his duty, in publishing this telegraphic 
despatch, to caution the public against expecting any details for several days, 
He fears none can be received before the 6th of October. Everything which 
is'received by the Government will be published immediately. 

“ War Department, Sept. 30.” 

In the morping journals of yesterday appeared another notice— 

**As no account has yet been received of the arrival at Marseilles of a 
steamer from Constantinople with the details of the battle of the heights 
of the Alma, the Duke of Newcastle thinks it right to make known that he | 
fears the account of the casualties on that occasion cannot be published be- 
fore Monday, at the earliest. 

** War Department, Eight p. m., Oct. 5, 1854.” 

Another announcement will be received with great satisfaction by the 
eatin of the soldiers killed and wounded, as well as by the country 

nerally, 
ore War Office, Oct. 2.—In order as early as possible to relieve the minds of 
the relatives of soldiers now serving in the expedition against Sebastopol, the 
Secretary-at- War will cause to be inserted in the London Gazette the names 
of such non-commissioned officers and soldiers, as well as of officers, who may 
fall in action, as soon as the returns shall have been received from the Army. 
Until these returns have been received, no information can be given.”’ 

For the first four days of the week the telegraph was the master of the 
Metropolis, The authentic news of the great battle seems to have called 
up a crowd of reports, carrying the Allies into Sebastopol, and driving 
half Europe wild with ecstacies at the presumed success. On Monday 
morning the daily journals published the despatches from the Gazette, 
and appended to them others which seduced the public. One, from the 
Consul of France at Bucharest, who wrote on the 28th September, was— 

‘“*A French steamer coming out of the Bosphorus met another coming 
from the Crimea, which announced that she was carrying to Constantinople 
the intelligence of the capture of Sebastopol.” 

This was rapidly improved upon in a later despatch from Paris. 

“Sunday Evening.—Another and fuller despatch from Bucharest of the 
28th announces that Sebastopol was taken on the 25th, with all its muni- 
tions of war, together with the Russian fleet. The garrison, to which a free 
retreat, after laying down their arms, was offered, preferred to remain as 
prisoners of war.” 

It was even said that the Emperor Napoleon, on the ficld of Boulogne, 
after reading some despatches, on Saturday, exclaimed, “ Sebastopol est 
prise,” 





came another story, equally romantic, the hero of which 
atar,” riding with despatches in search of Omar Pasha. 

chewas forwarded to the Zimes in the most formal way by M. 
thé,Tikish Minister in London. 


| deaths of many persons on whom inquests 








ates > 


‘ment have received from Bucharest, under date six p. m., Se temsber 38. fa, 
following telegraphic despatch — . ee 30, the 

“*Today, at noon, a Tatar arrived ‘from Coristantinople with despatche 
for Omer Pasha; "his Highness being atSilistria, the despatches had to : 
forwarded to wim @t that place, The Tatar announces the capture of Sebas 
topol: 18,000 Russians were killed and wounded, 22,000 made prisoners - Fort 
Constantine was'destroyed,\ and. other’ forts,» mounting 200 guns, taken 
Of ‘the Russian fleet, six sailiof the line*were’ sunk; and Prince Men. 
schikoff had retired to the bottom of the bay with the remaining ves. 
sels, declaring that he would burn them if the attack continued. The Allied 
Commanders had given him six hours to consider, inviting him at the same 
time to surrender, for the sake of humanity. A French General and three 
Russian Generals, all wounded, have arrived at Constantinople ; which city 
was to be illuminated for ten days. We expect tomorrow the official report 
of the above intelligence from Omar Pasha.’ ” 

On Wednesday came what was called “ Dectsrve INTELLIGENCE” : jt 
was at least more circumstantial than ever. According to this despatch 
the forts were taken on the 23d and 24th; the flags of the Allies waved 
on the church of St. Wladimir; six sail of the line were destroyed; and 
Prince Menschikoff surrendered with the remainder. One despatch re. 
presented him as having six hours given wherein to deliberate whether 
he would surrender or blow himself up. 

All these stories, arising from a wandering “Tatar,” “the Greek houses,"* 
and “a captain” of a steamer who met the captain of “ another steamer,” 
were eagerly believed. _The-Leading Journal, and the bulk of the French 
journals, took the news for granted, and sang songs of triumph over the 
fall of Sebastopol. The Morning Chronicle, however, and the Journal des 
Debats, threw doubts on the intelligence: somehow, the guns at the In- 
valides and the Tower did not fire ; and the whole story was dispelled b 
the publication of a Gazette on Thursday, announcing that up to the 28th 
Sebastopol was safe and sound. 

Nevertheless, nearly everybody believed the-intelligence ; not except- 
ing, it is said, some of the highest authorities at home and abroad. 


The indignation of the majority of the London publicans against the 
course taken by their organ, the Morning Advertiser, which they say 
sacrificed the trade in supporting or not opposing thenew Beer Act, has 
taken a practical shape. At a quarterly court of the Licensed Victuallers 
Society, held on Thursday, resolutions were carried, by 176 to 149, con- 
demning the management of the Advertiser generally, and suggesting the 
propriety of changing the committee of management and the editor, 
Among the grievances, were the polemical, sectarian tendencies of the 
paper, and its “libels” levelled against Prince Albert. 

A new entrance has been made to Kensington Gardens from the Bays- 
water Road, for carriages as well as pedestrians: a carriage-road is to be 
made across the Gardens to Kensington Gore, where the bronze gates pur- 
chased at the Great Exhibition are erected. 








The Registrar-General’s report continues to present more cheering re- 
turns. It will be seen that the cholera has again decreased. The num- 
ber of deaths from cholera‘in the week before last was 1284, last week it 
was 754, 

‘Cholera is now rapidly declining in London, and the deaths by it have 
fallen from 2050 in the first week to 754 in the last week of September. 

“The present epidemic eruption began later than the eruption of 1849, 
and it has latterly been more fatal ; but the aggregate mortality will yet pro- 
bably be less than it was in 1849; for the deaths by cholera in that year 
down to September 29th were 13,098, while the deaths in the present epide- 
mie down to September 30th have been 9707. 

** Yet the loss of nearly ten thousand, or, including the deaths by diarrhea, 


| of twelve thousand lives, within a few weeks, in the chief city of the empire, 


is an appalling fact, demanding the strict investigation into all its details 
which the Board of Health has directed to be instituted. 

“Is London to continue every five years to be attacked by pestilence, and 
to lose so many thousands of its inhabitants? Cannot the conditions in 
which disease is fatal be determined, and cannot they be removed? ‘To as- 
sist in the solution of these questions, the elevation of the ground and the 
aunual value of the houses is given in the annexed table. 

“The 2216 deaths from all causes, registered in the week, include the 

had been held in previous weeks.” 





Mr. Charles Stuart Cansdell, of King William Street, one of the directors 
of the Solvency Mutual Guarantee Society, has been fined 5/. by Alderman 
Sir Chapman Marshall, for not complying with the provisions of the Joint 
Stock Companies Registration Act: he neglécted to make certain returns to 
the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies; refused to allow a sharcholder’s 
solicitor to inspect documents; and announced that Lord Wharnelitte is Pre- 
sident of the Society, without his consent. The proceedings were taken by 
two of the members of the Society, and summonses were issued against all 
the directors; but only one was proceeded with. The solicitor for the de- 
fence said that the directors were willing to obey the law if they knew its 
provisions: but they thought the Society did not come within the meaning 
of the act. The Alderman decided otherwise; though, as the object of the 
complainants was merely to obtain a legal decision, he refrained from inflicting 
the full penalty of 20/. The summonses against the other directors were 
waived for the present. 

A poor woman complained to Alderman Carden, yesterday week, that after 
she had paid in 30/. to the City of London Loan and Deposit Society, in Far- 
ringdon Street, she had tried in vain to get even 2/. returned to her. Sir 
Robert Carden sent for the chief clerk of the Society to explain the matter. 
That official said, the secretary had absconded, taking with him a large 
amount of funds; and the directors had resolved not to repay any de- 

osits till the accounts had been thoreughly examined by an actuary. 
Vhen Sir Robert questioned the clerk about the directors, the actuary, and 
other matters, the replies were of a most unsatisfactory character. He re- 
solved to have some of the directors at the Guildhall; and next day two of 
them appeared, with a solicitor. But the explanations of the solicitor were 
not much more satisfactory than the clerk’s: he, however, stated that the 
Society had existed for forty years; and that the directors had resolved to 
receive no more money at present, but make up the aecounts preparatory to 
a settlement. Sir Robert Carden advised a number of persons who had paid 
money to the Society te employ a solicitor to recover it. 

Sir Robert Carden has remanded Robert Ware, a butcher of Greenhithe, 
for complicity in an abominable offence. A drowned bullock was dragged 
out of the Thames at Greenhithe, dressed as beef, and sent to Newgate Mar- 
ket for sale. Fortunately, the officials had their attention drawn to the 
matter, and some of the poor Londoners escaped poisoning. A person re- 
siding at Birmingham has written to the Lord Mayor that it is a common 
practice in his locality to send stale or diseased meet to London. 

The Worship Street Magistrate has received liberal contributions from the 
charitable for the relief of persons rendered destitute by the ravages of the 
cholera. 


or 








October 7, 1854.} 


Che Provinces. 

In the great towns, the news of the splendid opening of the campaign 
in the Crimea caused the greatest —— and excitement. Bells were 
rung, flags were hoisted, groups assem 
ne aloud in public rooms. At the ports and naval stations salutes of 
cannon acknowledged the receipt of the intelligence ; and from one end of 
the land to the other, by Monday night, there had been national thanks- 
giving for the harvest and national rejoicings for victory, 








In reply to a letter from the Blackburn Protestant Association, Mr. | 


Disracli has issued a brief manifesto from Hughenden Manor, September 
15. He notices the anomalous condition of the constitution, and the 
dangers threatening both Roman Catholics and Protestants. Far: from 
wishing to make the settlement of the question a means of obtaining pow- 


er, he remembers pointing out Lord John Russell as a man who possessed | 


high qualifications for the office, and expressing a hope that /e would 
undertake it. 

“In that case,”” says Mr. Disraeli, * I should extend to him the same sup- 
port which I did at the time of the Papal aggression, when he attempted to 
grapple with a great evil, though he was defeated in his purpose by the in- 
trigues of the Jesuit party, whose policy was on that occasion upheld in Par- 
liament, with eminent ability and unhappy success, by Lord Aberdeen, Sir 
James Graham, and Mr. Gladstone. I still retain the hope that Lord John 


Russell will seize the opportunity which he unfortunately lost in 1851, and | 


deal with the relations, in all their bearings, of our Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects to our Protestant constitution. But, however this may be, there 
can be no doubt that, sooner or later, the work must be done, with gravity, 
I trust, and with as little heat as possible in so great a controversy, but with 
earnestness and without equivocation ; for the continuance of the present 
state of affairs must lead inevitably to civil discord, and perhaps to national 
disaster.” 

The annual meeting of the South Bucks Agricultural Association was 
held on Tuesday, at the Burnham Abbey Farm; and the usual dinner 
was celebrated at the Windmill Tavern, Salthill. Mr. Henry Labou- 
chere M.P. was the chairman ; and, avoiding politics, he discoursed upon 
the happy absence of any question which should make the agriculture of 
the country the subject of a party struggle for power. They might rely 


on it, he said, that so long as England prospers, agriculture will prosper ; | 


and that agriculture never stood on a sounder basis than at the present 
moment. 

The Mertfordshire Agricultural Society held its show and dinner at 
Hertford on Wednesday. At the banquet, the chief speakers were Sir 
Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Pullen, the Marquis of Salisbury, and Mr. Roberts, 
The speaking, however, did not get beyond a local interest. 

Two candidates start for the vacant seat at Frome: Lord Dungarvan, 
Liberal Conservative ; and Mr. Donald Nicoll, of Regent Street, Liberal. 


A voluntary church-raie is in course of subscription at Rotherham, At 
Honiton a rate has been refused, by a majority of 20 on the poll: at 
Thane, one has been carried, by a majority of 12. 


The inquiry into the disereditable affiir on board the Dauntless, before 
the Portsmouth Magistrates, begun on Friday last week, terminated on 
Wednesday, in the dismissal of the charge of manslaughter against Lieu- 
tenants Knight and Seymour. No evidence was adduced materially different 
from that which had been given before the Coroner, but it was given in 
greater fulness. It is beyond doubt that Lieutenant Knight took the two 
= on board the ship; that he there plied them with drink ; that Matilda 

ane ny 8 2 too drunk to be removed ; that after Emma White had left 
the ship, ge was placed on the bed in Knight's cabin; that no violence 
was offered to her, but on the contrary, great kindness was shown to her by 
Lieutepant Jervis and the medical officers of the ship; that she fell off the 
bed ‘twice and knocked herself about against the bulkheads, and rumpled her 
clothes ; that her dress was torn in moving her from the ship; and that she died, 
according to all the medical testimony, in consequence of the rupture of the 
distended bladder, caused by her falls from the bed. Mr. Gray, the Gosport sur- 

eon who attended her at her deathbed, and who, at first believing that violence 

ad been used towards her, said so in his examination before the Coroner, 
now retracted his opinion; giving as a reason, that he did so ** in consequence 
of what he had heard.” In announcing the judgment of the Magistrates, 
Mr. Stigant, the Mayor, carefuily went over the whole case ; dismissing the 
charge against Lieutenant Seymour with the remark that he left the court 
without his character being affected by the charge ; but censuring Lieutenant 
Knight, while he dismissed the criminal charge against him,—for having 
taken the woman on board, and for having shown so little interest in her 
fate as to allow her to be put in a boat without seeing her off. There was 
not, he said, evidence sufficient to justify the sending of Lieatenant Knight 
for trial. Mr. Knight is therefore discharged by the Magistrates ; but he 
remains under arrest, awaiting the pleasure of the Lords of the Admiralty, on 
his own application for a court-martial. 


SCOTLAND. 

The news of the battle of the Alma reached the Queen at Balmoral, by 
express, on Sunday; and on Tuesday the report of the fall of Sebastopol. 

The Queen and Prince Albert rode over to the Shiel of Alt na Guisach 
on the 2d, and remained there during the night. The Earl of Aberdeen 
was in attendance on her Majesty ; a post which Sir James Graham set 
out from London on Tuesday to fill. 

Among the other exercises of the Royal children, the Prince of Wales 
— Alfred ascended Lochnagar on Tuesday, accompanied by Mr. 

ibbs. 


The citizens of Edinburgh and Aberdeen were alike engaged on Satur- 
day in bestowing the freedom of their burghs on two distinguished Libe- 
tals, and in listening to the views of those gentlemen on passing events. 

In Edinburgh, Sir William Molesworth was the recipient of the gift of 
honour. The presentation was made in the Council-Chamber, in the pre- 
sence of the Town-Council, Magistrates, and citizens; the Lord Provost 
neers ow the gift with a highly laudatory speech. In his reply of ac- 

owledgment, Sir William alluded to his maternal connexion with Scot- 
land, to his education at the University, to his association with some of 
the great worthies of Edinburgh, such as Sir Walter Scott, Sir William 
Hamilton, Lord Jeffrey, and others; and, after some remarks on his own 
career, he naturally came to speak of his connexion with the Ministry of 
Lord Aberdeen, and the Russian war. 

“ When I joined that Government, though I was not personally acquainted 
with Lord Aberdeen, I had great respect and admiration for his publi: cha- 


racter; and I felt convinced that I could become a member of his Govern- ; 
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ment without any compromise of principle, especially as my noble friend 
Lord John Russell, the dis'inguished, the acknowledged, and justly-recog- 
nized leader of the Liberal party, whom I had generally followed, and hope 
| to continue to follow in’public life, had consented to hold an influential yo.i- 
tion in that Government. Nor have my hopes and expectations been disap- 
| pointed. My respect and admiration for rat Aberdeen have been con- 
firmed and strengthened by personal acquaintance. I found him to be a sia- 
cere, earnest, straightforward, liberal, and highminded gentleman—an ho- 
nour to Scotland—a statesman of whom every Scotchman ought to be proud ; 
whose only object in taking office was to promote the good government of 
| this country, and whose chief wish in retaining office is to maintain firmly 
| and energetically the honour and dignity of Great Britain in the arduous 
| contest in which we are now engaged—in the just and necessary war which 
| the responsible Ministers of the Crown felt it their duty to advise her Majesty 
| to declare against the Emperor of All the Russias... . . 
| ‘Gentlemen, in the immediate conduct of this war, France and England 
had three chief objects to accomplish : first, to prevent the armies of Russia 
from dismembering the Turkish empire and marching on Constantinople ; 
secondly, to prevent the fleets of Russia from injuring the trade and com- 
merce of France and England ; thirdly, to strike such a body-blow at Russia 
as would be best calculated to compel the Czar permanently to desist from his 
designs on the Ottoman dominions. The first two of these objects have been 
accomplished ; the third is, I hope and trust, in the act of being accom. 
plished. To accomplish them, magnificent fleets, the like of which the world 
had never seen, have been sent by France and England to the Euxine and 
the Baltic. Armies have been equipped with unparalleled rapidity, and, 
amply furnished with all the munitions of war, have been transported with 
unprecedented speed to their destination. The result has been, that the 
tussian forces have quitted the Danubian Principalities: compelled to do so 
partly by the valour of the Turks, sustained by the moral influence of the 
Allied forces at Varna, ready to bring succour; partly by the operations of 
the combined fleets in the Euxine intercepting supplies; partly by the me- 
nacing attitude of Austria, the effect of the skill of the diplomatists of France 
and England. The result also has been, that whilst the merchant navies of 
France and England are traversing the ocean in every direction without fear 
or danger, the mercantile marine of Russia dare not appear on the seas, and 
her men-of-war are obliged to skulk ingloriously behind her granite fortifi- 
cations. To have attacked those fortifications with ships alone, as some ci- 
vilians have in their wisdom advised—to have opposed (to use the words of 
Lord Dundonald, the most daring of our sea-kings)—to have opposed 
‘combustible ships to stone batterics firing red-hot shot,’ would have been 
contrary to the opinions of the highest and most eminent military authori- 
| ties—acts not of judicious daring, but of sheer insanity, of which, I am glad 
to say, the brave admirals of France and England were utterly incapable, 
Sut the most important of those fortifications—Sebastopol—the bulwark and 
talisman of the power of Russia in the East, is being assailed as it ought to 
be assailed by the warriors of France, England, and Turkey, under their 
ablest and wisest generals, and by an armada more potent than any of which 
mention is made either in history or in fable. If success attend that enterprise, 
(and it has commenced under the most favourable auspices, and to secure 
success every means has been employed that wealth, science, prudence, or 
forethought, could devise,) a body-blow will be struck at Russia, which will 
undermine her influence in the East, may make her amenable to reason, and 
pave our way to a peace alike glorious and honourable, But, whatever may 
be the immediate result of the attack on Sebastopol, Iam convinced that 
neither the people of this country nor her M ijesty’s Ministers, whoever they 
may be, will ever consent to a termination of this contest until the objects 
for which it was commenced have been accomplished. 

“* We ought not, however, to be disappointed if those objects are not oc- 
complished as speedily as we could wish. We ought not to murmur if 
important events do not occur as rapidly as we could desire. We ought to 
bear in mind, that in all wars the remarkable events that are chronieled in 
history—great battles and important sieges—have been few in number, 
separated by considerable intervals of time, those intervals being occupied 
by minor and less important events of which history makes little or no 
mention. We must not expect that in this respect there will be much dif- 
fer.nce between the present war and past ones. We must not expect 
because the steam-vessel and the electric telegraph has almost annihilated 
distance —because in annihilating distance they have almost annihilated 
time, which is the measure of distance—that the important events of which 
we now receive intelligence with the speed of lightning will follow each 
other with the same rapidity. Therefore we ought not to be unreflectingly 
impatient for action, which, if rashly engaged in, may occasion unnecessary 
loss of valuable life. Bear in mind, that nothing can be or ought to bo 
more precious to France and England than the lives of their sons, but’ that 
nothing is less valuable to the Czar than the blood of his serfs. Bear in 
mind also, that in a prolonged conflict, the wealth and resources of France 
and England must insure our ultimate triumph over the poverty of 
Russia; and that Russia's only chance of even temporary success lies 
in rash and ill-considered action on our part. Therefore let us 
not be over-impatient for results. This war must give birth to events 
of immense importance to the civilized world. t has already pro- 
duced two results which will make it memorable in the history of nations: 
the one is the frank, firm, cordial, and hearty union of the people, the go- 
vernments, the armies and navies, of France and England in the same 
cause,—a union which I hope, for the sake of both countries and of man- 
kind, will be everlasting; the other is the mitigation of the evils of war by 
the establishment of the maritime rights of neutrals on the firm and solid 
basis of reason and justice,—a step in civilization the importance of which 
can scarcely be over-estimated. If ere long, as I hope and trust, Sebastopol 
shall share the fate of Bomarsund,—if its fortifications shall be razed to the 
ground, its fleet destroyed, and the Euxine set free from the incubus of the 
might of Russia,—then I say that the first campaign of allied France and 
England will neither be aimless nor eventless, nor inglorious, nor unworthy 
of the reputation of two nations renowned for military and naval exploits. 
Gentlemen, though in war much depends on causes beyond human control— 
| on events which the most sagacious cannot foresee nor the most prudent 
| guard against, yet I feel most sanguine of the success of the a to 
, the Crimea, because the preparations for it were most complete, the soldiers 

and sailors of France and England are unsurpassed in valour, their com- 
manders are most competent, and, above all, because our cause is a just and 
| righteous one.” (Much cheering of course.) 


| _ The scene in the Council-Chamber of Aberdeen was similar to that in 

Edinburgh. Mr. Hume was presented with the burgess-ticket by the 

| Lord Provost, and it was tied to his hat with a flowing scarlet riband, 

| Mr. Hume's speech embraced a wide range of political and social topics ; 
but the two salient paragraphs related to the war and the Government. 

“If there isin this assembly a man who detests war with all its con- 

, sequences, Iam that man; and therefore, when the question arose how far 

it was right and proper for the Government to take the course which they 

determined upon, looking at the consequences likely to result from the over- 

| grown military despot carrying by foree his designs against Europe, I thought 

; there was danger to the civil liberties of Europe, and I, without hesitation, 

as far as rested with me, afforded to Lord Aberdven’s Cabinet my best sup- 
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port. And I do not regret it. On the contrary, the disclosures which after- 
wards came out have only strengthened that opinion. I do believe, however 
much the Government, and ay Lord Aberdeen himself, has been 
unjustly attacked and misrepresented, I firmly believe that when the whole 
of the details connected with the policy of the grasping and powerful despot 
of Russia comes to light, it will be seen that we have been fully justified in 
taking this course.” 

‘* There have been great complaints made against the present Government, 
and a great desire shown to attack and render their administration of little 
value. I think it of vast importance that the Government should be sup- 
— On the termination of the Derby Government, I, as on the spot, 

new every man fit for business on both sides, and, had I been called upon, 
I should have found it most difficult to make a selection. Nothing but a 
compromise such as took place could have secured anything like a Liberal 
Government. The Peelites have been blamed for joining with the Whigs. 
On the contrary, I give them credit for it. They gave up a portion of their 
views to meet the Whigs, and the Whigs gave up some of theirs to meet 
them. The result was, a Government formed to carry reform, economy, 
and retrenchment, such as the Government of this country ought to 
be. Except Lord Aberdeen—blamed and attacked however he may be—I 
know no individual who could have formed parties as he has done. He it is 
who keeps the Cabinet right; he is the man, in my opinion, who cements 
the Cabinet ; and if he were removed I know not what the consequence 
might be. At this moment I would deprecate a change; involved as we are 
in a war nothing could be more disastrous. Ido trust, therefore, they will 
get fair play. ait the result of their labours, and not, as I see some prints 
of the day are doing, unmeasuredly condemn them.” 

Mr. Hume remarked, that little as the labours of the last session of 
Parliament were thought of, they would have done for ten sessions when 
he began his Parliamentary career. 

Mr. Murray Dunlop, Member for Greenock, met his constituents on 
aie, and, in accordance with annual custom, delivered an address 
on public affairs. The news of the victory had arrived, and that formed 
a prominent subject of comment; in the course of which he vindicated 
Sir Charles Napier from the charge of unnecessary inaction in the Baltic. 
Next he spoke of the late Reform Bill, its withdrawal, and the small 
results of the session; which he was inclined to impute to the willingness 
of the House of Commons to grasp at the excuse of the war for the pur- 

of hindering legislation. 

* Now, while acknowledging so far the blame attaching to Parliament, I 
think the failure of legislation in other respects was not so much owing to 
anything in the House of Commons, as arising almost necessarily from the 
circumstances in which we were this year placed with a Coalition Ministry 
not yet thoroughly fused together in principles and interests. I hold a 
Coalition Ministry absolutely essential at present, because no party in the 
state is sufficiently strong to form a Government of itself; and therefore I 
do not object to the Coalition at all: last year, when engaged on finan- 
cial questions, in which all parties entirely agreed, the evils were not felt ; 
but this year, when we got into points in which they somewhat differed, they 
had, in framing their measures, almost an absolute necessity to make com- 
promises, one side yielding one point, and another another, and making 
thus, as it were, a half-measure, which could never obtain the cordial sup- 

rt of all the sections, or of any section, composing the House of Commons. 

then, there was a worse result from it than this. Not only are they not 
yet thoroughly fused in point of principle and opinion, but there is an im- 
pression—I hope not a correct one—that they are not yet thoroughly fused 
tog*ther in point of interest, and that the two sections of the Cabinet are 
looking forward to the time when they will separate. Whether that is true 
or not, there was that impression; and therefore a large body of Members, 
instead of rallying around a united Ministry, whom they expected to remain 
united, always looked forward to the time when it would separate, and 
calculated how they would commit themselves by such and such a vote in 
regard to the side to which they ultimately adhere, when they had not made 
up their minds which to adhere to in event of a split. I hope, by working 
longer together, and by having been in office together, when we shall achieve 
a complete and glorious victory over a common foe, I trust by their common 
victories and action they may be led to a more perfect union and better 
fusion of principle, and above all, to a more complete fusion of interest : and 
if that be the result, I think I may say they will receive a most cordial, 
thorough, and united support in all measures of progress, reform, and ad- 
‘vancement for the general good and welfare of the country. Now, the great 
measure in which we are engaged, and which was made the excuse for not 
entering upon others, was the providing the means of carrying on the war: 
and I think all parties in the ease united together, cordially and readily, 
and put it in the power of the Government, by offering them at once the 
supplies necessary, to carry on the war in a way worthy of the country and 
the contest in which we are engaged. I believe in no former instance, in so 
short a time, has a fleet and an army been equipped and despatched with 
such promptitude and in such perfect order. In some things we were defi- 
cient, such as light craft for the narrow channels of the Baltic and Danube : 
and I doubt if we had time at all to prepare for that. But in other respects, 
I can say, I feel convinced that no Government ever made their preparations 
with more ready energy, or with more thorough and complete success ; and 
that they deserve all the credit and thanks of the country for the manner in 
bern iey employed the supplies which the House so cordially and readily 
voted.” 

But Mr. Dunlop was not so well satisfied with the ground on which 
the Government had placed the contest—that of preserving the balance of 

wer, 

“ The real question on which the balance of power of the present day de- 

nds is, on which side, whether on dynastic despotism or constitutional li- 

rty, the greater power shall impend ; and the whole honour of this war, 
I pollens is that it shall be a deathblow to the cause of dynastic despotism. 
What we want to secure is, that the balance shall be turned in favour of 
constitutional freedom. That is the ground on which we are called on to 
fight—not as to whether Russia in the abstract shall have power over Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. That is a matter of indifference to us. But whether 
Russia shall dictate to other nations of the Continent—whether, when revo- 
lutions shall be formed among the subjugated peoples of the suppressed dy- 
nasties of the Continent, Russia shall trample them down in future or not— 
whether there shall be a free course to freedom among all the nations of Eu- 
rope—that is the only ground on which I think this war can be carried on. 
Now, the Government have never yet put it on that ground; and I 
own, that the absence of any declaration of that kind has made me 
particularly jealous of our dealings with Austria. I would not grudge at all 
an accession of strength to Austria, but rather desire it, if we could enlist her 
on the side of the constitutional monarchies of Europe. But what is it to 
us if she isto remain on the side of dynastic despotism? She may resist 
Russia in endeavouring to get more territory ; but when the question comes 
whether constitutional freedom or despotic government over Europe shall 

in the day, these two, instead of being opposed, would be joined hand in 
nd together; and by adding to the strength of Austria while she remains 
on the side of despotism, we only add to the strength of Russia in the matter 
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we most fear as the enemy of constitutional freedom. Therefore I would 
say to Austria, ‘If you will frankly join us, give a constitution to Hungary ; 
give liberal institutions to all your own people; set free the Italians, whom 
you trample upon : then we will hail you as our friend and brother, receive 
you into our alliance, and give you every help to strengthen you, and enable 
you along with us, to op the Czar in his crusade against liberty. But if 
you will remain the friend and ally of the Czar in the matter most dear and im- 
portant to us, not one additional acre of territory, not one additional man in 
strength, shall you receive at our hands; we will leave you to your own re- 
sources, and let pe struggle as you best may with the difficulties of the war - 
from us you shall receive no countenance by alliance; by our own strength, 
and with the blessing of God on our arms, we will maintain our own cause,’ 
And if the Government will put it on that footing now, even though no im- 
mediate result should accrue from the victory we have Schieved,— though we 
may be destined to wage a long war, for I can conceive that the Czar, from 
the difficulty of touching a vital part of his empire, may wage a long war, 
hoping by wearing out the people of this country with taxation, delay and in- 
jury to trade, trusting to changes of Government, or the vacillations of what 
e may consider a fickle people, may continue the war; and if not put on a 
right footing, I believe we may get tired of it: but, I repeat, if put on the 
right footing, this nation will rally around the Government with an energy 
ae and courage which will enable them to wage a glorious war, 
and win a glorious prize—‘ break the yoke of the oppressor, and bid the op- 
pressed go free.’ ” 
These views were warmly received as a true expression of the senti- 
ments of the audience, 


The National Association for the Vindication of Scottish Rights had a 
dinner at Glasgow on Wednesday, for the purpose of entertaining the 
Earl of Eglinton, their President. The Duke of Montrose filled the post 
of chairman, and proposed the health of the President with many com- 
pliments. Lord Eglinton reciprocated the compliments; complained of 
neve treatment of the Association; and set forth its well-known de- 
mands. 


A somewhat novel Convocation of a section of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church was held at Inverness on the 20th September—a Convocation of 
the Laity of Moray and Ross, summoned by the Bishop. It was resolved 
that the Bishop has a right to summon the laity when he sees fit; and 
that such a meeting of the laity is not inconsistent with the Word of God. 
It was also agreed that rules and regulations should be drawn up by the 
Bishop, pending an adjournment of one month, 

Government has resolved on placing Orkney in a state of defence b 
the erection of a fort of sufficient size in the neighbourhood of Kirkwall, 
For this purpose, a party of Sappers and Miners will be immediately sent 
down to Kirkwall, with materials for proceeding immediately with the 
work, which is expected to be finished in a few months.—Northern 
Ensign. 


In the North of Scotland the harvest is not yet above half got in. Last 
week the weather was wet, with heavy gales of wind, exceedingly un- 
favourable for harvest-work. The yield of the grain crops promises to be 
good. 

Mr. William Euing, an insurance-broker at Glasgow, has generously 
contributed 2000/7. towards the completion of a sailors’ home, besides 
undertaking to collect 5007. more. 

IRELAND. 

The Trillick Railway outrage continues to occupy men’s minds. 
There was a meeting of the prominent persons in the county of Tyrone 
yesterday week, mainly brought about by the zeal of Lord Claude 
Hamilton, to denounce the atrocity, and raise a fund for the discovery of 
the perpetrators. Among the speakers was the Marquis of Abercorn. 
About 10002. was subscribed on the spot. 

A vacancy in the representation of Limerick has been caused by the 
death of Mr. Robert Potter. Mr. Potter died of apoplexy last te § at 
Tudor Hall, near Monkstown. 


As the harvest approaches completion, its excellence and abundance 
appear more decided. The yield of oats is extraordinary—probably un- 
paralleled. There is hardly any smut in the wheat. e@ green crops 
are ample. The potato-blight seems to have done little harm. 


Farrign out Cnlonial, 


Tur Crrwea.—A few hours after the publication of our last number, 
the news of the battle of the Alma appeared in an Extraordinary Gazette, 
forwarded by Lord Stratford; and it was followed by a second Gazette on 
Sunday, publishing Lord Raglan’s telegraphic summary of the battle and 
its results. The despatches printed in our Saturday's Postscript described 
the Allies as about to march on the 19th, and as likely to force the Alma 
on the 20th. Such turned out to be the case. 

Leaving Old Fort on the 19th, the Allies advanced upon the Alma; 
found the Russians intrenched there; fought and defeated them ; as will 
be seen from the following official documents. 

[From the Extraordinary Gazette issued on Saturday night.] 

“ Copy of a Telegraphic Despatch from Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe to 
the Earl of Clarendon, dated Constantinople, September 23, 1854; and 
transmitted by her Majesty’s Consul-General at Belgrade, under date Sep- 
tember 30, seven @. m. 

“The intrenched camp of the Russians, containing 50,000 men, with a 
numerous artillery and cavalry, on the heights of the Alma, was attacked on 
the 20th instant, at one p.m., by the Allied troops, and carried by the bayo- 
net at half-past three; with a loss on our side of about 1400 killed and 
wounded, a an equal loss on the side of the French. The Russian army 
was forced to put itself in full retreat.” 

[From the Extraordinary Gazette issued on Sunday.] 
“War Department, October 1, 1854. 

‘The Duke of Newcastle has this day received a telegraphic despatch from 
General Lord Raglan, G.C.B., of which the following is a translation. 

“ Copy of a Telegraphic Despatch from General Lord Raglan to the Duke of 
Newcastle, transmitted through Belgrade (not dated, but evidently written 
from the Crimea on 21st September.) ae 
“*The Allied armies yesterday attacked the position of the enemy on the 

heights above the Alma, and carried it after a desperate battle, about an hour 

and a half before sunset. Nothing could surpass the bravery and excellent 

conduct of the troops. The position was very formidable, and defended by a 

















October 7, 1854.] 


numerous artillery of heavy calibre. Our loss, I regret to add, is very con- 
siderable; but no general officer has been wounded. The main body of the 
army of the enemy was estimated from 45,000 to 50,000 infantry. A few 
prisoners, amongst whom are two_ general officers, and two guns, have been 
taken by the English army. (Signed RaGuan.’”’ 

The Moniteur of Sunday and Monday contained similar despatches from 
Marshal de St. Arnaud. 

“From the Bivouack on the Alma, Sept. 20, 1854. 

«“ We have today encountered the enemy on the Alma. He occupied, with con- 
siderable forces, the ravine through which the river runs, and which is thickly 
wooded, cut up by houses, traversable only at three points, and the heights 
on the left bank having a very steep declivity : the forces were solidly in- 
trenched and covered with artillery. The Allied troops advanced upon these 
difficult positions with unprecedented vigour. It is to the ery of ‘Vive 
l’Empereur !’ that our soldiers have carried those which were in their front. 

“The battle of Alma lasted four hours, It is a splendid débit for our 
arms. The French troops have had 1400 men killed and wounded. I do 
not yet know the losses of the English army, which has valiantly fought in 
presence of an obstinate resistance.” 

With regard to the wounded at the battle of the Alma, we have the 
following ordinary despatches. 

“ Constantinople, Sept. 25.—The Vulcan has brought 320 wounded from 





the Crimea. The Andes brought 300. No general officers were hurt. The 
Seventh, Twenty-third, and Thirty-third Regiments suffered most. The 


Russians have retreated into Sebastopol.” 

“ Marseilles, Thursday Evening.—The Nil, which left Constantinople on 
the 25th, has arrived with despatches. The loss of the Fuglish at the battle 
of the Alma amounts to 2000 men. That of the French is not so great. 
General Bonet is among the killed. 

* Lord Burghersh, who left Malta in the Fury before the Nil, with despatches 
for the English Government, has not yet arrived. The capture of Sebastopol 
is not confirmed.” 

It is also stated that General Thomasson, who commanded the French 
left, was killed; and that Gencral Canrobert was severely wounded in 
the shoulder. 


The next despatch, announcing the occupation of Balaclava, was 
yablished in an Extraordinary Gazette on Thursday. 

“Translation of the exact copy of a Telegraphic Despatch, received October 
5, ten a. m., and teers es | by the Agent of England in Wallachia, at 
Bucharest, the 30th of September 1854, half-past three p. m. 

“Lord Stratford, Constantinople, to Lord Clarendon, Minister of Foreign 

Affairs, London. 
“September 30, 1854, at half-past nine p.m. 

“The Allied armies established their basis of operations at Bala Clava on 
the morning of the 28th, and were preparing to march without delay upon 
Sebastopol eA and aoe vessels of war of the Allies, were in 
the port of Bala Clava. There were facilities there for disembarking the 
battering train. 

“ It is stated that Prince Menschikoff was in the field at the head of 
20,000 men, expecting reinforcements ; that the fortified place of Anapa has 
been burnt by the Russians; that its garrison was marching to the scene of 
action ; and that a convoy of ammunition, escorted by Cossacks, had been 
taken and destroyed by an English detachment. 

“ The ee, bearer of this news, left the Crimea on the evening of the 
day before yesterday. SrRatrorD DE RepcLIrre.”’ 

It is therefore conjectured that the Allies had marched on Balaclava 
after the Battle of the Alma; and had invested Sebastopol. Russian 
despatches, purporting to be derived from Prince Menschikoff, imply 
severe fighting on the Belbek, which the Allies would have to cross in 
marching on Balaclava, 


The officia] particulars of the landing of the Allies were received in 
London and Paris on Saturday ; published by the Duke of Newcastle on 
Saturday evening, and in the Moniteur of Sunday. 

“‘ Downing Street, September 30, 1854. 

“Two despatches, of which the following are an extract and a copy, have 
been received by the Duke of Newcastle from General Lord Raglan, G.C.B. 

[Extract.] 

“The embarkation is proceeding rapidly and successfully, thanks to the 
able arrangements of Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, and the unceasing 
exertions of the officers and men under his orders. It is impossible for me 
to express in adequate terms my sense of the value of the assistance the Army 
under my command derives from the Royal Navy. 

“‘ The same feeling prevails from the highest to the lowest—from Vice- 
Admiral Dundas to the ey sailor an ardent desire to coéperate by every 
possible means is manifest throughout ; and I am proud of being associated 
with men who are animated by such a spirit, and are so entirely devoted to 
the service of their country.” 

[Copy.] 


“Camp above Old Fort Bay, September 18, 1854. 

“My Lord Duke—I do myself the honour to acquaint your Grace, that 
the combined fleets and their convoys appeared in the Bay ‘of Eupatoria on 
the 13th instant, and in the course of the following night proceeded some 
miles to the Southward; where the Allied armies commenced disembarking 
early in the morning of the 14th—the French in the bay below Old Fort, 
the English in the next bay nearer to Eupatoria; and before dark the whole 
of the British infantry, and some artillery, and most of the French troops, 
were on shore. 

“Shortly before dark, the weather unfortunately changed, and became 
hazardous to attempt to continue landing either troops or guns. 

“The surf on the beach impeded the operation the following morning ; 
and since, on more than one occasion; but, thanks to the great exertions of 
the Navy, under the able and active superintendence of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Edmund Lyons, who was charged with the whole arrangement, every ob- 
stacle has been overcome, and I am now enabled to report to your Grace that 
the disembarkations have been completed. 

“ I should not do justice to my own feelings, or to those of the troops I 
have the honour to command, if I did not prominently bring to the know- 
ledge of your Grace the deep sense entertained by all of the invaluable ser- 
vices rendered by her Majesty’s Navy. 

“The spirit by which both officers and men were animated made them 
regardless of danger, of fatigue, and indeed of every consideration but that 
of performing an arduous and important duty; and that duty they dis- 
charged to the admiration of all who had the good fortune to witness their 
unceasing efforts to land horses and carriages, with the utmost expedition 
and safety, under frequently the most trying circumstances, 
ce. et have, &e., (Signed) 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, &c. &e. Ke.” 

Lord Raglan issued the following orders on landing— 
“ The Commander of the Forces desires that the Commissary-General will 
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furnish rations of food and forage to the men and animals of the arabas 
which may at any time be attached to the army, in the same manner as had 
been practised before the army left Turkey. Officers commanding divisions, 
and others under whose command any of the natives may happen to be 
placed, will look well to their punctual provisioning and payment. It is of 
great consequence that this should be punctually and liberally done. 

“ The Commander of the Forces calls upon the soldiers of this army to 
give all possible protection te the inhabitants of the country, as well as to 
their pate of every sort. The people must be taught to understand that 
they have nothing to lear from the presence of this army; and that if they 
ol eam in and furnish the different supplies required, they will be able to 
establish for themselves a profitable market. The Commissary-General will 
purehase the supplies of forage and provisions in the villages where he can, 
taking care to pay at once for whatever he requires.” 

Report of the French Commander-in-c hief. 
“From the Bivouack at Old Fort, Sept. 16. 

“Monsieur le Maréchal—I have the honour of coufirming to you my tele- 
graphic despatch dated this day. 

* Our disembarkation was performed on the 4th, in the happiest cireum- 
stances and without the presence of an enemy. The moral impression which 
the troops have received is excellent ; and it was to the ery of * Vive I’ Empe- 
reur!’ that they stepped ashore and took possession of their bivouacks. 

‘*We are eucampec upon steppes, where water and wood are deficient. 
The necessity of effecting a diflicult disembarkation, and one which was 
complicated beyond all that I can tell you on the subject, thwarted by a sea- 
wind which rendered the seaboard often unapproachable, has retained us to 
this day in these bad bivouacks. 

“T had in the first instance wished to occupy Eupatoria, of which the 
narrow road is the only refuge open to us on this difficult coast. But I 
found the disposition of the inhabitants so accommodating, that I contented 
myself with establishing a naval station and some agents there, who will 
be employed to collect the resources which they can meet with. 

“The Tartars begin to visit the camp. They are very quiet, very inof- 
fensive, and appear very sympathetic towards our enterprise. I hope we 
shall obtain from them cattle and means of transport. I take care to pay 
for all the resources which they offer us, and I neglect nothing to render 
them favourable to us. Itis a very important point. 

* On the whole, our situation is good, and the future presents itself with fresh 
guarantecs of success which seem very solid. The troops are full of confi- 
dence, The passage and the disembarkation were assuredly two of the most 
redoubtable eventualitics offered by an enterprise which 1s almost without 
precedent as respects distances, season, and the innumerable uncertainties 
which surrounded them. I judge thaf the enemy which allows such a 
storm to collect at the distance of a few leagues, without doing anything to 
dissipate it in its origin, is placing himself in a disgraceful position, of which 
the least inconvenience is that of appearing in presence of the inhabitants as 
if struck with impotency. 

“IT have the honour of addressing you, subjoined, the order of the day 
that I ordered to be read to the troops at the moment of disembarkation. 

** Deign to accept, &e. 
“ A. pe St. Annavup, Marshal and Commander-in-chief,.” 

On the landing of the troops, Marshal de St, Arnaud and Lord Raglan 
issued the following general orders. 

‘* 14th September, during the Disembarkation on the 
Coasts of the Crimea, 

**Soldiers—You have beén seeking the enemy for the last five months, 
He is at length before you, and we are about to show him our eagles. Pre- 
pare yourselves to undergo the fatigues and privations of a campaign which 
will be difficult, but short, and which will raise in presence of Europe the 
reputation of the army of the East to the level of the highest military glories 
of history. 

* You will not permit that the soldiers of the Allied armies, your com- 
panions in arms, shall surpass you in vigour and in steadiness before the 
enemy, or in constancy in the trials which await you, 

“You will recollect that we are not making war on the peaceful inhabitants 
of the Crimea; whose dispositions are favourable to us, and who, reassured 
by our excellent discipline, by the respect which we will show for their re- 
ligion, their manners, und their persons, will not delay coming to us. 

“ Soldiers, at this moment, when you plant your standards on the soil of 
the Crimea, you are the hope of France—in some days you will be her pride. 
* Vive l’Empereur !’ 

“A. pe Sr. Annaup, Marshal, Commander-in-chief.” 


Unofficial details of the landing have also arrived by the regular mails; 
and they give a lively idea of the magnitude of the enterprise and the 
spirit which has actuated all engaged in its prosecution. 

It appears that the French and Turkish fleet and transports were in 
readiness to sail from Baltchik on the 5th; that they were not joined by 
the English fleet until the 8th; and that then the three fleets sailed on in 
company for Cape Tarkan, the English outsteaming their allies. On the 
8th, a conference of the commanders was held on board the Caradoc ; and 
it was resolved to send a commission of generals to examine the coasts of 
the Crimea and determine on a landing-place. Accordingly, Generals 
Canrobert, Martimprey, Thierry, Bizot, and other French officers, in the 
Primaguet, and Lord Raglan, Gencral Brown, and Sir John Burgoyne, 
in the Caradoc, accompanied by the Agamemnon and the Sampson, set 
out for the Crimea. They found a pretty extensive camp at Cape Cher- 
sonese, and observed the Russians in position on the Katcha and Alma 
rivers. Going up the coast, they remarked the facilities for landing af- 
forded by Eupatoria and Old Fort; and determined to seize the former, 
and land the troops at the latter. Meanwhile, the vast fleet had reached 
Cape Tarkan, and had there awaited the result of the exploration of the 
generals. From Tarkan they sailed on the 12th, but were retarded by a 
storm ; and on the 13th they arrived close upon the landing-plave sclected 
by the commanders. 

The three fleets took up their position off the coast early on the morn- 
ing of the 14th; the English on the left, the French in the ccntre, and 
the Turks on the right, covering an expanse of nearly nine miles, The 
landing-place allotted to the English has been clearly described by the 
special correspondent of the Times, ‘ 

“The place selected for our landing is a low strip of beach and shingle 
cast up by the violence of the surf, and forming a sort of causeway between 
the sea and a stagnant salt-water lake, one of those rema:kuble deposits of 
brackish water so frequent along this shore of the Crimea, and which abound 
close to our present quarters. The lake is about one mile long aud half a 
mile broad; and when we first arrived its borders and surface were fre- 
quented by vast flocks of wild-fowl. There is another sheet to the South of 
us, and there is another to the North, between our camp and Lupatoria. 
The causeway is not more than 200 yards broad ; and it leads, at the right or 
Southern extremity of the lake, by a geutle ascent, to an irregular table- 
land or plateau of trifling elevation, dotted with tumuli or barrows such as 
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are seen in several parts of England, and extending > base 
remarkable chain called, from heir shape, the Tent Reseneeian Town, 
the sea this plateau presents a precipitous face of red clay and sandstone, 
varying in height from 100 to 150 feet; and it terminates by a descent al- 
most to the sea level, at the distance of nearly two miles from the shores of 
the lake. Thence towards the South there is a low sandy beach, with 
fringe of shingle raised by the action of the waves above the level of the 
nd, and saving it from inundation. This low coast runs as far as the eve 
can reach, till it is lost beneath the base of the mountain ranzes over Sebaw 
topol. The country inland, visible from the decks of our ships is covered 
with cattle, with grain in stack, with farm houses, and seems capable of 
producing enormous quantities of live stock and fodder.” 4 

From the decks of the ships were also visible, Cossacks scouring the 
roads, herdsmen in the fields, country-people going to market, and “the 
post-carriage from Sebastopol to Odessa rolling leisurely along.” 

At nine o'clock, the signal for the embarkation was made by the Agamem- 
non—a single black ball run up to the fore. The operations previously 
decided on were rapidly put in practice. The enemy offered no resist- 
ance. The boats assembled, not exactly 
as might have been anticipated, fi 
following divisions, 
Pero Division, Sir George Brown—Second Battalion Rifle Brigade, 

venth Vusileers, Nineteenth Regiment, Twenty-third Fusileers, Thirty- 
third Regiment, Seventy-seventh Regiment, Eighty-eighth Regiment, Bri- 
gadier Major-General Codrington, and Brigadier-General Buller. ‘ 

The First Division, under the Duke of Cambridge, includes the Grenadier. 
Coldstream, and Scots Fusileer Guards, under Major-General Bentinck and 
the Forty-second, Seventy-ninth, and Ninety-third Highlanders, under Bri- 
gadier Sir C, Campbell. 

The Second Division, under Sir De L. Evans, consists of the Tiirtieth, 
Fifty-fifth, and Ninety-fifth, under Brie adier-General Pennefather, and the 
Forty-first, Forty-seventh, and F orty-ninth, under Brigadier-General Adams. 

The Third Division. under Sir R. England, is composed of the First 
Royals, Twenty-eighth, Thirty-eighth, Forty-fourth, Fiftieth, and Sixty- 
eighth Regiinents—Brigadiers Sir John Campbell and Eyre. (Fourth Regi- 
ment only six companies.) 

The Fourth Division, under Sir George Cathcart—the Twenticth Regi- 
ment Twenty-first Regiment, Rifle Brigade, Second battalion, Sixty-third 

egiment. 

The Cavalry Division (Lord Lucan) is made up of the Fourth Light Dra- 
goons, Eighth Hussars, Eleventh Hussars, Thirteenth Light Dragoons, Se- 
venteenth Lancers, forming a Light Cavalry Brigade, under Lord Cardigan; 
Fourth Dragoon Guards, Fifth Dragoon Guards, Sixth Dragoons, making 
the Ileavy Cavalry Brigade, under Brigadier-General Scarlett. 

The first British force to step on shore was a company of the Seventh 
Fusileers, under Lieutenant-Colonel Yea; followed by the Second Batta- 
lion of the Rifle Brigade. But the whole of the Light Division got 
speedily on shore, and the other divisions followed with equal rapidity ; 
so that by twelve o’clock the beach was swarming with soldiers. The 
process of landing and the gallant exertions of the blue-jackets are graphi- 
cally described by the Times’ correspondent. 

“A gig or cutter, pulled by eight or twelve sailors, with a paddle-box 
boat, flat, or Turkish pinnace in tow, (the latter purchased for the service,) 
would come up alongside a steamer or transport in which troops were ready 
for disembarkation. The officers of each company first descended, each man 
in full dress, Over his shoulder was slung his bavresack, containing what 
had been, ere it underwent the process of cooking, 4!ib. of salt meat and a 
bulky mass of biscuit of the same weight. This was his ration for three 
days. Besides this, each officer carried his greatcoat, rolled up and fastened 
in a hoop round his body, a wooden canteen to hold water, a small ration of 
spirits, whatever change of under-clothing he could manage to stow away, 
his forage-cap, and in most instances a revolver. Each private carried his 
blanket and greatcoat strapped up into a kind of knapsack, inside which was 
a pair of boots, a pair of socks, a shirt, and, at the request of the men them- 
selves, a forage-cap ; he also carried his wateT-canteen and the same rations 
as the officer, a portion of the mess cooking apparatus, firelock and bayonet 
of course, cartouch-box and fifty rounds of ball-cartridge for Minié, sixty 
rounds for smooth-bore arms. 

‘“* As each man came creeping down the ladder, Jack helped him along 
tenderly from rung to rung till he was sufe in the boat ; took Bis firelock and 
stowed it away ; removed his knapsack and packed it snugly under the seat ; 
patted him on the back, and told him ‘not to be afeerd on the water’; treat- 
ed ‘the sojer,’ in fact, in a very kind and tender way, as though he were a 
large but not very sagacious pet, who was not to be frightened or lost sight 
of on any account ; and did it all so quickly, that the large paddle-box boats, 
containing one hundred men, were filled in five minutes. ‘hen the latter 
took the paddle-box in tow, leaving her, however, in charge of a careful cox- 
ewain, and the same attention was paid to getting the ‘ sojer 
was evinced in getting him into the boat , the sailors, (half or wholly naked 
in the surf,) standing by at the bows, and handing each man and his accou- 
trement down the plank to the shingle, for fear ‘ he’d fall off and hurt him- 
self.. Never did men work better than our blue-jackets ; especially valuable 
were they with horses and artillery, and their delight at having a horse to 
hold and to pat all to themselves was excessive. When the gun-carriages 
stuck fast in the shingle, half a dozen herculean seamen rushed at the wheels, 
and, with a ‘ Give way, my lads—all together !’ soon spoked it out with a 
run, and landed it on the hurd sand. No praise can do justice to the willing 
labour of these fine fellows, They never relaxed their efforts as long as man 
or horse of the expedition remained to be landed ; and many of them, officers 
as well as men, were twenty-four hours in their boats.”’ 

Meanwhile, Sir George Brown had been one of the first on shore ; and 
he was the first to meet with an adventure. A Russian officer had been 
observed on the heig'.ts all the morning, sketching and taking notes, ac- 
companied by a few Cossacks. They were within range of a Minié rifle, 
but ncbody molested them. At length the Cossacks were observed point- 
ing with their lances, and suddenly two cocked hats became visible on 
the cliff. Those hats, as was shortly apparent, covered the heads of Sir 
George Brown and the new Quartermaster-General Airey. The Cos- 
sacks saw them, but they saw not the Cossacks; and the picket in at- 
tendance was some way off. Suddenly the Cossacks dismounted, and 
disappeared in pursuit: but they were again speedily visible riding 
swiftly away, under fire of the Fusileers. They had attempted a rush at 
Sir George, but he had happily observed them in time. 

About mid-day the beach presented a striking spectacle. Generals 
were sitting on powder-barrels, staff-vfficers were waiting for their horses, 
medical men for their stores. The natives readily came in with provisions 
and carts; and a deputation waited on Lord Raglan to beg for muskets 
and gunpowder. They also gave such information of the position and 
force of the enemy as they could. Towards nightfall, the divisions had 
taken up their positions; the Light Division on the left of the advance, 
going inland some miles; and the other divisions occupying posts from 
their right to the beach. During the day, six steamers, three from each 


; y in order, but in irregular groups, | 
The force to be landed consisted of the | 


’ on shore that | 


fleet. eded Southwerd to shell a Russi 
| fleet, proce uthwerd to shell a Russian post near the sea, a fi 
| miles from Old Fort. The Sampson alone pitched her shells oe the 
enemy, and dispersed them. 
| ‘The landing of the French was begun about half 
| ing, by the passage on shore of a man-of-war’s 
General Canrobert, and the erection of a flagstaff and tricolor, to cries 
_ of “Vive ’Empereur!” The force to be disembarked was about 23,000 
| men; and, commencing at eight o’clock, they had landed 6000 men in less 
than half an hour. The instant a regiment had landed, skirmishers were 
thrown out in all directions, covering the march of the troops inland, 
| “The landing,” says a French official document, “ was effected with 
, prodigious — and mathematical precision.” At two o’ciock, Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud left the deck of the Ville de Paris and went on shore; 
| the three divisions of the French army, eighteen guns, and a squadron of 
: Spahis, were landed in the course of the day. 
| ‘The night of the 14th was dreadfully wet; and the English troops, 
| whose tents had not been landed, passed the night without shelter. Ge- 
neral Brown and the Duke of Cambridge slept under carts tilted up; and 
General Evans was the. only officer whose tent had been landed by his 
staff. The rain fell in torrents, penetrating the greatcoats and blankets 
, of the soldiers: the change of linen brought ashore was saturated, and 
| fire was out of the question. Nevertheless, we have scen no cry of com- 
| plaint, except from the comfort-loving correspondent of the Zimes, who 
drearily mourns the absence of his hot grog at supper. The letters from 
officers speak lightly of the rain ; and some of them are so elated with the 
| prospect of meeting the enemy, that they declare they were never so 
“jolly” in their lives. The French and Turks had landed their tents, 
and had slept in comparative dryness. 
On the morning of the 15th, the surf tumbled heavily on the shore ; 
| and for some time it was thought that it would be necessary to send the 
| guns and cavalry to Eupatoria: but as the wind abated at noon, the 
| cavalry and guns were with great exertion put on shore. The process of 
; landing was sufficiently difficult— 
| The paddle-box boats and flats are pulled by launches and cutters, under 
| the command of naval officers, up to the ship to be discharged. A certain 
number of the men get upon these horse-rafts, and their horses are lowered 
in order, one after the other, to the number of twelve or fourteen to each large 
| flat, and of six or eight to each paddle-box boat, the latter being provided 
| with tempo floorings for the.reception of the horses. The troopers not 
| required to hold the horses are stowed away in the row-boats, and the little 
| flotilla sets off on its voyage to land. It generally happens that some smart, 
active, little tug, commanded by a naval officer, rushes down on them ere 
they have gone far—‘ makes fast’—adds them to a string of some six or 
eight other boats, and flutters off to the beach ; where she leaves them to 
make the best of their way from the edge of the surf to terra firma. Ar- 
rived in the surf, Jack leaps into the water, and by hauling, shoving, thump- 
ing, and kicking, manages to ‘start’ the horses down the inclined plane of 
| planks half resting on the beach, half floating on the breakers, and to do the 
work of half-a-dozen soldiers in his own wild quaint style. If the greatest 
care is not taken the floats will tilt over when they touch the ground, and 
no skill can prevent such a catastrophe at times. I¢ was thus that some 
horses were lost; and the wonder is, when one stands on the sand and sees 
the violence of the billows, that many more accidents of the kind are not 
occurring momentarily.” 

On the same day, the 15th, the Times correspondent describes one of 
the terrible incidents of war. 

‘* Signal was made from the Emperor for all ships to send their sick on 
board the Kangaroo, In the course of the day, the last-named ship was sur- 
rounded by hundreds of boats laden with sick men, and the vessel. was speedil 
crowded to suffveation. Before evening, she had about 1500 invalids in a 
stages of suffering on board. The scene is described as appalling—in fact, too 
frightful for the details to be dwelt upon. When the time for sailing arrived, 
the Kangaroo hoisted the signal in reply to orders to proceed—‘ It is a dan- 
gerous experiment.’ The Emperor then signalled—* What do you mean ?’ 
The reply was—‘ The ship is unmanageable.’ All the ~~ she was lying 

| with the signal up—‘ Send boats to assistance’; and at last orders were 
given to transfer some of her melancholy freight to other vessels also pro- 
ceeding to Constantinople. Many deaths occurred on board, many miserable 
scenes took place ; but there is, alas! no use indescribing them. It is clear, 
however, that neither afloat nor on shore is the medical staff nearly suffi- 
cient. I myself saw men dying on the beach, on the line of march, and in 
bivouack, without any medical assistance ; and this within hail of a fleet of 
five hundred sail, bee within sight of head-quarters! We want more sur- 
geons, both in the fleet andin the army. Often, too often, medical aid 
cannot be had at all; and it frequently comes too late.” ; 

On the 16th, the principal officers of a neighbouring Tartar village— 
a perfect group of aldermanic persons—waited on Lord Raglan with their 
congratulations. A regular market was established, and provisions were 
regularly paid for. But the conduct of the French Spahis seemed likely 
to disturb these friendly relations; for in the evening a squadron of them 
came up driving flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, their drovers and herds- 
men, before them,—plunder they had seized on a foraging party. Some 
French marauders, also, sacked a village and outraged the inhabitants— 
at least so it is stated. 

Some glimpses of persons now and then are affurded by the numerous 
letters in the journals. Here are a couple. 

“* The men appeared hearty and cheerful, after the fatigues of the two pre- 
ceding nights. 1 happened to pass the Duke of Cambridge, for whom a 
rough kind of tent had been thrown up, sitting outside it, and engaged very 
| contentedly in discussing (sailorwise) a substantial junk of salt pork sur- 
mounting a huneh of brown bread. His Royal Highness looked every inch 
a soldier, after his illness; which he seems to have quite shaken off—every 
one hopes permanently. Lord Cardigan, who is the impersonation of vigour 
and activity, headed an exploring party, which penetrated a considerable dis- 
tance into the interior.” 

“The people were invited to bring in supplies to the army, and were as- 
sured that they would be paid punctuully for whatever we might have occa- 
sion for. They evineed the most friendly and trustful —— and have 
willingly afforded every accommodation in their power. From my own ob- 
servation, I am inclined to think that they are a rather amiable and kindly- 
disposed race. They have gladly given some of our officers lodging in their 
cottages and farm-houses. ‘The Countess of Errol, who came on shore amid 
the plaudits of the army, was provided with comparatively cleanly and com- 
fortable quarters in one of their houses ; and their pecuniary charges are on a 
scale so moderate as to form an agreeable surprise after the systematic extor- 
tion of our friends the Turks.” : 

An officer writes on the 15th in this manly fashion— 

* It was quite dark when we reached our ground, [on the l4th,] and there 
was nothing but a little dry grass to attempt a fire with, and such as it was 
it went out as soon as lighted ; so the men gave up the effort very soon, and 
lay down for the night. Few. bad more than their greatcoats, and a few a 
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et: but, notwithstanding the rain which came on, we got on wonder- 
eal. T landed with a violent cold, but I am happy to say it has en- 
tirely left me. The next night a brother officer and myself had a blanket 
stuck up with a firelock and our swords, and slept under it very comfortably. 
Yesterday we got our tents, but nothing else. I, however, brought a pair of 
saddle-bags on shore, as I have a second horse, and am, in consequence, in 
luxury compared with others. We cannot get water enough towash. With 
the exception of a hurried tumble into the surf yesterday, I have had no 
sort of a wash since I landed ; so you may imagine what a mess I am in.” 


The Moniteur of the Fleet gives the following summary of the probable 
composition of the collective Russian force now in the Crimea. 

« Ist brigade of the 14th division, commanded by Major-General 
Shabobrinski, and comprising the regiment No. 27, Volhynia, Colo- 
nel Chrusheff, and the regiment No. 28, Minsk, Colonel Prihodkin ; 
say 8 battalions at 1000 each ....ccccreccceccccccccccccccsccese 

+ 17th division (Major-General Loubimoff), comprising the regi- 
ment of the line No. 33, Moscow, Major-General Kartyanoff, and 
the regiment No. 34, Busirsk, Colonel Feodoroff........ ee 

“ The regiment No. 33 of light infantry, Borodino, Colonel Ve- 
refkinshelusa, and the regiment No. 34, ditto, Tarulin, Major-Ge- 
neral 


8,000 


8,000 
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** CAVALRY. 

« Second brigade of the 6th light division; the Hussar regiment 
No. 11, Kief (Grand Duke Nicholas-Maximilinovitch), and No. 12, 
Ingermanland (Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar), Colonels Charletski 
and Batovitch, say 16 squadrons ........sseceececcccceseceeecs 

* COSSACKS, 

« An exact estimate is difficult; we think we are near the mark 

by putting them dowN 28. ..secesceesecereeerececeseecseeees 
' *“ FIELD ARTILLERY. 

Six batteries, 48 guns ......cececcceccccccsesesccseses 1,200 

Seven garrisoN COMPANIES . ...6.eeceeccceccceccceceeees 1,400 

Two light batteries . ....cccccccccevccccccccccccccccscs 
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3,200 


20,000 


3,200 
20,500 





70,900 

“We consider, then, that 70,000 men may have been the effective strength 

of the Russian troops in the Crimea at the moment our troops landed, and 
on the hypothesis that reinforcements could not have arrived.” 





In the Moniteuwr of Thursday is published a somewhat lengthy but 
interesting and instructive report from the military intendant of the 
Army of the East. The topics reported on are the arrangements made 
for hospitals, the provisioning of the troops, encampments, and transports. 
We subjoin that part of the report which relates to the provisioning of 
the army. 

«These wants being well understood, I set about supplying them. I 
freighted at Constantinople all the sailing and steam transports that could 
be found. I succeeded in getting a sufficient number of them, not merely 
for the first convoy, but in order to prepare for the second, so that it will 
be ready to sail the moment the steamers detached from the squadron shall 
come and fetch them. Moreover, I got the Admiral of the Ottoman squad- 
ron to take on board his ship 450 tons of our provisioms. Thanks to these 
means, the supplies of provisions calculated for 30,000 persons drawing ra- 
‘ions are composed of— 

Biscuit, 25 days 
Flour, 15 days 
Rice, 45 days. 
Salt, 55 days. 
re } 50 days, double ration. The navy will not supply any. 
Wine, 800,000 rations, 
Brandy, 400,000 rations. 
Salt provisions, 17 days. 
Fresh meat, 10 days. 

“Your Excellency will remark that the victualling in animal food is re- 


Ration for a meal and for soup. 
Rations at 90 grammes “each. 








latively small. I could not possibly procure a greater quantity of salt meat. | 
Not one of the vessels sent from the English and French seaports had arrived | 


before my departure. I hope some will reach Varna before my second con- 
voy put tosea. As for the fresh meat, 1 have not had shipped on board 


“Soldats!—Je vous quitte; mais pour revenir bientOt juger par moiméme 
de vos progrés et de votre persévérance. 

“La création du camp du Nord, vous le savez, a eu pour but de ee 
nos troupes du littoral, afin qu’unies plus promptement 4 celles de |’ Angle- 
terre, elles se portent partout od l'honneur des deux nations en ferait un 
devoir. Il a été créé pour montrer a l'Europe que, sans dégarnir aucun 
point de l’intérieur, nous pouvions facilement rassembler prés de cent mille 
hommes de Cherbourg 4 St. Omer. Il a été eréé pour vous habituer aux 
exercices militaires, aux marches, aux fatigues, et, croyez-moi, rien n’égale 
pour le soldat cette vie en commun et en plein air qui apprend A se connaitre 
et A résister 4 l’intempérie des saisons. 

“Sans doute, le séjour du camp sera rigoureux pendant l'hiver; mais je 

compte sur les efforts de chacun pour le rendre protitable 4 tous. La patne 
d’ailleurs réclame de chacun de nous un concours actif; les uns protégent 
la Gréce contre l’influenee funeste de la Russie; les autres maintiennent a 
Rome l'indépendance du St. Pére; les autres affermissent et étendent notre 
domination en Afrique; d'autres enfin plantent, peut-étre aujourd’hui 
méme, nos aigles sur murs de Sébastopol. Eh bien! vous qu’excitent 
de si nobles exemples, et dont une division vient de s’illustrer par la prise 
de Bomarsund, vous serez d’autant plus capables de contribuer pour votre 
part 4 l’@uvre commune que vous serez plus aguerris aux travaux de la 
suerre. 
P **Ce sol classique que vous foulez aux pieds a déja formé des héros ; cette 
colonne élevée par nos péres rappelle de bien grands souvenirs, et la statue 
qui la surmonte semble, par un hasard providentiel, indiquer la route a 
suivre. Voyez cette statue de l'Empereur; elle s’appuie sur I'Occident et 
menace ]'Orient. De Ja, en effet, le danger pour la civilisation moderne ; 
de notre cété, le rempart pour la défendre. 

**Soldats! vous serez dignes de votre noble mission.” 

This speech was heard in profound stillness, and followed by shouts 
of “Vive l’Empereur!” 

On Sunday the Emperor and Empress returned to Paris. 

The Moniteur of Wednesday contained the following announcement of 
the fact that the Emperor of Austria had congratulated the Emperor of 
the French on the victories of the Allies in the Crimea— 

“Tlis Majesty the Emperor of Austria has charged Baron de Hiibner to 
convey to the Emperor of the French his sincere congratulations for the bril- 
liant success of his arms in the Crimea, and to add that he most heartily 
joins in all the hopes connected with it.” 

The Emperor of the French has forwarded the following letter to the 
Minister of the Interior; dated St. Cloud, October 3. 

“ Monsieur le Ministre—The following extract from a letter of Barbés has 
been communicated to me. A prisoner who preserves, in spite of long suf- 
ferings, such patriotic sentiments, cannot, under my reign, remain in prison, 
Cause him, therefore, to be set at liberty immediately, and without eondi- 
tions. Whereupon, I pray God to have you in his holy keeping. Navo- 
LEON,” 

The extract alluded to is in these words— 

“I crave victories for the French. Yes, yes! let them thrash those Cos- 
sacks; and the cause of civilization, with that of the world, will gain all the 
more by it. Like thyself, I could have wished we had not had war; but 
since the sword is drawn, it must not return to its scabbard without glory. 
This glory will do the nation good; she wants it more than anybody, Ever 
since Waterloo we have been the conquered in Europe ; and to do something 
good, even at home, I think it is useful to show strangers that we know 
how to smell powder. I pity our party if there are any of us that. think 
differently. Alas! all that was wanting was for us to lose the moral feeling, 
after losing so many other things.” 

Grrmany.—The Prussian Government has replied to the Austrian eir- 
cular of the 14th, by a despatch from Baron Manteuffel, dated the 21st 
September, addressed to Count Arnim, the Prussian Envoy at Vienna, and 
by him communicated to Count Buol. 

Baron Manteuffel describes the lively satisfaction with which the King 
his master received the Austrian explanations; explanations in which he 
sees “an essential step forwards towards an understanding between both 
Powers,” which he thinks are “ calculated to bring forth the basis of a 
new manifestation of the unanimity of all federal allies.” Accepting the 
fact of the evacuation of the Principalities as the setting aside of the 


; danger of a conflict between Austria and Russia, the Prussian Govern- 


more than eight hundred oxen, because there were no ox-stalls.on deck. | 


However, I do not think we shall run short of meat. The navy is to supply 
me with salted meats for twelve days. We shall then have provisions for 
thirty-nine days; now, thirty-nine days after the landing, we shall surely 
by that time have received the second convoy. 
Sebastopol will be decided, and it is probable that we shall find cattle by that 
time for sale in the Crimea. 


Besides, the question of | 


“The fodder question was the most difficult to be resolved in a satisfactory | 


manner ; neither has it been, except in so far as barley is concerned. Not 


only is the hay difficult to send for an expedition of this nature, but we had | 


very little of it at Varna. The greatest part of what was there has been dis- 
tributed to the deck-stalls and stables. There is hardly enough left fo. a 
week in the convoy, but there is barley for about forty days, taking the ra- 
tion at five kilogrammes. 
The commission sent by the Marshal to reconnoitre the coasts saw plenty of 
haystacks not very far off from the place of landing. If the Russians have 
not destroyed this precious resource, it will remove the only serious diffi- 
culty of the expedition in a commissariat point of view. This difficulty will 
always exist, M. le Ministre, wherever forage cannot be procured in the 
countries occupied by the army. ‘The transports by sea are so slow, so un- 


ment hints that the interests of Germany would be essentially forwarded 
“if the Danubian Principalities be excluded from the territories accessible 
for military operations.” Sceing in the evacuation of the Principalities 
a proof of the compulsive force of the treaty of April 20, the Prussian 
Government desires to give validity to that policy by secing that treaty 
confirmed in a binding manner by the Diet, “so that Russia, so long as 
Austria does not attack her, shall not make an inroad of war against the 
Imperial territory for her occupation of the Principalities without finding 
all Germany united with Austria.” But the Prussian Government desires 
to see “ foreign elements” excluded from the occupation of the Danubian 


| Principalities; and it does not see in the Austrian circularof the 14th 


I hope we shall find hay and straw in the Crimea. | 


certain, on account of the two straits they have to sail through, that, de- | 


spite the great resources derived from Algeria, and which your Excellency 
re at my disposal—despite those, equally important, which I have col- 
ected on various points of Turkey, 

“* We only saved seven field-ovens from the fire at Varna. I take them 
with me : the army will then, from the first opening of the campaign, be 
able to receive bread every third day. I carry with me, besides, iron and 
baking-materials for making twenty ovens. A ship laden with bricks, ano- 
ther with boards and posts, are in the convoy. 

ve bricks in ballast. 

“The probable spot for landing is. completely bare. 
seen for a certain distance around. 


No wood is to be 
I had to foresee the case, in which the 
resistance of the enemy would not permit our divisions to take up imme- 
diately their positions on the wooded grounds. I consequently had some 
ships in the convoy laden with 6000 cwt. of firewood.” 

v Emperor terminated his stay in the camp of the Army 
North in a characteristic fashion. On Saturday he reviewed the 








Frayce.—The 
of the a 


whole of the troops, in the presence of the Empre ho rode a dappl 
f press, who rode a dapple 
Poh, Andalusian eve After the review, the troops were formed into a 
OW square ; and the Emperor, posting himself in the centre, delivered 
the following iF. -wn, peror, posting himself in the centre, deliver 


I am always exposed to a scarcity of hay. | 


Besides these, several ships | 





any guarantee in this respect for German interests. The pith of the cir- 
cular is contained in the following paragraphs— 

** Besides, we have not been enabled to see clearly hitherto in how far the 
Principalities will be speedily closed against military operations by the Aus- 
trian occupation, and whether the same may henceforth be employed as 
a point of departure for attacks upon Russian territory by others than Aus- 
trian troops; so that Russian troops might not also be brought into collision 
with that portion of the Imperial Austrian force which occupies the Prin- 
cipalities, when repulsing an attack upon the defensive position assumed b 
Russia. Through an eventuality of this nature, the tranquillity whie 
Germany has derived from the assurances of Austria and Prussia as regards 
the setting aside of the danger of conflict between the two empires, would 
suffer a prejudice which must lead to the weighing of the importance of 
German local interests, to be protected on the Lower Danube by the entry of 
Austrian troops into the Principalities, against general German interests, 
which would find its expression in the question of Germany’s participation 
in a general war. 

“We should consider the interests which Germany has in that vicinity as 
fully secured under the exclusive protection of Imperial troops; and we doubt 
not that the Imperial Government shares in this our view: but it is not in 
our power to overlook in how far the state of things permits the practical 
carrying out of the same to appear possible to the Imperial Government, 
We shail be thankful if the Imperial Cabinet will complete, by some eluci- 
dations in regard to the points at present mooted, the materials which it has 
already furnished us for the estimation of German interests protected by the 
occupation of the Principalities.” 

The Prussian Government is of opinion that no practical good would 
arise from a decision with respect to “the four points” by the Diet; but 
should the Diet think otherwise, it is hinted that the King of Prussia 
would be best pleased if the Diet would “express its readiness to lend 
the weight of its moral support in favour of the four points, as soon as @ 
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new opportunity should offer for introducing negotiations upon the basis of 
the same.” . 
Srar.—Queen Christina has addressed a letter to her daughter, from 


| 


Bayonne, urging the services she has rendered to constitutional liberty | 


in Spain; complaining bitterly of the treatment she has received ; 
pleading long and eloquently for a trial; and magnanimously insisting 
that Queen Isabella should forget the daughter and remember only that 
she is a Queen! 

Carlists have begun to show themselves in Catalonia; and it is affirmed 
that the Count de Montemolin has issued a manifesto to the Spanish 
people. 

Canapa.—Mr. Morin, a member of the new Administration, under the 
leadership of Sir Allan M‘Nab, made explanations to the Assembly, on 
the 11th September, on behalf of his colleagues. He announced that 
the new Cabinet would be ready to proceed at once with the seculariza- 
tion of the Clergy Reserves, the ratification of the Reciprocity Treaty, 
the adjustment of the Scignorial Tenure question, the reduction of the 
Customs-duties, and the assimilation of the Municipal Laws of Lower 
Canada to those of Upper Canada. The present belief is that the Coali- 
tion Ministry can command a large vote in the House; a majority of 
some forty is calculated upon. 

Inp1a AND Cuna.—The despatches by the overland mail arrived on 
Sunday, bringing papers from Bombay to the 30th August. There is no 
news of any importance ; and the bulk of what is communicated relates to 
the alleged negotiations between Dost Mohamed, the Herat chief, and the 
Persians. The Khans of Herat, Khiva, and Bokhara, are all described 
as courting an alliance with the ruler of Cabul; the Herat people to ob- | 
tain restitution of some territory taken from them by the chiefs of 
Candahar, and the Khiva and Bokhara rulers to prevent them from fall- 
ing either under the sway of the Russians or the Persians. The latter ' 

assembled a strong force at Merw. It is stated that the English will 
not interfere in these disputes, unless it should be necessary to prevent 
the Persians from joining the Russians. 

The chief news from China, which extends to the 6th August, is that 
the insurgents had been so successful in the neighbourhood of Canton 
that it was daily expected that the city would fall into their hands. 

Avustratia.—The Morning Chronicle of yesterday contained the follow- 
ing comprehensive information on “ the interesting employment of con- 
stitution-making upon which the Australian Legislatures have recently 
been engaged.” 


“The results of their deliberations were transmitted to this country in | 


the course of last summer; but as the Victoria Act was not received till the 
3ist of May—and as it was obviously desirable that laws framed on such 
subjects by colonies whose circumstances were so nearly identical should be 
considered together—it was deemed expedient to reserve the whole question 
for the next session of the Imperial Parliament. It will then be matter of 
inquiry whether the proceedings of the Colonial Legislatures can be re- 
pm faithful expressions of the feelings of their constituents, and whe- 
ther, if this should - decided in the affirmative, there is any paramount 
reason which ought to prevent acquiescence in those arrangements which 
they have considered best suited to the peculiarities of the epee which 
they represent. * vdllliad From the papers recently laid before Par- 
liament, it appears that the Legislature of New South Wales is apprehensive 
of evasion of customs-duties on articles brought across the frontier from Vie- 
toria and South Australia. The Executive Council of the province has taken 
the alarm—customhouses with proper establishments are to be maintained, and 
the magistrates and police located on the frontier are to be requested to render 
every assistance in their powcr to the collectors in the protection of the re- 
venue. This move on the part of the Sydney authorities was met by the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of South Australia, who suggested in a despatch ad- 


| other two colonies, 


| offending letter contained a libel. 


as to recipients of salaries amounting to 100/. a year, and to lega i 

of waste ands belonging to the Crrwe—subiont however, in tas po ayo 
the test of literary ability which has been mentioned. The scale adopt + 
in South Australia is, as might be expected, much lower. A frechold of oo 
value of 20/., the occupation of a dwelling-house worth 5/. a year, and the 
P ‘ion of a leasehold worth 107. a year, are the only qualifications spe. 
cified in the Colonial Act. In the first-mentioned colony, and the last th 
qualifications of electors and members of the Lower House are to be the 





same; but in Victoria the possession of a freehold estate of the value of 


2000/. in fee simple, or 200. annually, is in the latter case required. For 
the Legislative Council, freehold estate of the value of 5000/. sterling, or 

Z. a year, is proposed as the standard of eligibility in Victoria; but’the 
aving left the nomination in the hands of the Crown 
abstain from laying down any regulation on the subject of pecuniary qua- 
lification. 

“In addition to the distinction which has just been mentioned, it is pro- 
posed that the province of Victoria s!iould be divided into six districts for the 
purposes of elections to the Legislative Council, and thirty-seven for elections 
to the House of Assembly. ‘The tenure of seats is also to be very different, 
In the Upper Chamber, one member is to retire at the expiration of each bien- 
nial period, while in the lower there is to be an entire reélection every five 
eee Omitting, therefore, minor distinctions, it will appear that the Legis. 
ature of Melbourne has availed itself of every hint which has been 
suggested for the purpose of making the two Chambers really independ. 
ent, and securing that which may be justly termed the conservative 
element in the proposed constitution. It would be easy to raise theo- 
retical objections against the precise plan which has been adopted; but 
we believe that, in its practical working, it is likely to have great 
advantages over the others with which we have contrasted it.” 


Pliscellaucous, 


A correspondence between Colonel Garrett of the Forty-sixth Regiment 
and the Duke of Cleveland has been published. Colonel Garrett opens 
the correspondence by recalling the attention of the Duke to a letter his 
Grace wrote to the Mayor of Windsor, apropos of the Perry fund— 

** After stating that you know nothing more of the evidence than was 
ublished in the morning papers, which you have carefully perused, your 
irace makes, among others, the following observation: ‘ If the youthis in 
the lower ranks of regiments are allowed to practise every sort of riot, drunk- 
enness, and debauchery, and no notice taken of it by their commander, are 
they to be made the victims and he to be let off scot-free, when by his own 
culpable.negligence he has been the sole cause of it; for such is this case 
with Colonel Garrett ?’” 

Colonel Garrett asks the Duke to point out that portion of the evidence 
relating to these charges which reflected against any other officers than 
Mr. Pe and Mr. Greer; and what evidence there was to justify the 
opinion that Colonel Garrett should be dismissed from his command >? 
The Duke of Cleveland refused to comply with this request ; alleging 
that every Englishman has a right to express his opinion upon public 
acts ; reminding Colonel Garrett that he is the Colonel’s superior officer ; 
adding, “and that my opinion is shared by the public at large, I 
think is sufficiently manifested by the numerous subscribers to 
the fund raising for the relief of Mr, Perry, amounting, I think, 
to upwards of 700/, and all in very small subscriptions, with 
the exception of one from one other nobleman and that of my own.” 
Colonel Garrett rejoins by some sarcastic allusions to the peaceful 
character of the Duke’s military service, and his rapid promotion; and 
suggests that as duelling is forbidden by the Articles of War, and he is 
about to sail with his regiment for the seat of war, it would be as well 
if the Duke would name a friend to settle the quarrel by arbitration. 
This the Duke refuses; and he refers the Colonel to a court of law, if his 
Colonel Garrett then publishes the 


S cre’ y 2 »? i ‘ re + ics - . . . . . 
dressed to the Secretary for the Colonies, ‘a more economical and con | correspon dence, in order that he may set himself right with the public. 


venient’ mode of levying duties on river-borne commodities; but, in the 
absence of a Federal Government, it appears unlikely that the separate Le- 
gislatures will readily agree on either plan. We earnestly hope that these 
——- are not to be regarded as the commencement of a war of tariffs 

tween the two colonies. On the impediments which will be thrown in 
the way of commerce, and the injury which will thus result to each pro- 
vince by the maintenance of customhouse lines between the two, it must 
be unnecessary for us to dilate; and as the difficulty of establishing a Zoll- | 
verein will increase with each year, the matter ought to receive the earliest 
attention. If not as a controlling, at least as a mediating power, the Im- 
perial Parliament may with advantage interfere, to arrest a course which 
cannot fail to produce dissension and embarrassment hereafter. 

“ Returning, however, from this digression to our original subject, we pro- 
pose to notice briefly some of the principal points of difference in the consti- 
tutions which have received the approval of the Provincial Legislatures. All 
these agree in desiring two separate Chambers; and all adopt the ordinary | 
Colonial designations, ‘ Legislative Council’ and ‘ louse of Assembly’— 
though, for a time, the more classical term ‘Senate’ was in favour at Vic- 
toria as a substitute for the former. There is, however, a great difference in 
the manner in which it is proposed that the three Legislative Councils | 
should be constituted. At Victoria, the principle of popular election has 
been approved, the qualifications required from electors being the possession 
of a freehold estate worth 10002. or annually returning 100/., a leasehold in- 
terest of corresponding value, a degree obtained from any University in the 
British dominions, the exercise of one of the learned professions, or a com- 
mission in the Queen’s service. So far, we have a very liberal educational | 


| men.” 


Another correspondence arising out of the same fertile subject has been 
made public. The Zimes had declared, on the 25th September, that “‘ the 
military profession has fallen to that degree in public opinion, that any 
man with the Queen's uniform on his back is henceforth held to prove 
himself a gentleman before he can be accepted as one by his country- 
This is read by Sir Duncan MacDougall, late Lieutenant-Colonel 
commanding the Seventy-ninth Highlanders, and now commanding the 
Royal Lancashire Militia— 


** As I have the honour of having ‘the Queen’s uniform on my back,’ ” 


| Sir Duncan writes to the Times, “I have a right to request you will make 
| me acquainted with the name of the author of the above-quoted slanderous 


paragraph; as, I thank God, it never was tarnished by me in the Regular 
Army, and, with God’s blessing, it never shall be while I am serving the 
Queen in the Militia force of the country.” 

On the 28th, not having received a reply, he again wrote, asking for 


| the name and address of the editor himself— 


** At my time of life, and in my state of health, I wish to remain in quiet 
and peace ; but no one shall ever be permitted to publish any slanderous at- 


| tack on my moral reputation as an individual, or as a member of any body to 
| which I may belong, without his being called to an account.”’ 


The editor replied, on the same day, by “ presenting his compliments” 
to Sir Duncan, and declining to give the name applied for; adding this 
recommendation— 

““Mr, Alexander Dobie, of Lancaster Place, Strand, the solicitor to 


franchise; but, not content with this, the fastidious colonists proceed, ; the proprietors of the Zimes, is the proper person to whom Sir Duncan 


by express enactment, to exclude every person who may attain the | 
age of twenty-one two i or more after the passing of the Act, | 
“unless he shall be able to read and write.’ ‘he Legislature of / 


MacDougall should apply, in case he feels himself aggrieved by anything 
that has appeared in the Times newspaper.” 
Sir Duncan rejoined on the 30th, stating that it only then remained 


Adelaide, on the other hand, adheres to the nominee system, inserting, at | for him to say, that should the writers of the slanderous paragraphs be 


the same time, a clause which will enable a majority consisting of two- 
thirds of the Lower House—with the Royal sanction, but without the assent 
of the Legislative Council—to substitute election for nomination, after a trial 
of nine years has shown the practical working of the constitution as at 
present framed. At Sydney, a very similar plan has aie been adopted, 
in place of the more complex one originally suggested by Mr. Wentworth. 
The only observable difference is that the nominees first appointed are, in 
New South Wales, to retain their seats for five years only, while all subse- 
quently selected will hold their positions for life; and that in South Aus- 
tralia all, without exception, are to be included in the latter category. 

“In the standards of qualification, both for members and_ electors, the 
schemes submitted by the Colonial Legislatures differ widely. In New South 
Wales, a freehold estate of the value of 100/., a leasehold yielding 10/. an- 
nually, a Government licence to depasture lands within the district, a salary 
of 100/, a year, or an annual payment of 40/. for board and lodging, or of 102, 
for lodging only, are required. In Victoria, the requisite value of freehold 
estate is to be only 50/., and the annual return from leasehold property the 





discovered, “‘ they would require to wield a more efficient weapon than a 
slanderer’s pen.”” He added some severe comments— 

‘**Should the writers in the Zimes, who have so long, so cruelly, and so 
systematically, attacked the honour of soldiers, and who have even auda- 
ciously censured their Royal Mistress, continue studiously to conceal them- 
selves, instead of acting like men in avowing their Gaenhip, may not 
those persons whose honour and reputation they have so unjustifiably as- 
sailed turn the weapons of the writers against themselves, and, in the refined 
language their traducers appear to delight in, just/y characterize them as 
being guilty of ‘ blackguardism,’ ‘brutality,’ and ‘ruffianism’; and, fur- 
ther, as ‘being in mind as arrant ruffians as ever cowered under the knout.’’” 

He presumes that the financial resources of the Times would be used 
“‘to screen from punishment any unprincipled man, whose anonymous, 
assassinlike, and libellous attacks on moral character, may obtain inser- 
tion therein” ; and he points out the futility of a prosecution, for if the 
publisher were proceeded against and convicted, the fine awarded would 


same as before ; and the franchise is also extended to all 10/, occupiers, as well | be paid out of the general treasury of the Zimes, and the imprisonmcnt 
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would be borne by “a man of straw, while the cowardly skulking slan- 
derer would escape unpunished.” 








A notice issued on Tuesday by the War Department states that “the 
Royal Commission, authorizing the collection and control of a Patriotic 
Fund for the relief of the widows and orphans of soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, killed or dying in active service in the present war, is to be pro- 
mulgated without loss of time.” 


Some explanation of the return of the Arctic explorers in the Phonix 
has been made public. 
ville more plentiful than it has been for many years past, and that it had 
great difficulty and was ten days in getting through the pack. On the 
26th Au 


field, to his great astonishment, found the North Star on the eve of 


starting for England with the crews of the whole squadron on board. | 


Leaving stores for Captain Collinson of the Enterprise, they sailed for 
home next day, and arrived at Queenstown on Thursday week. 
The most interesting arrivals are some records left by Captain Collin- 


son of the Enterprise, and picked up by Lieutenant Mecham of the Re- | 


solute at Princess Royal Islets and Ramsay Island. It appears that the 
Enterprise closely followed the Investigator up Prince of Wales's Strait, 
and wintered in 1851 in latitude 71° 35’, West longitude 117°40'. The latest 
record of the Enterprise was found on Ramsay Islaygd, and is dated “ Au- 
gust 27, 1852; lat. 71° 25, long. 119° 5.” All then were well, and 
Captain Collinson announced his intention of pursuing “the Channel 
separating Wollaston from Prince Albert's Land; the entrance to which 
is in lat. 70° 35° North.” 

Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 
















Ten Weeks Week 
of 1844-"53. of 1854. 

Lymotic Diseases ....eceeseceeseecese Sevcccccceccecesccs eccccce 3,155 eooe Lldd 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat. 420 eens 45 
Tubcrowlar Diseases 2. ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccceccces 1,731 cece 1st 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ....... 1,105 eee 148 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........seeseeeeeeeccees 356 seee 49 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .., 1,036 coos | «62148 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .. 606 eeee 73 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. 1. ccccccccecceececeeececscceucee 98 esee 15 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &€c. ..... coe 106 eoce w 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, 74 eoce 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. . 15 esee 4 
Malformations. ..scccecccceesenesecees 42 eeee 2 
Premature Birth ..ceececcceeceecsecece 250 sees 44 
Atrophy .... 264 eevee 56 
ABE ccoeee 417 eeee 35 
Sudden... .cccccccsccsecsseseces eecccecece 1y6 eese 43 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance oe 6598 an 
_ = 

Total (including unspecified causes) .......-seeeseeeeeece 10,503 2,216 


The Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge leave Kew today to visit the 
Earl and Countess of Derby ai Knowsley. 


Viscountess Stratford de Redcliffe and family have arrived at Constan- 
| 


tinople. 


The Duchess of Nassau gave birth toa Prince on the night of the 22d | 


September. 
Don Enrique de Bourbon is now a private National Guard in the Light 
company of the Second Madrid Battalion. 


Major-General Sir Frederick Smith, R. E., has gone to Boulogne to inquire 
into and report upon the system of “‘ hutting’’ adopted in the camp there in 
place of tents, witb a view to its introduction into the British service. 

Four line-of-battle ships, on their return to Sheerness from the Baltic, 
are ordered to be taken into the fitting-basin, when their crews will have six 
weeks’ leave of absence, and be paid the wages due to them. On their re- 
turn they will be at liberty to volunteer for any ship in active service re- 
quiring hands. This is a boon the blue-jackets have long desired. 


A new military body, the Mounted Staff Corps, embarked at Woolwich on 
Saturday, for the East. The men are selected for their intelligence and good 
conduct, from the Irish Police and Constabulary force principally, and also 
from the Metropolitan Police. They all appeared to be men in the very 
prime of life, above the average height, and to be possessed of great muscular 
energy. They are accompanied by Major Grant, their commanding-officer, 
Captain Baynes, and two subalterns, Cornets Budgen and Hunton. Their 
appearance was novel and picturesque. They were dressed in the new regi- 
mental tunic, which is a short red frock-coat, without epaulettes, ornamented 
back and front with black braid. The head-dress consists of a strong black 
felt hat, resembling an ordinary helmet in shape, and encased or set in an 
open work of brass. They wore black or dark blue pantaloons, lined for 
about six inches round the bottom and up the inside of the leg with leather. 
They were each armed with a sword and a Colt’s revolver, which they carried 
in a neat black leather case on the left side. 


Some 2000 stand of arms taken at Bomarsund have been deposited in 
the armoury stores at the Tower. 


The national animosity between Fins and Russians caused some disturb- 
ance last week on board the two ships at Sheerness containing the Bomar- 
sund captives. There was a great deal of rough language, scuffing, wrest- 
ling, biting, and kicking; and the prisoners at length grew so violent that 
it was necessary to threaten that the sentries would fire upon them to quell 
the rioting. The Russians have since been removed to Milbay Prison, near 
Devonport. 

Fifty Sisters of Charity left Marseilles last week to tend the sick and 
wounded in the East. 

The Emperor of the French has given 50,000 francs from his privy purse 
for the establishment of lines of omnibuses between the camps and Boulogne 
for the use of the soldiers. The omniBuses are to be gratis for the men, and 
are to leave each camp four times a day, and to return four times. 


This week the uniform postage-rate of sixpence to New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and South Australia, came into effect. 
A company is proposed to be formed to build an “‘ emigrants’ home”’ at Til- 
bury, close to the terminus of the railway, for the reception of emigrants 
revious to their taking shipping : they could start from many parts of Eng- 
d and Scotland by rail and be taken direct to their temporary “‘ home.” 


The Inland Revenue Board have stated that it is not necessary to use a 
stamp in acknowledging the receipt of donations for a charitable institu- 
on. 

_Miss Jane Langton, the god-daughter and “‘ dear Jenny” of Dr. Johnson, 
died recently at Richmond, in her seventy-seventh year ; and with this lady, 
it is said, has passed away the only survivor of all the persons mentioned in 
Boswell’s biography. 
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It appears that thé Phenix found the ice in Mel- | 


st the Phoenix reached Beachey Island; and Captain Ingle- | 




















_ A few days ago, as the wife of a butcher of Crosley, Wilts, was whitewash- 
ing the cottage, she pulled away an old board from the ceiling; when, to 
her astonishment and joy, a bag containing 370/. in gold fell to the floor.— 
Cheltenham Examiner. 

The ungallant managers of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary have refused 
permission to Miss Blackwell, a doctoress of Cleveland College, Ohio, to visit 
the female wards of the Infirmary in her professional capacity. 


The French Emperor has decorated a number of medical officers with 
orders in the Legion of Honour for their devotedness in attending cholera 
patients. 

_ Thirteen editors of Madrid journals are among the candidates in the pro- 
vinces for the Spanish Cortes. 

The reserves of grain at the Halle aux Blés in Paris eighteen months ago 
were 80,000 metrical quintals ; they are now reduced to 2000; this explains 
the anomalous fact of a rise in price just as a bountiful harvest had been 
gathered in, but not yet brought into the market. 

The number of visitors to Mont Blane this year is said to have been un- 
precedented. A Mr. Dieper has got safely to the very summit, only sinking 
once in the snow up to his chin: the guides rescued him. 

The Cardinal Vicar of Rome has just published an edict, in which, after 
attributing the cholera to the sins of the Romans, he directs that the fin 
of St. Peter, the arm of St. Roc, the heart of St. Charles, and other relics, 
shall be exposed to the adoration of the faithful in order to avert the wrath 
of the Almighty. 

Last year 500,000 bottles of champagne were sent from France for Russia 
during the season ; this year the total has been but 36,000. 

There has been a huge landslip at Ardnaess in Norway—a high tract oc- 
cupying 187 acres slipped upon a lower district: fortunately, neither men 
nor animals happened to be involved. The noise was heard at a distance of 
thirty miles. 

An advertisement, of which the following is a copy, was inserted a few 
days ago in a French newspaper. ‘ A widow, thirty years of age, being pos- 
sessed of a fortune of 60,000 francs, wishes to marry a Negro Cheeses forty 
and forty-five years of age, who has received a good education.” 

The foundation of a University and Public Library was laid at Victoria, b 
Governor Hotham, on the 3d July. The Legislature have granted 30,000/, 
for the buildings, and an endowment of 9000/. 

In the first six months of this year 40,335 immigrants arrived in Victoria ; 
the departures were 9905. In the same period last year the totals were 
respectively 56,212 and 19,031, 

Mr. Smith O'Brien had arrived at Melbourne, on his way to Europe, at 
the end of July. An address and testimouial were to be presented to him. 

Less of every kind of field produce, except potatoes, was grown in New 
South Wales in 1853 than in 1851. 

Permanent towns are rising at the Victoria gold-diggings. The Bendigo 
“diggings” will soon be superseded by the “city of Sandhurst”; the land 
is being surveyed in the vicinity, and there will ere long be 20,000 acres 
ready for sale. In other golden localities a similar change from P 
ments to towns or villages is going on. 

Three railways are now in course of construction at Melbourne,—one per- 
haps is already finished, for the Hobson's Bay line was expected to be opened 
on the Ist of this month. There is an electric telegraph at work between 
Melbourne and Williamstown. 








The lower ‘portion of the Bengal Railway was opened for traffic on the 
15th August. 

Aschool of industrial art has been commenced at Calcutta, on the same 
general principle as that on which those at home are conducted. A com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Bombay Government with a view of bring- 
ing into existence a somewhat similar establishment at Bombay. Sir Jam- 
setjee Jejeebhoy has undertaken to poy the interest of 10,000/., or 500/. a 
year, to support a portion of the pupils attending it; Government constructs 
the buildings, and meets all the charges of maintenance. 

A projected cotton-spinning company at Bombay has been received with 
such favour that 100/. shares have advanced in value to 2500. 

A Mormon “elder,” Willard Richards, who recently died at Salt Lake, 


“POSTSCRIPT. 


SarvurpAy Moryine. 

The intelligence which we are all anxiously awaiting is now on its way 
through France, and is hourly expected. 

Lord Burghersh, an Aide-de-camp of Lord Raglan, left the army for Eng- 
land on or about the 25th, with despatches giving an account of the battle 
of the Alma; and he proceeded on the 27th inthe Fury from Constantinople 
to Marseilles. Other despatches had also been forwarded on the 25th by the 
Nil, the ordinary French packet. Both these vessels have arrived; and we 
may shortly expect to learn that a third packet, despatched from Constanti- 
nople on the 30th, and coming straight to France, has reached Marseilles. 
We shall [may?] therefore receive this afternoon and tomorrow morning & 
very copious supply of authentic intelligence as to the operations of the army 
from the 20th to the 28th of September ; and, if the Fury had come without 
accident, we ought to have had these despatches quite as soon as Lord Strat- 
ford’s telegraphic message of the 30th, But it is probable the Fury was de- 
layed between Malta and Marseilles; for, though she left that island before 
the Nil, we know that she arrived twelve hours later than the ordinary 
French mail, which is generally sixty-five hours on that passage.— Zimes, 
October 7. 


Telegraphic despatches stand for us in stead of the detailed news 
brought by the Nil and the Fury; and no further rumour has arrived 
from the Crimea. 

“ Paris, Friday.—The following despatch has been received here, dated 
Marseilles, Friday. 

“¢ The Fury has arrived from Constantinople, which she left on the 27th, 
having on board Lord Burghersh, with despatches from Lord Raglan for the 
English Government. . 

**¢ Sebastopol was to have been invested on the 27th. The second line of 
defence was carried, and the place entirely surrounded. The Russians are 
shut up in Sebastopol, which was to have been attacked by sea and land. 

* At the battle of the Alma, 3000 prisoners were taken. ‘The struggle was 
fierce. The Zouaves, tirailleurs, and Scotch Fusiliers, greatly distinguished 
themselves. The French lost 1400 killed and wounded. The loss of the 
English amounts to 2000. General Thomasson is better. The Albatross, 
Montezuma, and Wolga, have brought wounded to Constantinople. The 
Russians have sunk four vessels at the entrance of the port of Sebastopol, to 
obstruct the entrance. Constantinople was illuminated in honour of the 
battle of the Alma. The cavalry has arrived in the Crimea from Varna,’” 
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“ Marseilles, Friday.— Under the date of Constantinople, 27th September, | 
we learn that the Russians have sunk eight of their line-of-battle ships at 
the entrance of the port of Sebastopol. The Allies are at the walls of Sebas- 
topol. After the defeat on the Alma, the Russians regained their fortifica- 
tions without making a halt. 

“The following officers are among the killed. Seventh Regiment—Cap- 
tains Hare and Monck. Nineteenth—Lieutenant Wardlaw; Ensign Stock- 
well. Twenty-third—Colonel Chester; Captains Sir W. Young, Evans, 
Wynn, Conolly; Lieutenants Radcliffe, Anstruther, Butler, and Apple- 
whaite. Thirty-third—Lieutenants Montagu and Worthington.  Filty- 
fifth—Major Rose; Captain Schaw. Ninety-fifth—Captain Eddington ; 
Lieutenant Eddington (brothers); Captain Dowdall; Lieutenants Polhill, 
Kingsley, Braybrooke. Royal Artillery—Captain Dew; Lieutenant Wal- 

am.” 





Another, of the same date.—“ Up to the 24th there had been no further 
fighting in the Crimea. The Twenty-third Regiment lost all its officers but 
three, of whom Captain Bell was the senior, Colonel Ainslie was killed in 

lanting a standard on the heights of Alma. General Brown had a horse 
Killed under him.” 

The Morning Chronicle contains the following paragraph. 
houses are not unquestioned authorities just now. 

“From Odessa, reports are stated to have been received by Greek houses 
in the City yesterday, to the effect that Generals Osten-Sacken and Liiders 
had entered the Crimea at the head of forty battalions, besides the garrison 
of Odessa, 20,000 strong. It is added, that the inhabitants of Odessa have 
given a pledge that they will burn the place, should it be attacked, rather 
than allow it to fall into the hands of the Allies.” 


Greek 


The Moniteur of yesterday has the following remarks upon the recent 
movements in the Crimea. 

** The establishment of an army to the South of Sebastopol, and the taking 
possession of the port of Balaclava, a few days after the landing of the Allied 
troops in the Bay of Kalamita, are not operations which were unexpected. The 
Bay of Balaclava had for a long time fixed the attention of the Generals-in- 
chief ; but they did not desire to effect the first landing there, from its — 
graphic position, it being of so limited an extent as not to allow of the dis- 
embarkation of a large number of troops. During the survey of the coasts 
made immediately before the landing, by Lord Raglan accompanied by Eng- 
lish and French Racieoss officers, the party went as far as Balaclava; and it 
was ascertained that the port presented important advantages as a basis of 
operations. The report of General Bizot, officer of Engineers, dated Septem- 
ber 18, affords proof of this. 

** Thus, the occupation of that town on the morning of the 28th by the 
Allied troops is a significant fact, and of the highest importance for the pro- 

of military operations. The armies have insured a communication 
with the fleet. Magazines and moveable hospitals have been properly in- 
stalled there. A convenient and safe road, practicable for every description 
of carriage, leads from Balacluva to Sebastopol. We are therefore now cer- 
tain that our armies are firmly established in the Crimea.” 


Saturpay, One o’Ciock. 

An Extraordinary Gazette is just issued, containing an announcement 
of the death of Marshal St. Arnaud. The telegraphic despatch was for- 
warded to the Foreign Office by the British Consul at Belgrade, who 
had received it from Lord Stratford. 

* Constantinople, September 30, 1854 ; 10 p. m.—Marshal St. Arnaud is 
dead. His remains have just. arrived here on board the Bertholet, which is 
appointed to convey them to France. This vessel brings news froth the Cri- 
mea up to the 29th, in the morning. It was supposed that Prince Menschi- 
koff had returned to Sebastopol. The Allies were on the point of commencing 
the siege. General Canrobert had succeeded to the command of the French 
army.” 


The Moniteur of this morning publishes Marshal St. Arnaud’s report of 
the battle of the Alma: the following is an abstract. § 

“The Russians mustered 40,000 infantry, assembled from all points of the 
Crimea, and on the morning of the 20th they were joined by 6000 cavalry 
from Theodosia: 180 field pieces were in position on the heights. A move- 
ment made by General Bosquet outflanked the left of the Russians, and 
turned some of their batteries. The English took the Russian right, 
and the French formed the centre and covered a length of three miles. 
At half-after-twelve the signal to advance was made, and the Alma was 
crossed in double quick time. Prince Napoleon took possession of the 
village under the fire of the Russian batteries, and at half-past four the 
French army was entirely victorious on its side. ‘The English advanced in 
admirable order against the Russian positions, stormed them, and drove the 
Russians out of them. Lord Raglan, with his ancient courage, gave his 
orders with calmness amid a shower of balls, until the Russians, utterly 
routed, threw away their arms and knapsacks in order to escape with greater 
celerity. The Duke of Cambridge is perfectly well. His division, and that 
of General Brown, behaved splendidly. 

“*The loss of the French was about 1400 killed and wounded; three offi- 
cers were killed, and 54 wounded ; 233 non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates killed, and 1033 wounded. Generals Canrobert and Thomas were 
among the wounded. The English losses on the 20th were—352 killed, of 
whom 25 were officers; wounded, 1412, of whom 73 were officers. ‘The car- 
riage and correspondence of Prince Menschikoff fell into the hands of the | 
victors.”” 

[The Russian loss is stated to be 5000.] 





On learning, in July last, the actual commencement of hostilities, the | 
people of South Australia, animated by true national sentiments, held a | 
meeting and adopted an address to the Queen; resolved on a day of so- | 
lemn humiliation, fusting, and prayer; and put in operation a machinery | 
for receiving subscriptions to assist the wives and children of the sol- | 
diers and sailors engaged in the war. | 
At Melbourne, a committee had been formed to raise 20,000/. for the 
same beneficent purpose. | 


The St. Louis arrived yésterday at Southampton, with dates from N 
York to the 23d September, It is stated “ that the Canadian Parlin. 
ment had voted the paragraph relating to the Clergy Reserves by 80 


against 33; and that his Excellency Lord Elgin would give the Royal 


assent to the bill before his departuré from that colony.” 


Throughout the week there has been a continued, and we may say an 


increasing anxiety, occasioned by successive failures at Liverpool. “The 


first note of alarm came from the manufacturing districts: there had 
been casualties there before the present week; but on Saturday was an- 


nounced the failure of Mr. James Mitchell, a woollen-manufacturer of 


Bradford, whose liabilities were stated at 100,000/. On Monday, the 
creditors of Mr. W, A, Park, of Manchester, held a meeting, and his 


assets were reported at 58,238/. against 73,262/. liabilities; the estate 
On Tuesday, reports reached London 
respecting the position of a great house at Liverpool—reports con- 


to be wound up under trustees, 


tradicted and reasserted in the same day, They were confirmed on 


Wednesday, in the return of the bills of Mr. Edward Oliver, an 
his liabilities are estimated at 
700,0002.; but his assets are reckoned at 1,000,000/. und great efforts 


eminent merchant and shipowner : 


have been made by leading commercial and banking firms to avert an en- 
tire stoppage. The hopes’ were strengthened on Thursday by the circum- 
stance that bills of two Liverpool 
depend upon his being carried through, were ultimately met, after some 
temporary hesitation. On Wednesday was reported the return of bills, 
to the amount of 100,000/. or 130,000/. within jive months, by Messrs. 


James M‘Henry and Co. of Liverpool,—bills, they alleged, drawn upon 


them by Mr. J. B. Kitching, their agent in New York, without authority, 
Yesterday afternoon, it was announced that Messrs. Allen and Anderson, 


the largest London house in the American grain and provision trade, had 


suspended ag with liabilities reckoned between 300,0007. and 
400,000/, The house was of very old standing, but was closely con- 
nected with Messrs. James M‘Henry and Co. of Liverpool. 





Newcastle and Gateshead were yesterday visited by a calamity equal 
to some of the fearful horrors of war, and involving a loss of life and pro- 
perty not even yet estimated. The correspondent of the Times writing at 
noon on Friday, gives the following account. 

** A tire broke out this morning which has been the cause of an immense 
sacrifice of property and loss of human life. About twenty minutes to 
one a fire was discovered to have burst out in the ‘worsted manufac- 
tory of Messrs. Wilson and Son, in Hillgate, Gateshead, which spread 


with inconceivable rapidity; and, notwithstanding the prompt atten- 


dance of the police, firemen, and military, with the town and mili- 
tury engines, the large building, in less than an hour, was one mass 
of flames. Adjoining the manufactory was a bond warehouse, in which 
was stored a quantity of sulphur, nitre, and it is said seven tons of 
gunpowder. So large a fire naturally attracted an immense number 
of spectators; and about three o'clock, when the whole range of 
Mr. Wilson’s buildings was in flames, the inflammable material in the 
adjoining warehouse exploded, shaking the whole district within. a radius 
of twenty miles, and scattered the burning’ mass of material in every 
direction. On the first shock, many people were buried amid the mass of 
rubbish which fell in the neighbourhood of the fire; and a company of 
Cameronians, who had broken into @ large building used as a Wesleyan 
chapel in the Churchway, with ‘the view of operating with their engine on 
the fire beneath, were covered up by the ruins of the old chapel, which also 
fell immediately after the explosion. A prodigious quantity of burning 
material was thrown across the Tyne, and scores oi people upon New- 
castle Quayside were thrown down, and many of them rendered insensible 
by the shock. The mass of burning embers which flew from Gateshead 
set fire to the ships in the river, and, passing over the quay, pitched upon 
the dense range of buildings used as offices and warehouses by the New- 
castle merchants, whieh, in an incredibly short period, became one mass 
of flames. The scene that followed baffles all description; the houses 
and buildings on both sides of the river were one sheet of fire. The 
vapour from the burning sulphur came in dense ‘masses across the 
river, causing scores of people to fall down insensible ; and in every di- 
rection the affrighted inhabitants of the lanes and alleys bordering 
the Quayside, Newcastle, and in the lower part of Gateshead, might be 
seen flying in every direction as before an earthquake. Expresses were 
sent off to Shields, Sunderland, Hexham, and other towns, to bring thence 
the fire-engines and fire-brigades. The powerful river engine was also 
brought up from Shields harbour; and we are happy to state that by eight 
o’clock all fear of the fire extending beyond Hillgate, in Gateshead, and the 
a arm Newcastle, was removed. 

‘It is impossible at this moment to give even a mere outline of the extent 
of the destruction. St. Mary’s Church, Gateshead, is completely shattered ; 
the windows are all smashed in; the tombstones in the churchyard are 
broken; and many of the broken particles are forecd into the roofs and 
against the sides of the adjoining houses. Without an exception, the win- 
dows of the shops in the High Street, Gateshead, are destroyed ; some thou- 
sands of panes of glass are broken; and in passing along on the railway the 
roofs of the houses present the appearance of a town that has been besieged 
by a powerful army. The Guildhall in Newcastle is much injured; not a 
whole pane of glass is left in it. The shops on the Sand Hill and Dean 
Street are also closed through injuries sustained ; and the offices of the Elec- 
tric Telegraph Company and the British Telegraph Company have had to be 
removed to the central railway station. I am also sorry to state that some 
thousand quarters of wheat have been burnt in the warehouses on the Quay- 
side; and that a large quantity of tar, which was landed yesterday on the 
quay, is also burnt.” 

The Northern Examiner gives a more detailed description of the pro- 
gress of the flames. . 

“The fire continued to press towards the river, and it now attacked the 
last warehouse of the block. This was considered to be a ‘double fire- 
proof’ structure. It was lined throughout with iron sheeting, and sup- 


The Chinese rebel chief, Ta-ping-wang, has forwarded to the foreign | ported on metal pillars and floors. The brick-work parted from the sheeting 


residents at Hongkong, through “Yang Seu Tsing, Elder Brother of | 
the Left Wing, King by the grace of Heaven, Minister of War at Home 
and Abroad, King of State and Peace, &c.,” a marvellous and warlike 
document, describing the said residents as “ foreign slaves, fowls, apes, | 
or dogs by kind,” as tolerated in past years by the faithless governors, | 
as victorious in 1838 by the treachery of Keying and others; and they | 
are informed that the said King has “thousands of guns of divine power, | 
weighing millions of pounds, and myriads of vessels” ; that on a “ lucky 

day ” he will descend upon and destroy them, unless to save their lives | 


und crumbled away, and nothing remained but the red-hot skeleton of the 
building. This was the centre of fatal attraction on which all eyes were 


bent ; and it was from this that the fire sprung across the river, igniting 
| Neweastle, and spreading wounds and death in its passage. 


** As soon as the flames reached this compound, which was, in fact, nothing 


but a huge fulminating mixture, there occurred an explosion which no pen 
can describe, and which made Newcastle and Gateshead shake to their found- 
ation and their very suburbs. The High Level Bridge shook like a piece of 
thin wire, and the surface of the river was suddenly agitated as if by a storm. 
The shock was felt in every street. 


The front doors of many persons’ dwell- 


they give them up, and unless they release Chinese prisoners, and “treat ings were violently opened, and the shutters of the shops, particularly to- 


Chinese gentlemen with respect.” 





wards the quay, were shaken from their fastenings and strewed about the 








firms, whose standing is supposed to 
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vement. Every family was suddenly sroused, and their various members ; In Foreign Stocks there has been no change. In Railways several trans- 


rushed together into the streets to inquire the cause of their sudden and un- 
explained terror.” 

No fewer than forty-three places of business were destroyed on Quay- 
side, Newcastle. : : 

The latest intelligence is conveyed by the electric telegraph; and 
dated from Neweastle at eight o'clock last night. : 

“ After despatching my parcel by express-train, the fire broke out again 
with great fury in Gateshead, destroying Messrs. Davison's large steam-mill, 
a timber-vard, and adjoining property. It has raged ever since, and 
threatens further destruction. The fire is out in Newcastle. All Saints 
Chureh is much injured. The sulphur burnt with a blue flame, producing a 
striking effect. 

« An immense mass of people is assembled near the scene of the conflagra- 
tion. Order is kept by the police and military. The destruction of human 
life is fearful. The bodies of twenty persons have been dug out of the ruins. 
In Gateshead there are about fifty persons, many of them dangerously 
wounded, in the Infirmary ; forty-seven more had their wounds dressed there, 
and had been removed to their homes. The surgeons in Gateshead have 
also attended one hundred persons, all more or less hurt. Several soldiers 
are in a dangerous condition at the Barracks, The following bodies have 
been identified,—Mr. Pattison, Town-Councillor; Ensign Poyter, [or Payn- 
ter,] Corporal Armstrong, and a private of the Cameronians ; Mr. Charles 


Bertram, a Borough Justice ; Mr. Davison junior, miller; Police-constable | 


Scott; Mr. Hamilton, hairdresser ; Charles Drake, foreman with Mr. Bence, 
builder; Charles Drake, son of the above; Mr. Willis, skinner; and two 
women of Gateshead. There are many more missing, who no doubt are buried 
in the ruins. 7 ; 

“ The Newcastle Corporation met this afternoon, and appointed a com- 
mittee with full power to provide relief and lodgings for the destitute, scores 


of whom are encamped in the streets; they also persoually subscribed 615/. | 
for the same object. A public meeting is to be held on Monday, The | 


Gateshead Council have also originated measures of relief. The destruction 
of property is estimated at not less than 1,000,000/. sterling. The Quay- 
side merchants are arranging with Mr. Grainger to provide them offices near 
the Central Exchange. Some of the streets in which cholera was 80 fatal 
last year are destroyed. The Gateshead Town-Council have telegraphed the 
Home Secretary to send down a Commissioner to assist the authorities in 
investigating the causcsof the frightful calamity.” 

Genera Post-orricr, October 1854.—The French mail-packets which 
have hitherto left Marseilles for Constantinople on the Ist, Lith, and 2lst 
of each month, will, in future, be despatched on the 2d, 12th, and 22d of 
the month; so that letters, &c., intended to be conveyed by those packets 
will be in time if posted in Lonndon one day later than at present. Mails for 
the British forces in Turkey and the Black Sea will, in future, be forwarded 
from this office on the evenings of the 3d, 9th, 13th, 19th, 23d, and 29th of 
every month; but when the month has thirty-one days, the mail will not 
be made up until the 30th. 

CrystaL Patace.—Admissions for six days ending 6th October, in- 
cluding season-tickets, 32,195 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excnanor, Fripay APTERNOON. 

The defeat of the Russians on the heights of the Alma, and the alleged 
capture of Sebastopol, caused intense excitement during the early part of 
this week. The operations of the forees have been carried on with greater 
rapidity than was expected, although a great victory at no distant period 


was looked for ; and the fact that events are often discounted on the Stock | 


Exchange will in a great measure account for the comparatively slight im- 
provement in Government Securities on Monday, and which has not been 
maintained. Consols for Money opened that morning } higher, and were 
done at 95}, closing lower. Before the regular business commenced, some 
bargains were made for the Account as high as 96}: lower prices afierwards 
prevailed, arising from suspense through want of official information regarding 
the fate of Sebastopol, (the fall of which was yesterday contradicted,) and an 
uneasy feeling connected with the commercial ditticulties in Liverpool. On 
Wednesday, Console left off at 954}; and yesterday they descended to 943 4; 
to which they returned on the publication of the despatch from Lord Stratford, 
after having rallied }. The demand for money has been rather less; and is like- 
ly to be easier now, since the heavy paymentson mercantile bills that became 
, 4. on the 4th instant have been disposed of, and from the additional capital 
that will be afloat next week on receipt of the Bank dividends. The Conti- 
nental exchanges generally continue favourable, and have reached a point 
that would render the exportation of gold unprofitable. The fluctuations on 
the Paris Bourse have been moderate. The arrivals of gold and Pw this 
week have comprised 247,000/. from New York, 180,000/. from the West In- 
dies, about 30,0007. by the African steamer, and 108/, from Australia. The 
shipments for India, China, and Alexandria, have amounted to 90,466/., 
chiefly in silver. The Corn-market has been steady. . q 

ay the Funds have improved § ; but there has been very little business 
transacted. Consols for Money leave off at 95 4, and for Account at 95} }. 
Exchequer Bills are 1s. lower this week. India Stock has not altered. Ex- 
cheqygr Bonds continue at 99% 100. 

In Foreign Stocks, the transactions have not been important, but more firm- 
ness has been exhibited this week, and the following have improved—Peru- 
vian Three per Cents, 1}; Ditto Four-and-a-half per Cents, and Buenos 
Ayres, 1. The dividend on Mexican, due on the Ist of January 1853, has 

n advertised for payment. The accounts from that country by the last 
packet were more favourable regarding the prospects of the Government, 
and suppression of the attempted insurrection. The Stock is { higher. 
Turkish Scrip advanced on Monday nearly 1 per cent, on the news from the 
Crimea, and was done at 4}: it has since been governed in a great measure 
by Consols, and yesterday and today closed heavily at 2] 3}. Russian Stocks 
have been flat both here and in Amsterdam: the Five per Cents have fallen 
3, and the Four-and-a-half per Cents 2. Brazilian is } lower. 

Railways were favourably influenced on Monday by the rise in Consols, 
and an improvement of 5s. to 15s. occurred in the principal Shares: the 
market has since shown weakness; yesterday, Great Western receded to 
714 2, and London and North-Western to 101} 2. At the elose the differ- 
ence in some of the leading lines compared with last Suturday’s was to the 
following extent. Increase—Lancashire and Yorkshire, 15s. ; Great North- 
ern, and Midland, 10s.; Great Western, and London and North-Western, 
5s. Decrease—Caledonian, North-Eastern—Berwick, and South Wales, 10s. 


In Foreign Shares, an improvement has occurred in the following—Paris | 


and Orleans, 1/.; Great Western of Canada, aud Rouen and Havre, 10s.; 

mbre and Meuse, and Western of France, 5s. Northern of France has 
fallen 5s, Today the English lines are a little lower. 
Not altered. 


Foreign Shares have 


Saturpay, Twetve o’CLock. 

The English Funds are steady this morning, at the quotations of yesterday ; 
Consols for Money being 95 }, and for Account 954 }. Exchequer Bills 4°7. 
The bullion return by the Bank of England shows a decrease of 169,016/. 





actions have taken place, but without alteratiofi4n prices: these are the 
sa bargains—Great Northern, 88; Great Western, 71}; London and 
North-Western, 101}; Midland, 70; Norfolk, 49; North-Eustern— York, 
54; North Staffordshire, 13}; South-Eastern, 63}, 
Satrrpay, Two o'CLocn. 

The English Funds have been very quiet since the morning, but close 4 
higher; Consols for Money are now 954 }, and for Aceount 95} §. Ex- 
chequer Bills 47. In Foreign Stocks not the least alteration has taken place. 
Spanish Committee Certificates have been done at 5, aud Turkish Scrip at 3}. 

Railways present no particular feature: these are the latest bargains— 
Bristol and Exeter, 95}; Caledonian, 61}; Eastern Counties, 11g; East 
Lancashire, 68 ; Great Northern, 87}; Great Western, 71; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 71]; Ditto Fifths, 133; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
103}; London and North-Western, 101]; Midland, 704; Norfolk, 49}; 
North British, 32}; North-Eastern— Berwick, 76} ; Ditto Extension, 1415 
Ditto G. N. E. Purchase, 93; Ditto York, 54}; North Staffordshire, 13); 
South-Eastern, 63}; Caledonian, 97; Great Northern 5 per Cent, 114}; 
East Indian Extension, 1}; Great Luxembourg Constituted Shares, 22 ; 
Northern of France, 20/. Shares, late Charleroi and Erquelines, 123. Mine 
—Copiapo, 14. Miscellaneous—Crystal Palace, 3; Peel River Land and 
Mineral, 4; Van Diemen’s Land, 12}. 


3 per Cent Consols,......... 95 } | Danish 3 per Cents......... 77 80 
Ditto for Account. .......... 95, ¢ | Dutch 24 per Cents,........ 61 3 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ shut Ditto 4 per Cents. ......... 91 3 ex d. 
Bj per Comte ..cccccccccsdes shut | Mexican 3 per Cents........ 249 5} 
Long Annuities ............ shut Peruvian 4) per Cents ..... 713 
SSC + shut Ditto 3 per Cents.......... 51 3 ex d. 
Exchequer Bills, ..........+. 47 Portuguese 4 per Cents ,.... 40 2 
SINCE on odocccsbbccckas 226 30 Russian 5 per Cents........ 95 7 
Austrian 5 per Cents........ 847 Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 85 7 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. ..... 98 100 ex d.; Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 374 
Belgian 4) per Cents ....... 924 Ditto Deferred ..........00+ 1s} $ 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ 101 3exd.| Sardinian 5 per Cents....... 87 9 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 100 2 Swedish 4 per Cents........ 86 8 


Che Chratres. 

Messrs. Taylor and Reade’s new play of Zhe King’s Rival, with which 
the St. James’s Theatre is inaugurated as a house for English dramatic 
performances, is modelled to a certain extent on the long “ drames”’ of 
modern France. The judicious plan is adopted of never changing the 
scene save with a change of act; and pains have been taken to make the 
acts as dissimilar as possible to each other, so that a great variety of in- 
cident may pass before the eyes of the spectator. 

The subject selected for this purpose might be worked into an elegant 
little comedy for the Gymnase. A nobleman, holding an important 
naval command, is jealous of the attentions which the lady of his love 
receives from his king. Still more mortified is he when the lady deprives 
him of his honourable post. He is cured of his despair, not by 
the discovery of new facts, but by the superior shrewdness of @ 
female friend, who conjectures that the mistress of his heart prevents 
him from going to sea simply because she wants him at home. Any one 
accustomed to the French stage can see how this sort of subject would be 
treated in Paris. The two lovers would be very fond of each other at 
heart, but ready to separate for ever on the slightest proveeation, while 
the female friend would be one of those all-wise widows; who having by 
their own experience acquired a vast quantity of heart-lore, are ever 
ready to diffuse their knowledge for the benefit of their aequaintance, 
The piece would be in two acts, one occupied with a quarrel, the other 
with the reconciliation. 

Now, if a subject that is just enough for a short comedy at the Gym- 
nase is to be worked up into the dimensions that are required for the 
Porte St. Martin, where one drame is to occupy an entire evening, it is 
clear enough that one of two courses must be adopted: there must be 
either a drawing ont of a simple theme so as to produce excessive tenuity, 
or there must be a throwing in of heterogeneous matter. 

The authors of Zhe Aing’s Rival have adopted the latter course. The 
King being Charles the Second, the beloved lady Miss Frances Stewart, 
the lover the Duke of Richmond, and the female friend Nell Gwyune, 
they can of course call up the humours of a time which gave Pepys so 
much occasion for gossip and affurded Grammont so much opportunity 
for sparkle. They therefore introduce a quantity of incidents in which the 
lighter spirits that hovered about the Merry Monarch take a part, and these 
incidents so smother the main plot that no character comes into that pro- 
minence which would have been obtained by a more concise mode of treat- 
ment. There is the further disadvantage, that many of the personages 
brought in to fill up the very large canvass are represented by complete no- 
vices in the histrionic profession, so that we are constantly teazed by abor- 
tive attempts of very small aftists. Miss Glyn, though the part of Frances 
Stewart is not one that does her justice, makes the most of the character; 
and Mrs. Seymour acts Neil Gieynne with a heartiness that is pleasant to 
behold. If these ladies had been less numerously attended by subordi- 
nate personages, and two or three of the most striking incidents had been 
brought together to the exclusion of needless wadding, we should have 
had a very neat little work. Even as the play now stands, it is easy to 
see that the first and fourth acts (omitting the second, third, and fifth) 
will almost make up a complete piece. 

The long French “drame,” which occupies so prominent a place in 
modern theatricals, is long because it treats of a long story. It is a sort 
of epic cut into dramatic chapters; and the greatest success is achieved 
when these are made as strongly effective us possible, and each as it 
closes leaves the audience in almost painful anxiety as to what will fol- 
low. An attempt to apply this treatment to a little anecdote that could 
be neatly and briefly told, and that has not any very strong stuff about 
it, is an obvious mistake. 

As for one “ obnoxivus incident,” which is recorded in the daily papers, 
and which occasioned disapprobation on the first night of Zhe King’s 
Rival, it has been subsequently omitted. 











Drury Lane opened on Monday, for eight nights. The proscenium is 
adorned with the flags of the three Allied nations; and the boards are 
enlivened with the performance of Mr. G, Y. Brooke, who retains his 
popularity, 


Parisian THEATRICALS. 
The Italian Opera at Paris opened on Tuesday, with Sev iramide, The 
cast was as fulluows—Semiramide, Mademoiselle Bosivn; Arsace, Madame 
B rghi Mam 5 A sur, M. Gassix r; Idren, M. Luechesi, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WAR OF PRINCIPLES. 
Tue diplomatic war which accompanies war in the East, and ma 
precede a different kind of conflict, now centres upon Prussia. 
new and closer alliance is said to be in active discussion between 
the Western Powers and Austria—an alliance for purposes in 
which Austria is to take a more active and it would appear a more 
aggressive share. Already it is said that the Turks will march 
forward upon Bessarabia. The Crimea, therefore, is not the final 
goal at which the Western Powers are content to rest. There is to 
be a forward movement, combining the Allied forces, Turkey, and 
Austria. 

Prussia has sought, hitherto, to preserve a position as an ally for 
her own safety, as a separate power for her own purposes, and as a 
connexion of Genta for her own ultimate profit. She has received, 
it is to be gathered, a rough summons to declare her actual 
position. The politico-commercial question involved in her neu- 
trality and her transit-trade may have contributed to this result; 
but we are inclined to think that the course taken Zz Prussia her- 
self has led to it directly and absolutely. Prussia, therefore, must 
either become the actual ally of the Three Powers, cast off Russia, 
and take part in coercing her patron, or she will be driven into the 
position of an open adversary. Already the French and English 
fleets have shown that they are masters of the Baltic, and another 
spring cannot arrive without some decisive blow following up that 
at Bomarsund, perhaps not another winter. The operations of 
the Allies, therefore, must extend from the Crimea to the upper 
Baltic, right across the continent of Europe. The combination is 
large, and as its purposes become better detined it is growing more 
active. The conditions of the combination have been under actual 





discussion this week, and subsequently to the successes in the | 


Crimea. We are justified therefore in saying ,that we have ad- 
vanced beyond the stage towards Sebastopol. 

Already the conditions which might ™ expected from Russia 
have been modified by those successes. If she succumb, she must 
succumb more than she would have done a fortnight back. But 
will the pride of Nicholas bend itself to the necessity ?—Not yet, 
we conjecture. He will resist; and, resisting, he will cast about 
to see what combinations he can gather together to counterbalance 
those which the Allies bring against him. To confess the truth, 
he does not appear likely to remain entirely without resources. 
The calculations of Prussia will probably place her at the service 
of the Czar. The wider the breach between her and Austria, the 


more must Austria become allied with the Western Powers of | 


Europe, with Constitutional England and new France, as opposed 
to Absolutist Russia and old Germany. The tone of feeling in the 
German courts is calculated to raise hopes that, by pointing out 
the foreign alliances of Austria as anti-German, anti-Conservative, 
the federation may be drawn nearer to Prussia, and may facilitate 
the path of that power to the supremacy in Germany. For that, 
we may guess, Prussia would pay any price. Whatever we on 
the left of the Rhine may think, to the right of it there must 
remain strong predilections in favour of Itussia, her remaining 
strength, and her chance of ultimate success. Every court there 
acknowledges relations with her, feels her power, and will view 
her probable triumphs by the light of 1848. Possibly the greater 
number of the German courts, especially in the North, may go 
with Prussia in accepting the Russian alliance. The Danish court 
feels strong with Russia at its back, and will 


higher stakes in the anti-Constitutional game. The Legitimist 
party has other alliances, dormant, towards the South. Is there 
not Henry the Fifth to raise the oriflamme in France? Is there 


not the Count of Montemolin already beginning to create a diver- 
sion in Spain? And although King Ferdinand at present is for- 
bidding the negotiation of the Russian loan in Naples, the very 
sound of “ Murat” whispered in his ear might easily terrify 
him into a combipation sgainst France. If the Allies, therefore, 
can cast their combiuations across Europe, Russia can stretch the 
shadows of ler thunder-cloud back from the North to the South- 
ernmost points of the Continent. 


STATE.OF THE MONEY WORLD. 
Tue money difficulties at present experienced in the City have 
not been iegether unexpected. We find the last number of the 
Banker's Magazine explaining the reasons for the “ tightness” in 
the money-market, and for not obtaining that relaxation in the rate 
of discount which might have been expected after so favourable 
a harvest. Even before this authority addressed himself to his 
task, a comparison had been made with the period of three years 
ending in 1847, as bearing some resemblance to the same period 
now closing. The data for this long comparison consist mainly in 
a steady decline of the bullion and of the reserve in the Bank of 
England, while the amount of discounts was increasing. In the 
former period, taking the weekly returns, and speaking in round 
numbers, the bullion decreased from 15,380,000/. to 8,880,0002. ; 
the reserve, from 9,000,0007. to 4,948,000/.; while the dis- 
count rose from 12,400,000/. to 18,740,000/. In the period 
ending with the present season, the decline of bullion 
is from 21,867,0007. to 13,321,0007.; of the reserve, from 
13,914,000/. to 7,700,0007.; while discounts advanced from 
11,325,000/. to 14,719,000/. In each period there was a de- 
crease in the deposits of private customers of more than a million 
sterling. These resemblances were noted before the present 
failures took place, and they are not without interest; but the 
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differences are still greater than the resemblances, and we should 
draw very erroneous conclusions if we were to presume the same 
sequel in 1854 that we had in 1847. 

he proximate cause of the difficulty in 1847 was the railway 
speculation,—an enormous expenditure of money without present 
return, and in a great proportion of cases without any security for 
the future. A throwing away of cash, accompanied by glaring in- 
solvency, naturally called up many claims that might otherwise 
have been treated gently, and so aggravated the consequences of 
miscalculation. The war expenditure is now made to do duty 
in accounting for the extreme and general want of money, instead 
of the railway expenditure: but it has no true resemblance to 
that expenditure, either in aimlessness or in scale; and we shall 
presently have proof how little it affects the market. Supposing 
the war expenditure had already reached 20,000,000/.—a ve 
large allowance—what is that sum spread over the whole nation, 
in comparison with the sums dragged out of a comparatively 
limited number of pockets during the railway crisis? For the 
English nation can easily spare such an amount and scarcely miss 
it, whereas the large holes thus created in the money-market 
cut up the whole surface of the commercial world. 

Instead of baseless speculation, there are plenty of facts to ac- 
count for the present tightness of the money-market, to justify the 
caution which for the moment aggravates that tightness, and also 
to justify hopes of a recovery at no distant date. The corn-market 
gives us one series of influential causes. The harvest, it was re- 

= d, would be in such fine condition that the new wheat would 
| do without a mixture of the old wheat; a rash speculation with re- 
gard to English corn, and it was not substantiated. Hence, 
| the old corn suddenly rose in value; and the fact that the 
corn-market has its “ bulls,” as well as the money-market, 
helped to enhance the rise. Thus, more uncertainty was 
| introduced into the operations of that department. The check, 
| however, was not altogether to be regretted; there had perhaps 
been somewhat exaggerated anticipations as to the cheapness of 
corn during the ensuing twelve months. Moderate prices no 
' doubt there will be: as compared with the state of the market 
| last year, the public will covtalaly save millions in bread outlay. But 
very great cheapness of corn does not result in this country from 
| a single good harvest; one good harvest after another is necessary 
| to give us the prices of 1836. A slight reaction, therefore, on the 
expectations of extravagant cheapness, is natural, and not un- 
wholesome. 

The state of our manufacturing districts, and of the countries 
abroad with which they are in immediate relation, furnishes 
another class of reasons. All is caution and dullness at Manches- 
ter; at Nottingham there is only a slight increase in the transac- 
tions, still some depression; and in the Irish linen-market, not- 
| withstanding the complaint that the raw material had been cut off 
| in Russia, “stocks are accumulating.” The reasons are only too 
evident. The last reports from Australia confirm those which 

have previously been received—markets are overstocked with 
| goods, prices still dull. The sudden extension of the Australian 
| trade with the discovery of the gold, had produced the usual effect 
| of overstocked markets there, and over-stimulated production and 
| exports in this country. Manchester—which had abused the 
relief then afforded to an overstrained trade—now feels the re- 
action. India, too, reports dull markets. In the United 
| States, where they always trade fast, there has been a railway 
| speculation; that speculation has been aggravated by frauds in 
great shareholding companies—the creation of imaginary shares to 
an immense extent; _ the partial deficiency of the grain-crop,— 
| exaggerated, we believe, by reckoning that the deficit will amount 
| to one-third or one-fourth of the average crops,—suggest apprehen- 
sions that our American correspondents will not be able to sub- 
stantiate their liabilities within the usual period of commercial 
transactions. Immense prices are given there for money—ten, 
twelve, and even eighteen per cent; prices which indicate distrust, 
and suggest a fear that we have not yet seen the last of the diffi- 
| culties. This must tell severely upon our manufacturing districts, 
whose wares are already to some extent forcing a market by sacri- 
fice of prices. It explains the absence of an American demand in 
Nottingham. It helps to explain an American decline in the de- 
liveries of cotton for consumption in Lancashire. In regard to 
trade generally, however, while the money-market is tight, while 
great houses at Liverpool are failing and those in Manchester and 
London are sympathetically shaking, there is upon the whole no 
general depression in any business or employment; a fact which 
we must in part ascribe to the sound state of our agricultural 
business,— blessings on Free-trade that created it! and to the sound 
se a Py the industrial market,—blessings on the emigration that 
elped it! 

n addition to these causes for real difficulty in the operations of 
trade, there is another which tightens the screw. The close of 
the year is approaching; the bankers and the bill-brokers, as the 
Banker's Magazine observes, usually exercise a closer vigilance ; 
and that periodical prudence must of course be strengthened b 
the peculiar circumstances at which we have ie glanced. 
The mere anticipation that the war expenditure would create a 
demand for money—an apprehension much exaggerated—has also 
lent its help in making the tightness still tighter. We are now 
able to understand that there are substantial reasons for proceed- 
ing with more than usual caution,—substantial caution for the 
present difficulties; and grounds not less substantial for antici- 
pating that, with the sound state of production which really ex- 
ists in the principal countries corresponding with our manufac- 
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turing districts, and in our own land, the difficulty will be gra- 
dually and perhaps not slowly worked through. ‘tap 

A grand difference between the triennial period ending in 1847 
and the present lies in the state of the Consol market: which is 
indeed remarkable, though anything but unintelligible. Of the 
former period, although there were considerable fluctuations, it 
might be said broadly that the = of Consols declined from 1002 
on the 4th January 1845, the highest price of that year, to 783 
on the 19th October 1847, the lowest price of that year. We now 
come to the present triennial period. The lowest price of 1852 
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described to be by his opponents could have been tolerated for an 
instant in the regiment. Itis strange that petticoats, shrieks, and 
port-wine, can be associated on board a ship under her Majesty’s 
commission with the knowledge of the gun-room, of the officer in 
| command, and of the chaplain, and can yet not be so extraordin 

an event as to be at once checked by the public opinion on board. 
But these facts do not constitute the evidence to which we refer. 
We may say, that while we treat with contempt the sweeping 
charges against all gentlemen in uniform for the faults of some, we 
do wish that gentlemen in uniform would not have been advocates 








was marked on the 24th of January, and it was 952; by the 9th | writing in their own defence. Whichever side they take, if they 
December it had advanced to 1013. The subsequent fluctuations | do not prove the statement of their adversary, they manage to 


have been considerable: at the end of April and beginning of 
May 1853, the price stood at 101; the lowest price of the year 
was marked on the 27th September, and was 903. 
declaration of war begot a transitory panic, and for the moment 
the Bears seemed to have it all their own way: Consols were 
down to 85! on the 30th of March 1854; but when the folly 
of the sacrifice became apparent, Consols rallied; and on Satur- 


bring discredit upon their own. Colonel Garrett, who was mixed 
up with the strange vagaries in the Forty-sixth Regiment as a 


The actual non-observing Colonel, has not defended himself, although the 


| general nature of the charges against him is sufficiently obvious. 
| The Duke of Cleveland probably shares the common feeling on the 
subject, but he ventures upon the unproved assertion that “ youths 
in the lower ranks of regiments were allowed to practise every 





day last they were, as they had long been, steady above | sort of riot, drunkenness, and debauchery, and no notice taken of 


95, with a rising tendency. Then came “the news,” and 
a sudden burst upwards was expected—by all but those 
who kept their regard fixed upon the broader influences at 
work on commerce and “the City.” 


The last price on Saturday | 


it by their commanding-officer.” Colonel Garrett challenges the 
Duke to establish this charge; and the Duke meets the demand 
for explanation with a plea that he is the Colonel’s “ superior offi- 
cer,”—as if that advanced the argument a single step towards set- 





the 30th September was a little below the highest of the day, and | tling the subject in dispute. Colonel Garrett challenges proof of 


stood at 952 4: the opening price on Monday the 2d October was 


952 to 96; “some” purchasers ventured 1-8th higher; but the | 


closing price was 95} 2—1-8th above placid Saturday! What 
should we infer from this novel exhibition of firmness, if not that 
the men at the head of the money-market know how little this 
empire is affected by the vicissitudes of a weaker power such as 
Russia—know how sound, generally speaking, is the state of 
commerce, how sound the financial government of the country ? 
APSLEY HOUSE 

Is itself again. During the great struggle for the Reform Bill, a 
mob broke some of the windows of the Duke of Wellington’s man- 
sion; the Great Captain took it sadly to heart, and never had 
them repaired. The demolished windows were bricked up, and 


strong iron blinds suspended outside in lieu of glass. Few visit- | 


ors to the Metropolis failed to remark the contrast between the 
fighting Achilles on the neighbouring mound, and later the bronze 
horseman over the triumphal arch—memorials of a nation’s es- 
teem—and the funereal aspect of the Duke’s house, the dull me- 
mento of popular outrage. The outbreak of passion which vented 
itself on the windows was transitory; the national sentiment of 
admiring respect for the great soldier was abiding. But the Duke 
never forgot or forgave the insult of 1831. One day during the 
Corn-law struggle, when he so gallantly “stood by” Sir Robert 
Peel, he was riding off to the House of Lords: a small crowd hap- 
pened to be assembled at Hyde Park Corner, as small crowds in 
summer do assemble there; and they, knowing his errand to the 
House, cheered him as he rode forth. The Duke deigned but one 
acknowledgment: he expressively pointed to the heavy iron 
blinds,—as much as to say, “ You see there a permanent evidence 
of the worth of your applause!” The present Duke of Welling- 
ton has now restored the windows; the mob forgot its anger long 
ago. e 

°Times are vastly changed since those windows were broken, and 
since the t Duke used them as an illustration of the fickleness 
of the mob. Like that noble house, which has now ceased to frown 
grimly upon us like one of the casemated fortresses of the Czar, 
the small spots of popular displeasure that dimmed the warrior’s 
fame have been wiped away, and even their last memento is now 
gone. The Duke lived to aid in breaking down the barriers that, 
politically, kept class arrayed against class. The Duke lived to see 
the nation united, prosperous, and strong. But he did not live to 
see England and France heart and hand, fighting side by side in the 
cause of European independence and public law, and decking 
the flags of both nations with the same laurels. Between the 
domestic strife of 1831-'32, not unaptly symbolized by the broken 
windows of Apsley House, and the domestic unanimity of 1854— 
between the “ friendly relations” with foreign powers of that dis- 
tracted time, and the noble alliance of France and England of our 
day—how vast is the gulf! The change wrought by years is 
brought home to us by the disappearance of those iron blinds—by 
the effacing of those symbols of disunion. 
Wellington of our day has effaced those mementos of distrust and 
disdain of the people, so the England of our day, removing the 
blinds of prejudice, looking upon the great interests of the world 
through a clearer medium, and across the Channel with a friend- 
lier gaze, has been enabled to form a compact alliance with the 
France of our day, no longer our “natural enemy,” but our 
natural ally. 

Thus in a happy time and at an appropriate moment Apsley 
House is itself again. 


MILITARY MORALS. 
Tue most hopeless part of the military morals question lies in what 
looks like an organic defect in a certain type of an “officer and a 
gentleman.” There is something approximating to an incapacity 
for Jowsiving the moral point. We do not judge by the charges 
made against officers either in the Dauntless gun-room or in the 
Windsor barracks. It is strange indeed that a man so accused as 
Greer was by Perry should have been the daily mate of many “an 


officer and a gentleman,” or that a man so despicable as Perry is | dition of the neighbourhood in which Mr. Murray lives; and a 


And as the Duke of | 


| the new charge; and the Duke replies, “I am your superior offi- 
cer ”—* Cleveland, Major-General.” Garrett perseveres; he waives 
the right of ducl, but offers arbitration under the new Articles of 
War; the Duke offers to join combat in the courts of law on the 
issue of libel; and Garrett, finding that he can get nothing more 
out of the correspondence, determines to shame the Duke and 
print it. He succeeds in establishing the fact that the Duke of 
Cleveland can neither write nor argue; but, unluckily, he also es- 
tablishes the fact that he, Garrett, notwithstanding the Perry, 
Greer, and “ drawing” vagaries of the Forty-sixth, does not know 
| why the public blame him! 
Mr. Perry and Mr. Greer having figured in the wild tales of 
the Forty-sixth, the 7imes adopts the astounding assertion that 
“any man with the Queen’s uniform on his back is henceforth 
held to prove himself a gentleman before he can be accepted as 
| one by his countrymen”; whereupon, out comes Sir Duncan Mac- 
Dougal, demanding to know the name of the writer? No answer. 
Sir Duncan repeats his demand, with insinuations, that, old as he 
| is, he shall call the slanderous writer personally to account. The 
| Times refers the champion to the solicitor of the journal. So that 
| the Zimes, who attacks the officers, and is challenged by Sir Dun- 
| ean, takes exactly the same course with the Duke of Cleveland, 
who is challenged by the officers, in referring the complaints to 

' the law courts. Now we cannot understand how the quasi-chal- 

| lenge of Garrett or MacDougal should prove the falsity of the as- 
sertions on the Army; or how the reference of the libel law, which 
relates little to honour and is a lottery of success, should prove 
the justice of the sweeping assertions hazarded by the Duke and 
the journal. Mr. Alexander Dobie, solicitor to the 7imes, would 
probably succeed in an action at law; but would that establish 
the moral truth of the indiscriminate charge? Colonel Garrett 
may prove the Duke of Cleveland to be inexact and illogical; but 
does that assoilzie the Colonel in the public regard? A fatalit 
seems to hang over all who engage in these disputes. They attac 
each other on points that are not in question, and leave the true 
charges unanswered. It would almost look as if professional 
reasoners and writers cannot comprehend the moral laws that 
should regulate “an officer and a gentleman,” and as if an officer 

| and a gentleman were incapable of comprehending an intellectual 
proposition. 





SAVINGS BY INSURANCE. 

Tue doctrine of savings has produced comparatively less effect be- 
cause it has been practically disregarded ; but some effect it has 
produced, partly good, so far as it inculeated prudence and the ne- 
cessity of creating a surplus, “ggg, F apoeapeenes, in directing effort 
| to objects comparatively sterile. The man who is well-to-do is en- 
couraged to save “a fortune,” and the precept has been beneficial 
in checking the propensity to outspend income, which compels 
saving for the most disheartening of purposes—repayment of ar- 
rears ; but society is not much better off for the fortune of any 
yrivate person, the chief effect of which is to enable him to outbid 
bis fellows in the market. Society at large does in the main live 
from year to year, and states are almost without an exception in 
arrears. To the humbler labourer the precept has helped to enforce 
prudence, but it has in many cases dictated a prudence so dubious 
that it becomes an imprudence. ‘The paltry amount of savings in 
bank shows how difficult the task has been. 

To a certain extent it has been impossible. If effected at all, 
savings should only be made out of surplus; but, by a mistaken 
prudence, they are made out of bare income, leaving more neces- 
sary objects neglected. If a pound or two can be saved in the 
year, as in the case of a Margaret Murray, have we any doubt 
that the sum could be more profitably spent than in putting it to 
sleep, or even than letting the small interest accumulate? Mrs. 
Murray wanted to utilize two pounds of her little store, because 
her husband was ill: now let us suppose that the sum had been 





spent in other ways, and we shall see how the savings were 
wasted. A comparatively small proportion of it might have been 
laid out in an improvement-rate, to amend the drainage and con- 
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rate during thirty years might have done much to prevent his | to be combined for purposes of advantage to themselves and to the 
sickness. That is a tangible and prompt use of emt | which the | whole community, but are unable to do so unless they be secured a 


humblest can understand; and while it would have 


iminished a, certain share in the results of their combination. 


Enabling lays 


cause which drives many to the public-house for stimulants, it | therefore are wanted. 


would have reconciled as many to a beneficial use of income which 
they do not care to “save,” but spend mischievously. 


If the 


The omission of fact, however, is still more serious; and the fact 
itself is twofold. Looking back to the history of nations, we are 


parents of the humble pair had been induced to spend a little | unable to deny that most of the great improvements have come 


more in the education of their children, they would probably | from a comparatively small number of individuals. Thus limited 
have been less liable to imposition; and if one of them had saved parties have obeyed what appears to be an immortal instinct of 


a little time, instead of money, to make inquiries and consider 
the subject better, they would not have misplaced their insurance. 
For most purposes of saving, insurance is the best of all plans. 


It avoids waste of saving: the man who saves for a specific object | force. 
As almost | 


may miss it—the child fur whom he lays by may dic. 
every species of saving is liable toa diminution of value,* there is a 
loss on the process, and exertion has been wasted. As insurance 





avoids waste, by limiting the amount collected to the specific object, : 


so also it economizes by another mode : while minimizing the amount 
laid apart, it also appropriates it as speedily as possible. Taking 


! 


a given thousand men, there will be an ascertainable amount of , 


casualties among them, tending to defeat their savings. Some 


of their children will die; some of the men themselves will fall , 
sick or will die; but the rest will live, and work, and produce | 


By insuring for purposes of education, 


enough for their families. 
rovision at death, they form 


medical attendance, sick relief, and 


a fund out of which, if it be rightly construeted,—and we are | 


gradually arriving at a correct knowledge of this principle,—the 
necessity can be met as soon as it occurs. The child can be put 
to school as soon as it is old enough; the man who first falls sick 
can have the money for “the rainy day,” and a doctor; the man 
of the thousand who dies tomorrow will leave to his family what 
he would have “saved” at the end of a lengthened period. Yeta 
comparatively small part of income will have been absorbed, and 
the rest will go to assist in feeding the man properly, in improving 
his home and neighbourhood, and in keeping the instruments of 
production at their full efficiency. 


* Those who may take exception to what we say on the subject of money, | 
must not compare the market-price of a nominal sum at two different periods, , 


by way of measuring the comparative value; but must see what commodi- 
es a given weight of the standard metals will command. By the progress 
of science and industry, most commodities are more abundant, money among 
them; in fact, in a highly developed industrial state, commodities increase 
in a larger ratio than hands: hence, the powers residing in the naked human 
hands and head can command a larger return at a later than at an earlier 
period. Although goods are cheaper at the later period, so is money; and 
the store in bank has undergone a proportionate discount. 


THE SPHERE AND DUTIES OF GOVERNMENT. 
THE question raised by the brother of the great Humboldt, and 
well handled in the Westminster Review, deserves more ‘than the 

assing mention that we were able to give it in noticing the death of 
r. John Chapman. The paper, like the book, may be called a good 
contribution to Voluntaryism, political and social as well as re- 
ligious. It presents the fundamental doctrine of the Voluntaries 
in its most logical, consistent, and concise form. Combating the 
vulgar notion that representative constitution is the same thing as 
liberty, and that freedom is attained if elections are free, the writer 
follows his original in showing, that whether the constitution 
be representative or otherwise, liberty is infringed if government 
transgresses its true functions to interfere with the subject necd- 
lessly. The ultimate result of the whole argument is stated by 
Humboldt himself to be, “that the state is to abstain from all 
solicitude for the positive welfare of the citizens, and not proceed 
a step further than is necessary for their mutual security and pro- 
tection against foreign enemies; with no cther object should it 
impose restrictions on freedom.” 

he great Benthamite principle, representing the object of go- 
vernment to be “the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” 
is defended as a partial truth, antagonizing the special error of the 
day in which the aphorism was born; but it is aunty shown that 
the principle is not inconsistent with a very tyrannical treatment 
of minorities—minorities which are so often beneficial to the op- 
pressive majority. ‘The attempts at securing positive welfare 
result sometimes in robbing Peter to pay Paul; as, when govern- 
ment has undertaken public education, a penny would be taken 
from John at Aberdeen to pay for teaching William’s son at 
Brighton. Society is but an assemblage of individuals, retaining 
their individuality ; and the only just interference of government 
is to protect the one against the other—the few against the many, 
or the many against the few. The Post-office itself, which is or- 
dinarily regarded as a fine example of associative action, originated 
in the suppression of individual enterprise; and the attempts to 
regulate moral relations, which depend so much upon the develop- 
ment of individual character, introduce oppression and create a 
new class of “mala prohibita.” Such is the general tenour of the 
argument. 

ere appear to us to be two omissions, one of reason and one of 
fact. Carried out to its extreme, the doctrine, like the doctrine of 
M. Proudhon, would nullify all government for positive advan- 
tage, and refer everything back to the individu]. But there are 
cases in which each individual would desire to do that which the 
rest desired, though he cannot begin until a// are agreed. Every 
man in a town, for example, with scarcely an exception, might de- 
sire to close his business on a Sunday, yet no one can do it until 
all agree to a positive law. Shall it be admitted that half a dozen 
out of thousands could enforce a nullification of that law by their 


dissent? Again, there are cases in which individuals might desire 


? 


our nature, in endeavouring to carry their object by all means not 
inconsistent with honour, according to the usual acceptation of the 
word; and amongst other means, by persuasion, influence, and 
There is great reason to believe, not only that man 
reforms thus established have been beneficial, but that while they 
could not yet have been attained by other means, they have been 
ultimately accepted by the entire community. The principle for 
which Mr. Chapman and Wilhelm von Humboldt contend would 
have forbidden Washington and Jefferson and their immediate 
companions to undertake a responsibility of doing battle with the 
English Government; would have deferred the question until there 
could have been universal assent upon it—until the Greek Kalends, 
There is this great mistake in almost all writers who discuss political 
subjects—the grand mistake of our day in particular—that they 
not only treat reason as if it were the sole power which mankind 
ultimately obeys, but as if it were in fact the sole power exercised 
by human nature. Now there is no doubt that with the develop- 
ment of the intellect, the other faculties of man are developed ; 
but on the other hand, the intellect itself is limited unless the 
other faculties also be developed. Most especially do we note 
three classes of powers by which man governs and is governed— 
intellect, affection, and force. It is the development of the utmost 
extent of power in all classes of society that produces the most 
powerful community, and gives the highest result of the capacity 
both to govern and to be governed ; but in the progress of man it docs 
appear likely that in future, as well as in the past, the predominant 
governing influence may come from a minority, earnest in convic- 
tion, great in influence, and superior in force. So long as it is so, 
Government will continue to exercise a power larger than that 
delegated, and interference greater than that of mere protection ; 
but the people can never lose the right of battle and of insurrec- 
tion. 





THE SEXTON OF THE FUTURE. 
Ir the graveyard has not been convicted of producing cholera, it 


| has conspired with other sources of corruption to produce endemic 


| disease of the most malignant kind; and we are at 





resent under- 
going one of the most troublesome kinds of re aed to which hu- 
man society can be liable—a removal of our burial-grounds. A 
correspondent, however, suggests a question, not new, but strictly 
pertinent—why do we create the nuisance which it is so necessary 
to remove and which will be a nuisance still. For there is no dis- 
guising the fact, that the practice of burial is one which tends to 
protract the end desired—decay, and thus to concentrate and per- 
petuate those emanations which are the most opposed to living 
existence. Life and death can with difficulty be together; the 
most shocking torture of the tyrant was to bind the two in one 
chain; and yet it is our practice to copy that refined despot in 
the arrangement of our towns.. While society is youbg and its 
members are scattered, the pure air that is ever in motion may so 
dilute the mephitic vapours as‘to render them practically harmless ; 
but where living beings congregate in any thickened numbers, the 
dead fall to the ground proportionately, and the poison thickens 
with the life. We may remove our burial-grounds to Woking or 
some other suburban district, but there again they will become 
centres around which living society will sicken. Now these re- 
ceptacles of corrupted humanity are an artificial ereation—we 
make the nuisance, and then perplex our heads with the question 
where to put it. 

The practice of burial is not a very new invention, or it might 
have been better. It was devised in ‘gg¢ient times when a few 
feet of earth were not of so much valut; when corpses did not 
bear the same ratio to the square foot of atmosphere that they do 
now. Ancient as it is, however, it has not been the only method 
of reconciling the last arrangements of mortality with the associa- 
tions of life. Different times and different climes have had other 
plans. Some of the North American Indians erect a stage and lay 
their exalted dead upon it; others have reposed their dead in ca- 
verns; the Egyptians, like the Peruvians, embalmed theirs; the 
ancient Greeks, like the modern Hindoos, reduced theirs toashes by 
fire. Burial seems to be a barbaric practice, almost universal in 
very primitive times ; and better suited to very cold lands, thinly 
peopled, than to populous towns and warmer countries. 

The fact is, that most of these different methods end in the 
same result—the grosser parts of the human form are reduced to 
their elements, and there is nothing whatever repulsive to us in the 
final idea. It is the process that suggests the revolting associa- 
tions ; and of these processes, cremation, properly conducted, is the 
one least opposed to the ideas of life, because it arrives most 
rapidly at its conclusion. There is something pleasing in the idea 
of being preserved as long as possible in a particular place— 
of keeping the departed resident in a “last home”: and yet 
how very few amongst the millions are content to sit upon a 
damp cold gravestone of evenings for the purpose of passing an 
imaginary hour with the dear departed! It is indeed the grossest 
misconception. You can do it much better in many other ways; 
and thought itself can reach that companionhood better alone 
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than when it is hampered with the paraphernalia of the sexton. 
If objections were raised grounded upon any purely verbal tech- 
nicalities in religious observances, it should be remembered that 
the essentials of no faith can rest upon human fashions, but that 
the spirit and substance of religious truth must, as the highest 
science always finds it, coincide with the grand and essential 
operations of nature. Of the English burial service it may be 
said that its main purpose and spirit accord with any plan of re- 
storing the elements of the human frame to the disposal of their 
Maker. : a 

The burial plan will not bear investigation beneath the sur- 
face. If any one has a fancy for being buried, from the vague 
ideas that it enables him to cling a little longer to life, let him 
assist at the exhuming of a dead body. Embalming—the preserva- 
tion of the actual integuments by fragrant drugs—sounds poet- 
jeal in the description ; but let any one who thinks so go to the 
College of Surgeons, and look for an instant at the beautiful young 
lady whom Mr. Van Butchel embalmed. He will not look twice ; 
though indeed the injected carcase is so unlike anything human 
that the hideousness of the grotesque is mitigated. Cremation 
itself, ill managed, may be revolting: there are human secretions 


which, subjected to the action of heat, form empyreuma, and | 


throw out gases familiar to the cook, suggesting to the ee 
relatives frightfully ludicrous associations between the departe 

anda pork chop. But, here again, it is because the process is 
clumsily, feebly, and slowly conducted. Let there be enough 
heat, and the remains of mortality are at once reduced to gases 
indistinguishable from the impalpable air, vapour that passes off 
to mingle with the clouds, and ashes that have nothing mortal 


except the identity of substance and the association,—a handfal, 


which can be put into a casket or an urn, and reposed either 
amidst the multitude of our forefathers or retained in the home 
where homes are inherited. The very last idea of improving 
burial is, that the coffin should be pervious, and that the process 
of decomposition should be aided by the character of the soil and 
of the vegetation planted around. Expedite the process—that is 
the precept of the true philosopher. But, by the aid of fire, the 
process is effected at once. 

We have, indeed, a doubt about the urn, as we have about all 
attempts to perpetuate save where there is some real perpetuity 
of life clinging to the individual. Perpetuate, if you will, the 
grave of Shakspere, because the name and genius of the man live 
continually to supply the living motive to tend his grave and keep 
it sacred. Attempt to perpetuate the remains of John Smith— 
let them be lodged in the hereditary urn—and when the direct 
line has ceased, when the memory of the indistinguishable indi- 
vidaal is gone, there is great chance that the urn will find its way 
to the broker’s; and possibly the remains of Mr. Smith may be in- 
distinguishable from the dust that sluttishness allows to accumu- 
late over the neglected relic. “ You had better,” said the bride- 
groom elect, speaking of the first parasol that was worn out at the 
end of the season, “ you had better destroy it.” “ No,” answered 
the sweetest voice in the world, “ I shall keep it in memory of 
you.” “ Do not do that,” was the answer, “ for if you do, my 
monument amongst your memorials will consist in a store of old 

rasols and umbrellas.” As soon as that which really passes by 

as departed, it is well that its perishable relics should be suffered 
to depart too. When Smith dies, when his spirit returns to the 
place whence it came, the vital gases that lie buried, their natural 
earths, their essential salts, will go back to mingle with their fel- 
lows: it is congenial with the most exalted idea of Smith, that 
the remingling should be accomplished at once, and that no old 
slipper of the departed should remain to represent him to his 
descendants. 

Besides established methods, individuals have had fanciful wish- 
es. Some, relying upon the powers of chemistry, have wished that 
the iron contained in the human body should be extracted and con- 
solidated, and so much of it handed down as a medal for pos- 
terity. Others, wishing to hasten the final process as wal as 
possible, have desired that they might be reduced to ashes and 
strewed over a corn-field. Of the general processes, probably the 
inurning is still the best. Look around the various fashions and 
take your choice. Look into the grave and ask whether the 
snuggest “lying in the Abbey” suits your ideas of comfort or 
dignity. Visit Van Butchel’s beauty, and say whether you envy 
her. Mount to the last bed of the North American Indian on the 
banks of the Missouri, and say whether you would wish to share 
it. Look at the ancestral urn, and confess that that minimizes the 
pain and maximizes the alleviations of burial. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Ovaut not a more absolute check to be put upon the mention of 
particular regiments which suffer during engagements with the 
enemy? A broad statement of the loss was quite enough to create 
anxiety for the last five or six days. It was, however, vague, and 
spread with tolerable equality over all who have friends and rela- 
tives in the Army. But when it is concentrated by mentioning 
particular regiments, the anxiety becomes more intense, and 
Teaches to the very verge of actual grief, without that compensating 
satisfaction which certainty alone could give. 


“We want more surgeons, both in the fleet and army,” says a 
& Writer in the Crimea: why are they not had? ‘There are more 
surgeons in this country than the aggregate amount of practice 
demands :‘ what, then, is the reason that the Army is kept bare, 
and that the sick and dying lie in unhelped suffering ?—The true 


causes are well known. First, the pay is low—not sufficient al- 
ways to tempt really competent men. Secondly, the rank is low: 
a certain distinction is tacitly drawn between the military officers 
and the medical; and it is strengthened by the fact that men of 
high connexions often take a military commission, seldom a medical 
commission. Thirdly, the medical staff beimg so weak, the duties 
are often excessive in proportion to the acknowledgment in pay, 
rank, and honorary distinctions. None of these causes is unsus- 
| ceptible of being counteracted by improved regulations: in the 
absence of improvement, we fear that. shortness of numbers is not 
the only deficiency sometimes found in the medical staff of Army 
and Navy. 








How many Societies are there belonging to the Benefit or In- 
surance class which have not conformed to the law of registration ? 
The question is important. While there is such a thing as regis- 
tration, the law appears to: give a security for the depositor, and 
thus becomes an accomplice in fraud where the neglect of officials 
winks at evasion. If registration is bad, let it be discontinued ; 
but while it exists on the statute-book it should be enforced. Nor 
should the duty be left entirely to depositors—the very people 
who may be defrauded. It is right to give them a locus standi in 
court, but surely there must be some public officer capable of see- 
ing to the enforcement of the law. A case has just come before 
the Police Courts in which two depositors appear for the exaction 
of the penalties; but there ought, we think, to be no society pur- 
porting to be an Insurance Society, or of a kind which comes within 
the registration law, without challenging the notice of the proper 
officer, and being called upon to fulfil these registration duties. 

It is evident that some strict check upon such associations, es- 
pecially amongst the working classes, should be rendered compul- 
sory. Unless the trade be absolutely thrown open, the case that 
has been before Sir Robert Carden at Guildhall shows how neces- 
sary it is, either to make depositors trust entirely to their own 
caution, or to exact thorough observance of the law. A poor woman 
deposits a certain sum weekly out of narrow earnings, until she 
has, in all, lodged 30/. with the society. Her husband is ill; she 
wishes to draw out 2/. of her savings, and learns that no money 
can be paid: the secretary has decamped to Australia, and depo- 
sitors cannot have their cash, although directors and clerks seem 
to draw theirs. The facts have been to a certain extent explained : 
while a part of the society is still at work, the deposit branch is 
under investigation, and the poor woman will probably get her 
own again. Meanwhile, however, trusting to the fair professions 
of a prospectus, perhaps to the names of direetors and to the secu- 
rity-law, she has paid her money for years, and at a time of need 
has failed to find the help which she supposed herself to be laying 
by. ‘The discredit incurred by this society will make the working 
classes hesitate to use what is really sound, and will inflict a worse 
injury on those classes than the loss to Mrs. Murray and the other 
depositors. 


Some recent occurrences provoke strong complaints against the 
ticket-of-leave part of the new convict system. The ticket is now 
granted as a matter of course, on a certain degree of “ good beha- 
viour”™; and facts prove that ruffians will pay the price of a ticket 
in an outward conformity, when they are ruffians as unredeemed 
as ever they were. It is a question, which we do not prejudge, 
whether the ticket ought no longer to be held out asa right, but 
to be reserved asa boon. It might then become necessary to de- 
tain criminals permanently; but the statistics of Pembroke show 
that convicts can be kept, and can be rendered so nearly self-com- 
pensating that the question of burden on the state is shelved. 


In a certain class of literature, perhaps partially known to the 
public, ambitious gentlemen are in the habit of elevating each 
other into fame. It is sometimes done with much tact. J. Stiles, 
Esq., will write a dedication to J. Nokes, Esq., with an air of se- 
vere independence, hinting exalted dignities for Nokes in the form 
of greatly-reserved acknowledgments. Nokes returns the favour 
with a certain cold and measured recognition of silent merits, so 
composed that the reader will conjecture Nokes to be a cold- 
blooded, carking fellow, who hesitates to acknowledge the merits 
of an intellectual giant. Stiles and Nokes have pushed each other 
into greatness. Sometimes the mutual flattery is more gross and 
apparent ; but it is increasing, and it abounds in poets, fictionists, 
and philosophers of the unrecognized order. Our plan suggests 
a more direct means of attaining the same end. Incorporations are 
in fashion ; why not establish, with a moderate subscription, an in- 
definite corporation for the main object—a “ Mutual Success and 
Publicity Assurance Association ?” 

To English sense, French fine writing often trenches on the 
poetry of the ballet. Speaking of Prince Napoleon, the Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Therapia writes to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that during the engagement on the Alma, “the army ad- 
mired the attitude of the Prince in the presence of the enemy.” 
Decidedly, we should have the portrait of Prince Napoleon as he 
appeared while the army, relinquishing for a moment the business 
of the field, devoted itself to plaudits for the pose of the artiste. 

“ A Reader for Thirteen Years” calls our attention to the argu- 
ment of a letter in a railway journal, in which it is gravely con- 
tended that the parties to the murderous attempt on the Ennis- 
killen excursion-train must have been Protestants! Our corre- 
spondent is surprised at this perverse ingenuity, which suggests 
that Protestants murder Protestants for refined purposes of de- 





luding the public. But in truth the device is not worth refuting, 


| and is not new. It has had frequent parallels, and one is per- 
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petually kept before the English public. According to the sus- 
tained arguments of certain politicians, Lord Aberdeen is still 
sending the Allied forces into the Crimea, is conquering the Rus- 
sians on the Alma, and reducing Sebastopol, for some cunningly- 
devised purpose of serving the Emperor of Russia. 


“ Protestantism,” at least the false Fidessa thus yclept in certain 
political circles, es this week in many fields. It is a talis- 
manic word raised by the editor of the Licensed Victuallers’ organ 
to break his fall. When the amendment of the opposition was 
earried at the quarterly meeting of the Licensed Victuallers con- 
demning the paper for making of the Licensed a sacrifice to sect 
and polemics, the falling editor publicly declared himself a martyr 
to Protestantism: “all this agitation,” he said, “resulted from a 
Popish conspiracy; he declared this to be a Roman Catholic con- 
spiracy got up by a French Jesuit—a purely Roman Catholic agita- 
tion.” Such is the power of the Pope! Another speaker affirmed 
that the important personage indicated by Mr. Grant—the Brutus 
to that Casar—was nota French Jesuit, but a Scotch Presbyterian. 
Who can it be? Evidently, it is Lord Aberdeen. The author of 
the “ Great Necropolis” falls under the power of a nether trinity 
—the present Pope Hildebrand, the French Jesuit Aberdeen, and 
the Popish St. Nicholas, who in his younger day was known as 
Old Nick, was subsequently the Roman-Catholic patron saint of 
shipwrecks, and is now editor of the St. Petersburg Gazette, with 
a professional rivalry to gratify. 

We are promised an escape from these sectarian storms. By his 
published letter to the Blackburn Protestant Association, Mr. Dis- 
raeli appears in conjunction with the Great Necropolis; and he re- 
news 8 denunciations of Aberdeen for his “ unhappy success ” 
against Lord John at the time of “ the Papal aggression.” Now, 
if we do not misconceive the meaning of the new Asian mystery, 
Mr. Disraeli proposes, by separating Lord John from Lord Aber- 
deen, to reconcile “ our Catholic fellow subjects to our Protestant 
constitution.” Ah! if he had but hit upon that happy expedient 
sooncr, he might have reconciled the Greek and Latin Churches to 
the Crescent in the undisturbed mud of the Danube, and the Great 
Necropolis to the Licensed Victuallers ! 








Zriters to the Editor, 


COWARDLY ATTACKS UPON THE ARMY. 
3d October 1854. 

Sir—The excellent remarks in your paper of the 30th of last month might 
be carried further; and if the public expect that officers must become a 
pattern for the rest of the world, and be a moral set, before the Army can be 
- what they choose to call a perfect state, they are most egregiously mis- 
taken. 

Generally speaking, the British Army is composed of gentlemanly well- 
educated men, who know and do their duty iu an admirable manner. 

With thirty or forty officers in a regiment, often in quarters without ad- 
ditional society, how is their time to be passed when off duty ? A very few 
may be hard readers, and retire soon after dinner. Drinking (the curse of 
society) has fortunately long been discontinued ; but in my early days it was 
carried to such an extent, that four bottles a man was not an uncommon oc- 
currence: when the point of discussion the next day was ‘‘ how many bot- 
tles did we drink ?”’ no one was allowed to pass the wine without taking off 
his “ heel tap,” and filling a bumper. Now, the mess is soon broken up: 
somctimes there is a billiard-table ; whist-parties are formed ; cigars are in 
requisition ; and the vice of gambling is nearly extinct. All this is a great 
improvement, 

t has never been the custom to prevent men having women in barrack- 
rooms ; and though I do not pretend to justify the immorality, you cannot 
change human nature, and to attempt it Soult do serious mischief. From 
| earliest days to the present time, all ranks (not excepting commanding- 
officers) have constantly received females into their rooms, and I have never 
known any ill consequences result from the practice. 

Noblemen and others in private life are not more moral than they should 
be ; but as soon as an officer is found out, down come the public upon him. 

If you drive women out of barracks, the disgraceful system of olden times 
will return, as the only resource of passing a dull evening ; and if the Army 
is to be formed of sanctified men, a fellow will be found, not with a cigar in 
his mouth and his heart in the right place, but saying his prayers, when he 
ought to be in the front rank at the attack of Sebastopol. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant and constant reader, 
A Very Otp Hann. 





MILITARY GRUMBLING, 
Varna, September 1854. 

Srr—I am induced to reply to a letter which I have just seen in your 

aper of the 19th August, and which is dated “ Bulgaria, 13th July 1854.” 

Vot that, perhaps, there is much to distinguish it from the thousand and one 
grumbling communications of the day, but that it seems written in a spirit 
of earnestness, and that I fear its having appeared in your columns may 
lend it a weight which I think it hardly deserves. I am far from thinking 
that the complaints of your correspondent, nor indeed of most of those who 
have written, are without foundation. Hardships and discomfort are in- 
separable from service in the field, and are no doubt somewhat difficult of 
endurance, and the more especially if supposed to proceed from the “ in- 
efficiency of departments.” But what I could wish to point out to you is, 
that cosh correspondents have probably no means of knowing the amount of 
difficulties ik bane been encountered, nor the zeal, energy, and fore- 
sight, with which they have been partly overcome. They are perfectly 
aware of the shortcomings, but they are not so cognizant of what has been 
accomplished. But does it not appear that some of these officers, at least, 
are a little inclined to exaggerate their privations ? 

Your correspondent states, that the division to which he belongs, though 
only fifteen miles from Varna, have since 3d or 4th July, (that is, for nearly 
a fortnight,) had nothing but “bread, meat, sugar, and coffee,” because the 
Commissariat cannot “ move their stores.” Now “bread, meat, sugar, and 
coffee,” cannot certainly be said to include every luxury of the season ; 
but I think that, short of that, and for an army in the field, it is really not 
such very bad feeding. But the Commissariat “ cannot move their stores.’ 
Now, it may not be generally known in England, that the Commissariat 
have not only to “move their own stores,” but that with them rests th: 
responsibility, and a very arduous one it is, of the public transport of th: 
whole army. Hence follows the necessity, most naturally and absolutely, 
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Tam led to believe your correspondent = 


(always under the orders of the Commander of the Forces) only. 
first place, for essentials, and leaving all non-essentials behind, e 
distance be only fifteen miles. ; 
not aware of this. 

But, with regard to the non-supply of ale and porter, which it seems has 
been considered a non-essential, a good deal has been said, and something b 
your correspondent, of being “ ny well aware that a gracious Guee 
and a beneficent country intended the army in the East to have ale and 
porter, and that it having only been withheld by the inefficiency of depart- 
ments, the sole difficulty consisted in making the lacheté known, when of 
course it would be instantly remedied.” Now, how really stands the case > 
The great boon of supplying the soldier with comforts at a cheap rate, and 
which, in essentials, I trust will ever be acted on, originated solely with the 
Commissariat Department of the Treasury. It was officially stated, how- 
ever, to be only “ experimental”; and as the measure has been carried out 
by the same department which originated it, there can be no ignorance 
whatever in high places of every difficulty, and of every case of sup’ 
neglect, which may have occurred. But, perhaps, I might here usefully state 
the nature of the boon granted to the soldier. 

The soldier’s ration has hitherto consisted of only meat and bread, and 
occasionally rum; his pay being considered adequate to enable him to supply 
his other wants by purchase. But the Treasury considered that on active 
service the soldier might occasionally be placed where there was no mar- 
ket, and where he could not purchase ; and they determined to supply him 
as far as the exigencies of the service would permit, with sundry comforts, 
at cost-price. Now this I believe to be the greatest boon of modern times 
to the soldier ; one which it is quite wonderful was never thought of before 
and which I trust will always be acted on for the future, whether in the 
field or in garrison abroad. But it must be abundantly evident that in the 
field only articles easy of transport and essential can possibly be supplied. 
Now, with regard to this much-desiderated porter and ale : only consider, 
that to give 30,000 men a pot of porter each would consume, say, 120 
hogsheads of porter daily ; say, for a month, 3600 hogsheads of porter ; say, 
for a quarter, 10,800. Imagine an army taking the field with 10,800 hogs- 
heads of porter behind them! The fact is, that the measure, though most 
useful and beneficent, cannot be carried out in all its details. I do not blame 
lovers of porter, the subject having been once mooted, for trying to have their 
pot; but I think they might, if they chose, see other difficulties in the way 
besides “* inefficiency of departments.’’ But I find I must touch more briefly 
on the other grievances of your correspondent. 

If he were to break his leg, how could he be conveyed probably five miles 
to the camp? Why, I should think, should such an event unhappily occur 
before the arrival of the ambulance, he might be carefully conveyed in a 
litter, as must have already happened, unfortunately, in hundreds of cases. 

Again, how can an officer remit money to his wife at Malta >—Nothing 
in the world more easy. Tle hes simply to enclose a bill on his London 
agent, which she can, with the greatest facility, negotiate at Malta at any 
moment; or, should he himself have no funds in the regimental agent’s 
hands, he has only to purchase a bill on London from those who have, or 
from the Paymaster, and equally remit it to his wife. Why should the 
Government be called upon in so very simple a matter of business ? 

But, again, your correspondent thinks it hard that an officer on service 
should have no banking facilities provided for him, but should be obliged to 


| keep his money in his tent, or run the risk of losing it by remitting to an 


agent. Now in this last, perhaps, there is a little bit of foundation: there 
is always some risk attending the possession of wealth ; butarmy agents very 
seldom fail; and I think it hardly seems a case requiring assistance from the 
Government. But I may mention, that this is a point on which the Govern- 
ment are very liberal to regimentul officers, and perhaps it deserves explana- 
tion. Regimental officers are permitted, should the course of exchange be 
in their favour, to draw their pay in England, through the regimental agent, 
they drawing bills on him as they may require the poy & or should the 
course of exchange be against them, they are allowed to draw their pay at 
the station where they are serving, at a fixed rate, through the Commissa- 
riat. This latter course, it would seem, your correspondent must have 
adopted ; and I would therefore advise him for the future to draw his pay in 
England, through the regimental agent. He would then avoid the grievance 
of accumulating balances, and have it at the same time in his power to oblige 
the officer who wants to remit to his wife at Malta. 
I am, your constant reader, 
An OFFICER OF ONE OF THE “ INEFFICIENT DEPARTMENTS.” 





AND HER REVOLUTION. 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 25th September 1854. 
Sm—When a question of who shall make the railroads can revolutionize a 
country, it is demonstrative a. of two things—a great desire to be 
doing, and a great lack of things to be done; not the absence of wants, but 
the absence of any legitimate mode of getting to work to supply the wants. 
And this is the normal condition of Spain. ‘The prospect of anything where- 
by money is to be made beyond the commonest drudging labour, sets it in a 
ferment from one end to the other. Strange as it may seem, Spain has never 
yet been a country in the national sense of the word. The French sarcasm 
truly expresses its condition—" Africa beyond the Pyrenees.” It is the 
country of a Sultan divided into pashalics under the name of provinces, and 
governed by a Grand Vizier who may be changed from day today. It is 
neither more nor less corrupt than Turkish administration in Asia; and the 
people enjoy and endure social freedom and political tyranny together. The 
divan or capital is an anomaly, a mere geographical centre, that adds a 
large percentage to the expenses of government—a place where there is no 
material work to be done, and where pashas in and out of place hold the centre 
of a great spider’s web stronger than usual, to gather black mail from every 
nascent industry. Spain is not a nation, but amere bundle of disunited pro- 
vinces, each of which is as alien to the others as Portugal itself—a kind of 
Egypt that has thrown off the yoke of the Spanish Sultan, and holds the 
great sea-gates of Spain, the mouths of her large rivers that reach to the 
ocean. This condition of things would be absolutely marvellous were it not 
for the entire absence of roads, i. ¢. roads by which traffic and general tra- 
velling could be accomplished—marvellous, inasmuch as all the other cir- 
cumstances that constitute a great nation are to be found. Materials and 
the means of creating produce are in abundance, and there is absolutely no 
country in the world possessing a people of higher intellectual acuteness or 
more patient industry, or, all things considered, a higher morality indivi- 
dually. Let England, Scotland, and Ireland, be placed in the condition of 
Spain for twenty-five years—if that were possible—by a disputed succession, 
and laws made only by military despots, changing from month to month, and 
we should present a spectacle from which people would fly for refuge to 
Spain. 

‘Gevendionn and Ministers dwell in Madrid—not to rule in the sense of 
making order straight, but simply to collect taxes, paying soldiers only for 
that purpose; the Minister and his Prietorians or Sartorians for the time 
bing laying hands on everything, less the pay of the troops and the dis- 
sipations of the sovereign. A factitious capital, with a factitious popula- 
tion, brutalized by their only pleasure, the circus, and scantily fed—** pa- 
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nem et circenses”—will cease to exist from the moment thatthe shackles 
shall fall from Spanish industry. When some true sovereign shall dwell 
elsewhere, and carry awé y the Spanish boast, the picture-gallery, Madrid 
will gradually become as Palmyra, a heap of ruins, even to the magnificent 
royal palace that no one will think worth repairing, and where no more 
sentinels will be frozen to death by “the wind that slays a man, while it 
would not blow out a candle.” 

But where is the master hand that shall unshackle the energies of Spain ? 
Where is the gripe that shall hold her provinces together till they be fused ? 
Where the “sic volosic jubeo”’ that shall never will or order aught but stern 
justice, that master power over the minds of all natural men; and in which 
men Spain, not Madrid, abounds? Who, singly, shall grasp the army and 
rule it, and make it know him for its master, and with that army make all 
Spain do his bidding implicitly ?—for no man not strong enough in material 
power can dwell in Madrid, and be believed in by the provinces as a poli- 
tical saviour. He must wield the outward symbol till he has pulled down 
Madrid and all its abominations, and built up a whole nation around it. 
The circus, the emblem of physica! brutality, must be no more—the Prado, 
the emblem of woman’s frivolity and court sensuc!ity, must be no more—no 
longer representatives of national habits—ere the great heart of the nation 
can arouse to its true life, so long bound in feverish slumber. In the old 
time, in England, our land was shired—sheared—shred into fragments, and 
sectioned into parts, and a Yorkshireman or Lancashire man was in social 
feud with Middlesex men, while their very dialects were a signal for mutual 
vituperation ; and we only left off our bull-buits when we improved our 
transit. So in Spain, the mountain boundaries marked distinct habits and 
customs ; and the only appliances that can break down their tribal feuds— 
roads—are utterly lacking, save for the privileged orders. Men, and still 
more so women, are born and die in their native parishes, and talk of Ma- 
drid as a marvel that they have been told of, even as in the days of Gil Blas. 

A man, then, is lacking to Spain—one who can make his will absolute, and 
by his will can intersect her with roads, railways. There is no lack of en- 
gineering faculty in Spain, the lack has been of the honesty to employ it 
effectively. There is an abundance of rising young men willing to werk for 
very moderate remuneration. There is abundance of laborious industry, to 
which absence of work is a privation. Thirty miles from Madrid, I once be- 
held some two thousand peasants bivouacked on the bare ground for many 
days, waiting for the novel kind of work the railway engineer was preparing 
for them; and a speculative provision-dealer erected some long ranges of 


buildings, which he christened by a Greek name, as a lodging for them, 


when the current coin for their daily labour might be forthcoming. But 
their economy was more than a match for him. Their lodging was on the 
cold (or hot) ground,—2}d. per night cheaper than the would-be Tommy- 
shop of Old Castile. These people gathered the earth into baskets, and car- 
ried it on their heads to make embankments, like Egyptians. Another gene- 
ration will use the barrow and plank as deftly as a Lancashire-bred navvy. 
It is not industry that is wanting, not capital that is wanting, not skill that 
is wanting ; only law and order. At the outset in England, our system of 
railway-making was by letting and subletting, and again subletting con- 
tracts, whereby one man with only pen and ink, on one line of fifty miles, 


realized 400,000/. in less than two years, still leaving ample profit to his | 


subs, and finally leaving good wages to the delvers and shovel-men. Yet a 
national save-all was this contractor, taking the cash from inert share- 
holders, and converting it to numberless active purposes. In Spain, too, 
there are these men, taking first contracts per Ministerial favour or Minis- 
terial bargain, at twenty reals, subletting at ten, and so on, till at last the 
actual “blue blood” of Castile, the swarthy Titan up-heaver of the brown 
earth—the dust that grows wheat and grapes and olives—is brought down 
to three ; great part of which are made to accumulate in his kid-skin bag, by 
an economy more than Irish. It is not industry or saving that is the want 
of Spain. There are travellers who in hot weather behold Spanish la- 
bourers listless. 
England? Work for work, and pay for pay, and guidance for guidance, a 
Castellano, a Viscayno, a Gallego, will do as much work as an Englishman, 
and with quite as much intelligence. But with sea-coast customhouses, 
and inland cu-tomhouses, and with Government manufactures of tobacco 
and sait, with an eternal system of smuggling, and an indefinite power of 
taxing everything that may be profitable, it is not strange that the only in- 
=— industry which is pursued is that of obtaining monopolies by 
ribes. 

The despotism of a single individual would be the only possible cheap go- 
vernment for Spain at the present time. A government to conciliate all 
parties could only result in providing national stipends for all parties; and 
Spain has not yet sufficiently developed her wealth for that. She did it in 

old time, when America was her treasury and the Casa del Oro (the 
Golden Store) was not an empty name at Seville; and she might do it again 
from the resources of her own industry, but not now. The true mode of 
producing revenue for Spain would be to proclaim free trade—i. e. a mode- 
rate percentage ad-valorem duty on the bulky articles of every ship's mani- 
fest coming to a Spanish port, whether native or foreign. Her mines, her 
fruits, her corn, wine, and oil, would then be rapidly worked ; and the pro- 
cess would be nearly self-acting. No legion of custombouse-officers would then 
be wanted to assist in smuggling. A stringent law oa false manifests, and 
well-paid collectors under a justice-doing despot, would soon produce a re- 
venue ; and Barcelona would continue to supply ber cotton-mills with goods 
from England direct, as she now docs, without the need of putting on the 
Spanish customhouse marks in Manchester. 
_ So long as Spain is kept in a condition of Besotian rudeness, so long will 
Inquictude prevail, from unused faculties. ‘lo employ her latent energy, 
she must be a commercial country, must buy and sell. “To do this, she must 
have railways to transport her produce and bring her people in contact with 
each other, con the Bay of Biscay to Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. This 
done, Spain and England would become as colonics to each other, linked bythe 
closest bonds of mutual advantages. And there does not appear any reason 
why the railways of Spain—i.¢. the levels, embankments, viaducts, cuttings, 
and bridges—should not be laid out by their Government engineers, and exe- 
cuted by the soldiers, who must be muintained till peace and order shall be- 
come a normal condition of the country. Our own Sappers and Miners are a 
sample of what can be done with soldiery not wanted for fighting; and the 
Spanish intellect would make rapid progress. Soldiers do not dislike work, 
especially when extra pay is the result: on the contrary, mutiny amongst 
Privates and disorderly conduct amongst otlicers are, together with diseases, 
4 common result of idleness, 


Either the Government must make the lines themselves or grant conces- | 


sions to private companies. In the latter case, an enormous premium must 
be given on account of the apparent risk. If the Government make the 
lines, as in France, and by the work of soldiers, it would be a comparatively 
easy thing to procure rails and rolling-stock in exchange for produce. Spain 
might thus procure her railways with comparative ease, and with a contented 
— » earning good wages, and not liable to be made the tools of plotting 

ne! 

The history of Spain is that of a brave people warring for centuries to 


row off foreign dominators—winning province after province, and erecting | 


each into a 
then the 


limited monarchy under the successful leader for the time being ; 


Is not Saint Monday regularly kept in hot weather in | 


gradual aggregation of the monarchies, without the aggregation of j 





the peoples subject to them; then a tyranny, finally cemented by the judicial 
murder of the patriot Antonio Perez under the walls of Zaragoza, by the 
tyrant monarch who thus sealed the destruction of political freedom while 
leaving a considerable amount of social equality ; and from that time to this 
Spaniards have bowed themselves quietly down before the name of king, 
whatever might be the worthlessness or viciousness of the individual wear- 
ing the crown. 

But not, therefore, has the inherent genius or valour of the people disap- 
peared. In front of the Palace of the Cortes stands the metal semblance of 
the great writer of Spain, the one-armed hero who fought in Lepauto’s fight 
to help Christendom against the then tyrant Moslem; poetry, humour, and 
valour combined. To this very day is the humour of the Spanish race the 
keenest in the world; their toon Beal is poetry; and for their valour, let 
Zaragoza speak—give them again a Pelayo and a Cid, they would revive 
the deeds of old. They cannot do this under the degenerate race of {ribbles 
that now calls itself nobility. Living portraits of Quevedo, the satirist of 
kings, are to be met at every street-corner. Farce-writers prolific as Lope 
| de Vega, as witty and as worthless, would start up like mushrooms, were 

their pay as high; and the moral grandeur of Calderon would not be found 
| all lost, were the Church purified from the abominations of those now call- 
ing themselves her servants. The paintings of Murillo and Velasquez show 
what Spanish art once was, and might be again, when the growing wealth 
of the general community shall be to artists what the national wealth and 
the wealth of the churches once was. It is a desirable thing for Eugland 
that Spain should grow to be a great nation. No Southern European people 
are so kindred to us in habits of thought and modes of action. In no country 
are they so much at home as in England; and no people are more popular 
in Spain than Englishmen. Spanish men, and the old seafaring race of 
Portugal, are our natural allies ; and we ought to use our whole endeavour to 
make them one people, engaged in constant free trade with ourselves, ex- 
changing food for the other necessaries of life. The Peninsula is our na- 
tional garden and hothouse, our outlying farm on the opposite shores of the 
bay whose name rings in our naval annals, The workshops of the Penin- 
sula will be Cis-Biscayan for scores of years to come. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Fine Arts. 
HARDING'S LESSONS ON ART.* 

As an artist, Mr. Harding is distinguished by excessive ease and quick- 
ness, brilliancy of touch, and dexterity of composition, which leave an 
impression of great natural and acquired aptitude, but somewhat un- 
real, mannered, and unsubstantial. As a teacher, he is a rigid main- 
taincr of the necessity of positive knowledge, and regular systematic pro- 
gression, of which each single step must be reasoned out and accounted 
for. This twofold character may at first appear to be in contrast with it- 
self. From a rapid and facile designer people are prone to expect “ bold” 
examples, the advocacy of “ effect,” and a royal road to knowledge. It is 
not difficult, however, to see how the reverse may very well be the case, 
as in this instance. Mr, Harding draws so fast because he is so sure of 
being right. He knocks up a composition of scenery as deftly as a child 
builds its card castle, because he is thoroughly familiar with every detail 
in it. Perhaps the comparatively unsubstantial look of his pictures, to 
which we have alluded, is due to his not going in all cases direct to Na- 
| ture, on the ground that he knows her by oan already, and that, having 
universal laws at his finger-ends, he need not look too curiously into the 
accidents of a particular subject. Hence, picturesqueness without strong 
individuality. 

The author, in a circular issued with this second edition of his Lessons, 
expresses his intention to be, that they should revolutionize the whole 
art of teaching drawing. He scouts the principle of imitation, To pro- 
duce something like something else, goes for nought; the thing required 
is to ascertain the facts and the laws of visible nature, and to gain the 
power of representing them with the hand and to the eye, instead of with 
the mouth and to the ear. Principles must be learned first as such, and 
applied afterwards ; not merely involved in the lesson, and left to be dis- 
covered or not according to the pupil's acumen. A mental operation 
must precede every manual operation. Each copy and each step of it 
must not only be right, but must be proved to be so; and proved not be- 
cause it is like the example, but because it has observed the same law 
which guided that. To carry out this plan of art-education, a strict ad- 
herence to the prescribed course of instruction in its several stages, and 
frequent and close viva voce examinations, are required ; and consequently 
the Lessons on Art and the Guide and Companion are intended for use b 
the master with a pupil or a class rather than for self-tuition ; althoug 
they may be made available in a minor degree for that also. 

Tn contrast with his own system of teaching, which he offers to others 
after having found it abundautly efficacious in his own hands, here is Mr. 
Harding's picture of the current method: no untrue one, as most of those 
who have “ learned drawing at gchool” can testify. 

“ Let us enter the room where a drawing-class is seated ready for the 
lesson. The ages of the pupils are various; so are their talents. The teacher, 
to accommodate himself to these varicties, gives from his portfolio straight 
lines to one, to another a stile, to another a house, to another a head, to an- 
other a tree, to another an animal, to another something ‘ in paints’: each 
has his example before him to imitate. The pupils do not trace the remotest 
connexion of one example with another, Each, viewing his own example, 
would never imagine himself on the road to what he sees before another. 
No one gains a hint or an idea from his neighbour: all are required to pro- 
duce a good copy. The teacher's attentions are claimed to help the pupils 
over every difficulty: here, to turn the features of a head into something 
human; there, to aid in preventing a tree from assuming the impending 
character of a birch-broom; in one place, to correct an error—in another, to 
hinder its perpetration; in one case, to remedy where he can—in another, 
when he can. All this is doubly embarrassing when one tongue is to urge 
the idle and the listless, and to encourage the diligent and the emulous; one 
pair of hands and eyes have to remedy what is done by the careless, or to 
restrain what is about to be dune by the incapable or the impatient. Pa- 
rents have to be satisfied, and the pupils kept in good humour. Neither ob- 
| ject is guined if something ‘ pretty’ is not to be seen by both parties. The 
teacher has brief time to make or mend; or to observe that here a line is 
falling, or is there too high, too low, too short, too long, too thick, too thin, 
too light, too dark. In despair at a task beyond his powers, he leaves the 
pupil to the chance of being able to correct an error,—so called not because 
what has been done is said to be unlike nature, but because the original has 
not been imitated. The pupils know no other reason why their drawings 
should be like the example except that they are ¢o/d to make them as nearly 
By J. D. Harding, Author of “ Elementary Art,” “‘ The Prin- 
Second edition. The Guide aud Companion to the 
Published by Day and Sons. 
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80 as possible; and, not knowing why any object in the example should be 
as they find it, they are not convinced of the existence of errors in their own 
drawings which they neither see nor comprehend. ‘They are not interested 
and engaged in pursuit of an object and an end which they perfectly under- 
stand: they therefore become weary and discouraged at their inevitable 
failures, and disheartened at their frequent commission, discovery, and enu- 
meration. They see not the justice of the complaint, because they know not 
the reason or the extent of the error. Drawing is not so pleasant a pursuit 
as was expected. Hope is replaced by disappointment, or feebly sustained 
by the expectation of some easier or prettier example supplanting the one in 
hand. In some, the novelty of the moment has not lost its sustaining attrac- 
tions; in others, what had the charm in the last lesson has lost it in this,— 
and then again the example is no easier. Entreaty for change or assistance 
becomes frequent; hope deferred has cooled, where it has not quenched 
their ardour. 
their disappointments and their errors in their renewed efforts, there are 
those whose hopes are dissipated, and others whose diligence and determina- 
tions have died away. A few try to be interested,—none have really bene- 
fited; most, if not all, are weary. The lesson has been long. It is over ; 
all are glad; and no one feels the emancipation more than the teacher him- 
self; who, it may be, is painfully alive to the insuperable mischief which 
strikes at the root of all his labours, not merely rendering them wearisome 
to himself, but profitless of any contribution towards the general advance- 
ment of the minds of his pupils.” 

The details of Mr. Harding’s plan, of which the principle has already 
been stated, are simple enough in their leading features. ‘The master is 
to produce a cube or other example, and draw his own copy of it on the 
black board. All the pupils are to copy it, observing the same order of 
the lines. The master then selects one pupil and his drawing, and ex- 
amines him upon it step by step, requiring a reason for everything. The 
necessary alterations, reciprocal criticisms, and so on, follow. ‘The aid to 
be derived from the use and combination of the cubic section models is 
much insisted on, in the more advanced as well as in the early stages of 
instruction. Compasses and other such mechanical auxiliarics are to be 
used to only a very limited extent, as the object is to educate the mind 
and the eye to correct perceptions, and not merely to produce a straight 
line of a given length. Technical rules of perspective also are dispensed 
with at the first setting out, and simplified when subsequently intro- 
duced, 

‘The power either to draw,” says Mr. Harding, “ or to appreciate art and 
nature, is, and must be, the result of education. This power is still falsely 
considered to be an inborn faculty, whieh, if not possessed in some remark- 
able degree, is. not present in any valuable degree. Were this true of the 
power to draw, it would be true of every other faculty. The faculties of 
mind called into action by the practice of art belong to all men in some 
degree: they are the same as those employed when the mind essays any 
other mental acquisition.’’ 

A little reflection will, we think, convince most unprejudiced persons 
that Mr. Harding’s method, that of enlightening the understanding before 
the hand is set to record the impressions of the eye, undisciplined until 
understood, is the only way in which drawing can be taught so as to de- 


Whilst some are perhaps trying to be diligent, and to forget | 


serve the name of teaching. Nevertheless, he pushes too far the analogy | 


which he affirms between tuition in art and in any other aequirement— 
such as language. ‘ An attempt to teach art by requiring the pupil pa- 
tiently and minutely to copy the.example set before him, leads him,” it is 
stated, “as far-astray from its attainment as he would be led from the 
attainment of the Greek language were his tutor first to require an exact 
copy of the characters of its alphabet, then of the words, and finaliy of a 
whole sentence. When able to do this without mistake, he would be as 
near to a knowledge of the language as the like means would bring him 
to a knowledge of art.” Here is a very obvious fallacy. The signs of 
language are local and arbitrary ; the signs of art, universal and positive 
or quasi-positive. The word horse does not mean the thing horse more 
than the word cat does, until a nation has agreed that it shall do so: the 
image horse means the thing horse absolutely, the image cat a thing abso- 
lutely different, to all the world. 

Nor is it the less true—which Mr. Harding omits to state if he does not 
practically negative—that the real artist is the man whose eye is his 
theory. He secs the laws of Nature in her facts ; docs not take them from 
authority or from science, but perceives them in herself; does not seek 
and find them on any a priori reasoning, but simply finds them; assimi- 
lates them through eye and mind together, and as it were intuitively, not 
prepensely and by distinct steps. ‘To him nature is beautiful and intinite, 
not because education teaches him the fact, but because his whole 
being feels it: And a real artist will such a man continue to be 
though every work of his should violate certain truths palpable 
and ponderable.. Any system or no system will not make him nor 
mar him; while, on the other hand, the right method will make correct 
and cultivated draughtsmen of those who would otherwise draw incor- 
rectly or not at all, but will not elevate. them into artists. On this last 
fact Mr. Harding, of course, proceeds, or he would not propose to make 
art a branch of general education; but his zeal for supplying sound in- 


struction to those for whom spontaneous practice itself will not be in- | 


struction has tended to make him keep the former fact in the background ; 
and he more than once trembles on the verge of self-contradiction in con- 
sequence, or actually falls into it. . 

_ The present edition of the Lessons is reduced in cost and more portable 
in size, and is accompanied by entirely new illustrative examples. The 
Companion is truly such; based on and referring to the Lessons, and 
specially adapted for use by the teachers who may wisely have recourse 
to them. The style of both works is emphatic, and to the point ; in- 
volving, and probably requiring for the purposes of practical tuition, con- 
siderable iteration and reinforcement of precepts and principles ; lapsing 
occasionally into “ fine writing,” and too often disfigured by faults of syn- 
tax. But, although Mr. Harding is fond of comparing the study of art 
with that of language, what we want here is not the syntax, but the art ; 
and we have no doubt that the works are capable of doing excellent ser- 
vice in that cause. 
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Gleanings from the Blur Bauks. 
MONTAGU HOUSE, 

Mr. Disraeli’s memory greatly failed him when he censured the pre- 
sent Government for renewing the lease of Montagu House, Privy Gar- 
dens, to the Duke. of Buccleuch, instead of reserving the building for 
public offices. On diseovering that the blame lay with Lord Derby’s 
Government, Mr. Disracli made the amende honorable; but the circum- 


stances were so peculiar as to induce Mr. Hadfield to move for copies of 
the correspondence which preceded the renewal, and for a statement of 
the ~ which regulated the terms. The return so moved for has been 
issued. 

Montagu House was built about the year 1735, by John Duke of Mon- 
tagu, an ancestor of the present Duke of Buccleuch. In 1810 a renewed 
lease was granted for sixty-two years, to be computed from January 
1806, at a rental of 592/. 6s. per annum. Attempts were made in 1837 
and 1840 to get a further renewal for the purpose of allowing the build. 
ing to be enlarged and improved; but without success, for reasons 
arising out of the projected embankment of the Thames. Subsequent 
applications were also set aside; the uncertainty which existed as to the 
line of the new Westminster Bridge rendering it unadvisable to extend 
the current lease. 

On the 7th October 1850, Lord Seymour, then at the head of the Woods 
and Forests, addressed the Lords of the Treasury on the subject ; mention- 
ing that additional applications had been made on behalf of the Duke of 
Buccleuch for a renewal; and suggesting, that although the site of Mon- 
tagu House would not interfere with the line of the new Bridge as sanc- 
tioned by Committees of the House of Commons, its proximity “to the 
various public offices, and the possible exigencies of the public service in 
reference to accommodation of that character, render it inexpedient that 
we stould enter into treaty for a renewal of the lease, until we shall have 
brought the subject under your consideration.” Lord Seymour added, 
that in so far as the interests of the Land Revenues were concerned, it 
would be of advantage to entertain the Duke of Buccleuch’s application. 

Mr. Hayter, on the part of the Lords of the Treasury, makes answer, 
on the 14th October 1850— 

“* My Lords, taking into consideration the number of years (eighteen) still 
remaining unexpired of the existing lease of the premises let to the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and the possible future exigencies of the public service, and the 
still existing uncertainty as to the actual site of the proposed new Westmin- 
ster Bridge, together with the absence of any special grounds calling for im- 
mediate consideration of the matter, are not at the present moment prepared 
to sanction any negotiation for an extension of the existing term.” 

The Derby Government succeeded to office in February 1852, and in 
June of that year another application was made on the Duke's behalf. 
Mr. George Alexander Hamilton had taken the place of Mr. Hayter; but 
he writes in the same strain, on the 8th September 1852 — 

“Tam commanded to acquaint you, that if the question regarding the 
selection of a site for Westminster Bridge had been the only obstacle to a re- 
newal of the Duke of Buccleuch’s lease, my Lords would not have been dis- 
posed to refuse their authority for the proposed arrangement ; but, adverting 
to the other point raised in the report of the Commissioners of Woods of the 
7th October 1850, viz. the possible exigencies of the public service in regard 
to the accommodation required for public offices, my Lords are of opinion 
that it would be inexpedient to deprive her Majesty's Government of the 
opportunity of considering that important question, when the site at present 
occupied by Montagu House will be available on the expiraticn of the pre- 
sent lease ; and they must therefore decline to sanction the proposed exten- 
sion of the term.”” 

The new Parliament assembled in the beginning of November 1852; 
and at the close of that month, when the prospect of being able to con- 
tinue the Government was dreary enough, the subject was again con- 
sidered, and with diffvrent results. Mr. Hamilton, on the 8th December, 
communicates to Mr. Gore, of the Woods, &c., the decision come to by 
the Treasury on the 30th November— 

‘‘T am directed by the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury to 
acquaint you, that since the subject of the proposed extension of the term 
of the lease held by the Duke of Buccleuch of Montagu House was under 
the consideration of this Board, my Lords have obtained information re- 
garding the terms of the leases of the houses on Richmond Terrace, and 
other residences in the neighbourhood of Montagu House; and they are 
disposed to think, that not only would the existence of these leases, none 
of which will expire for many years to come, interfere with any general 


| plan for the erection of public offices on the site of Montagu House, but 


that, adverting to the general interest of ths Crown property in the neigh- 
bourhood, such an appropriation of the site would be attended with greater 
cost to the public than the object would justify. 

*‘ Their Lordships, therefore, on a reconsideration of the subject, are of 
opinion, that the object which they had in view is too remote to justify them 
in withholding their sanction to such an arrangement as a due regard to the 
reasonable expectations of an old tenant of the Crown and to the immediate 
interests of the Land Revenue would warrant; and they are therefore pleased 
to authorize you to enter into a treaty with the Duke of Buccleuch for an 
extension of his lease on equitable terms, founded on the present and pro- 
spective value of the property.” . 

This was deemed binding by the present Ministry: the transaction 
was completed in October last year ; the current lease being surrendered, 
and a renewal granted for ninety-nine years from January 1855, at an in- 
creased rental of 850/., with an obligation to expend 20,0007. upon alter- 
ations and additions. 

It will not be disputed that Mr. Hamilton's Lords of the Treasury 
were in a better position for deciding in September 1852 what should 
be done with Montagu House than they were at the close of Novem- 
ber. In September there was some chance of the accommodation being 
needed for themselves or their own party; in November there could 
be none. The state of the Treasury mind at the respective periods may 
be judged of by tle fact that Mr. Disraeli’s recollection of what oc- 
curred in September was vivid, but all was blank as regarded the im- 
portant resolution of November. With regard to what is stated about 
‘my Lords” having obtained information regarding the terms of the 
leases of the houses on Richmond Terrace, and other residences in the 
neighbourhood of Montagu House, which led to their change of opinion, 
that information was accessible when refusal was given in September; 
for Lord Seymour caused the periods at which the leases of houses in 

| Richmond Terrace and Whitehall Gardens would expire to be inserted in 
a plan which accompanied his representation of October 1850; and it is 
scarcely to be believed that Mr. Hamilton’s friends did not see that plan, 
and peruse what was written upon it, when the question was in the first 
instance brought under their notice. 


MATERIAL FOR OUR WOODEN WALLS. 

The Forest of Dean, the New Forest, Delamere Forest, Parkhurst 
| Forest, Woolmer Forest, and some others, are national property reserved 
| for the growth of timber, so that supplies for naval purposes may 

insured. In that sense the existence of the sylvan territories of the 
| Crown has been regarded with much interest. It is only, however, ina 
picturesque point of view that the forests can be deemed of any value : 
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in so far as the main object is concerned, the failure seems to be com- 

Jete. The Admiralty purchase such of the oaks as suit their purpose ; 
Pat as few of the trees are of the requisite size and soundness, the trans- 
actions are not numerous. of . 

The act of 1851, which originated in the bad management brought to 
light by the exertions of Lord Duncan, placed the management of the 
Land Revenues and the Forests under two Commissioners, who hold cer- 
tain relations with the Treasury. : Mr. Gore is intrusted with the Land 
Revenue department, and Mr. Kennedy till lately took charge of the 
Woods and Forests. 

Mr. Drummond’s Select Committee of last session was appointed to in- 

uire “into the present management and condition of the Crown Forests 
in England, with a view of ascertaining the responsibility of the present 
Commissioners, and whether it would be for the public interest that some 
of the smaller forests should be sold, as being unfit for the growth of 
timber for her Majesty’s Navy.” ‘The Committee report, that 

« Except in the Forest of Dean and the New Forest, there is scarcely any 
timber at present of sufficient age for Navy purposes; nor is there likely to 
be for many yearstocome. Tie Forest of Dean, which lately contained 
92,000 loads, now contains only 4000. ‘The forests of Alice Holt, Woolmer, 
and Delamere, contain none. ‘The forests of Hainault and Epping have long 
since ceased to bear timber, and are now devoted to agriculture. In the 
New Forest, out of 2635 loads felied, consisting of 3115 trees, only 936 loads 
were accepted by the Surveyor of the Navy; so large is the proportion of 
faulty to sound trees.” 

Further details being given, the Committee express a doubt 
.--- “whether the Crown will ever derive a return adequate to its value, 
so long as it is invested in forests in which it is necessary to keepa large staff 
of officers, and where everything depends upon their intelligence, fidelity, 
and zeal: but other considerations enter into the question of any different 
disposition of this property, which are not within the province of this Com- 
mittee.” 

The probability is, that this inquiry would not have taken place had it 
not been for the position in which Mr. Kennedy stood. He had been all 
but dismissed, and he had friends in Parliament. His evidence amounts 
to a charge against the Treasury of unfair dealing as regards himself, 
and of neglect of the public interest as regards the Forests. As an 
amateur in the cultivation and treatment of trees, Mr. Kennedy 
went zealously to work ; but the Treasury seemed to think that his zeal 
was not at all times tempered with discretion; and they placed Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, one of their own officers, 9s an opposing witness, not as regards 
the doctoring of the trees but as to transactions which arose out of Mr. 
Kennedy's dissatisfaction with the Forest offic ials. Without consulting 
the Treasury—itself a breach of etiquette—the Commissioner availed 
himself of the professional services of Mr. Brown, a Scotchman; and, 
acting upon his reports, and such conclusions as he himself came to from 
occasional visits, Mr. Kennedy set vigorously to work in Forest reform. 
In his efforts to improve the revenue and the timber, he met with much 

obstruction from the local officials, their objections to change being of the 
most resolute kind. Upon the question of an improved mode of stripping 
the bark there was actually a strike in Dean Forest. Sixty-four wood- 
cutters threw aside their mallets, and memorialized Mr. Kennedy. The 
document must have been a curiosity, for not one of the memorialists 
could sign his name. ‘The main quarrel between Mr. Kennedy and the 
Treasury arose out of the effort to improve Delamere Forest. ‘The Com- 
missioner deemed it necessary to dismiss the Deputy Surveyor for inca- 
pacity: the Treasury did not object to the dismissal, but they declined 
to appoint a successor, and the Deputy Surveyor remained in office. The 
defence seems to be, that the question was submitted to referees, and that 
the officer sought to be dismissed was acquitted from the charges pre- 
ferred by Mr. Kennedy. As to this gentleman’s proceedings, the Cum- 
mittee say— 

“ Although the Committee consider that it is not within their order of re- 
ference, still they consider it due to Mr. Kennedy to state, that, though his 








proceedings may be open to objection, he has evinced much zeal, energy, and | 


Vigilance in the execution of his office. 
_ At the close of last session, Sir John Shelley gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move at the resumption of business for a Committee of inquiry 
into the circumstances connected with Mr. Kennedy’s removal from office. 
The Committee’s opinion of the working of the existing law is unfa- 
vourable as regards the division of responsibility between the Commis- 
sioners and the ‘I'reasury. 
cials, but they cannot appoint to the vacancies. The Treasury retain the 
patronage, and by declining to appoint, neutralize the act of dismissal. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION ACCOUNTS, 

The Trade accounts for the month ending the 5th September, and for 
the eight months ending the same day, show a decrease of 449,130/. in 
the declared value of the exports for the month, (8,297,086. to 7,847,956/.,) 
and an increase of 1,494,421/. (58,158,729/. to 59,653,1502.) for the eight 
months, as compared with the corresponding periods of last year. ‘Lhe 
decrease for the month occurs under the heads of cotton yarn, earthen- 
ware, haberdashery and millinery, wrought leather, linen manufactures 
and linen yarn, machinery, bar iron, silk stuffs, and woollen manu- 
factures, 

The imports show a decided falling-off in the article of wheat (546,925 
quarters to 198,058) as compared with September 1853. There is asmall 
increase in the imports of living animals; flax-seed has decreased from 
122,750 ewt. to 55,496 ewt.; hemp in all its varieties has increased from 
121,848 ewt. to 179,759 ewt. ; flax has diminished from 214,372 ewt. to 
134,447 ewt.; cotton wool from foreign parts and British India has dimi- 
Dished from 829,598 cwt. to 622,362 cewt.; sheep and lamb’s wool has 
decreased by 500,000 pounds. ‘Tullow has fallen off from 110,529 ewt. 
to 60,893 cwt. ; but paim-oil, cocoa-nut, and olive-oil, have been imported 
in double quantities. 

The Navigati n accounts mark the extent to which foreign shipowners 
are availing themselves of the act of last session which throws open the 
Coasting trade. During the month ending 5th September, 10 foreign 
sailing vessels of 1296 tonnage “ entered inwards,” and 13 vessels of 2205 
tonnage “cleared outwards,” as regards the trade with Ireland ; being 
less than one per cent of the tonnage of English vessels employed in 
the same trade. The ratio is considerably less as regards foreign vessels 
employcd in the English coasting trade. 

MILITARY PRISONS. 

According to Colonel Jebb’s report for 1853 to the Seeretary at War, 

the number of prisoners had fallen from 4009 in 1848 to 3331 in 1853, or 





The Commissioners may dismiss Forest offi- | 


' 
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447 of the entire force. Of these, 1902 were-Englishmen, 424 Scotch« 
men, 1005 Irishmen ; 1937 were Protestants, 468 Presbyterians, 926 
Roman Catholics. The offences were—desertion, 1069 cases, out of an 
average force of 74,476 men; absence without leave, 830 cases; 
drunkenness, 778 cases; disgraceful conduct, 111 cases; other crimes, 
543 cases. In apportioning punishment, the offenders are divided into 
three classes, the third class consisting of the most incorrigible. The first 
class are subjected to the least degrading labour ; the second are “ exer- 
cised with 24-pound shot ; the third carry 32-pound shot, and pick 
oakum while the other classes are at school. Solitary confinement alter- 
nating with periods of active labour is spoken of as an effective species of 
punishment. 





[For Booxs, see the accompanying Supplement.) 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 30th September, at Croydon, the Hon. Mrs. Aylmer, of a stillborn son, 

On the Ist October, in Perey Villas, Camden Hill, the Wile of William Barwick 
Hodge, Eeq., of a daughter. 

On the Ist, at Southoe Rectory, Huntingdonshire, the Wife of the Rev. F. L. 
Lamotte, of a daughter. 

On the Ist, at the Rectory, Camerton, near Bath, the Wife of the Rev, Edward 
Holland, of a son, 

On the Ist, at Holywell Lodge, Oxford, the Wife of the Rev, Robert Gandell, of a 
son. 

On the 3d, at Tunbridge Wells, Lady Laura Palmer, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Aston Hall, Shropshire, the Lady Frances Lloyd, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 26th September, at Blatchington, the Rev. R. N. Dennis, Rector of that 
parish, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late John King, Esq., of Blatchington House, 

On the 26th, at Invermoriston, Frank Morrison, Esq., third son of James Morri- 
son, Esq., of Basildon Park, Berks, to Harriet, fourth daughter of James Murray 
Grant, Esq., of Glenmoriston and Moy. 

On the 26th, at St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel, Glasgow, Robert Cutlar F sson, 
Esq., of Craigdarroch and Orraland, to Ella Frances Catherine, only daughter of 
Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. 

On the 28th, at Bray, Berks, Frederic, third son of the late Peter Aimé Ouvry, 
Esq., to Emily Anna, second daughter of the Rev. George Proctor, D.D., Rector of 
Hadley, Middlesex. 

On the 28th, at Hartlebury, Worcestershire, the Hon. and Rev. William H. Lyttel- 
ton, third son of the late William Henry, Lord Lyttelton, to Emily, daughter of the 
Bishop of Worcester. 

On the 30th, at Bersted Church, Bognor, Richard Crofts Chawner, Esq., of Wall, 
Lichfield, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to Catherine Harriett, eldest surviving 
daughter of the late Thomas Hall Vaughton, Esq., of Fillongley Lodge, Warwick- 
shire. 

On the 3d October, at Old Charlton Church, Kent, Windham Francis Paterson, 
Esq., of Claremont, Clare Castle, Ireland, to Annie, eldest daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel MG. T. Lindsay, late commanding-officer of the Ninety-first Argyllshire. 

On the 3d, at Amberley, Sussex, Sir Robert Shafto Adair, Bart., of Flixton Hall, 
Suffolk, to Jane Ann, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Townley Clarkson, Vicar of 
Hinxton, Cambridgeshire. 

On the 4th, at St. George’s, Myrtle Street, Liverpool, James R, Brougham, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, fourth son of the late John Waugh Brougham, Esq., and w 
of Henry, Lord Brougham, to Isabella Eliza, fourth daughter of John Cropper, Esq., 
of Dingle Bank, Liverpool. 

On the 5th, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the Rev. John Hanson Sperling, only 
son of John Sperling, Esq., of Kensington Palace Gardens, to Anna Maria, 
daughter of Sir George Barrow, Bart. ane 

On the Sth, at Stoke-next-Guildford, John Mangles Lowis, “y ~ of the Bengal Civil 
Service, eldest son of John Lowis, Esq., late a member of the Council of India, to 
Ellen, eldest daughter of Ross Douselly Mangles, Esq., M.P., of Woodbridge, Surrey. 

Lately, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, William H. Cox, Esq., Captain Royal 
Artillery, to Charlotte, only daughter of the late Kennett Marchison, Esq., of Oxford 
Te:race, Hyde Park, and niece of Sir Roderick Impey Murchison. 


DEATHS. 

On the 9th August, at Bombay, Myers Willoughby Barr, Esq., of the Civil Ser- 
viee, youngest son of Lieutenant-General Barr, of Boddington Manor House, Chel- 
tenham. 

On the 3ist, at Port Sarnia, Canada West, Commander R. E. Vidal, B.N. 

On the 18th September, at Malta, the Hon, Cecilia Priscilla Hawes, wife of Cap- 
tain Hawes, Ninth Regiment. 

On the 27th, at Ospringe House, Feversham, Colonel Montresor, eldest son of the 
late General Sir Thomas Gage Montresor, K.C.H. » 

On the 27th, the Rev. RK. Hale, M.A., Rector of Goldsborough, and Vicar of Hare- 
wood, Yorkshire, and son of the late General John Hale, of the Plantation, near 
Guisborough; in his 80th year. 

On the 28th, at Fittleton Re ctory, Wilts, the Rev. W. T. Philipps, B.D., Rector 
of Fittleton, and late Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford; in his 67th year. 

On the 29th, in Welveck Street, George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., one of the 
Physicians to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. > - 

On the Ist October, at Worthing, Mary Hay, widow of the late Vice-Admiral the 
Hon. Philip Wodehouse; in her 62d year. : 

On the Ist, at Edinburgh, Louisa, Countess of Hopetoun, relict of the late John, 
Ear] of Hopetoun. : 

On the 3d, at Beccles, Suffolk, the Rev. Hugh Owen, LL.D., for more than thirty 
years Rector of that parish; in his 80th year. : 

On the 4th, at Brighton, Richard Rowland, M.D., of Woburn Place, Fellow of the 
College of Physicians. 


il a! 7) sn Dy 
MILITARY GAZETTE, 

Orrick or Orpxance, Sept. 29.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. O. R. 
Stokes to be Second Capt. vice Mytton, dec.; Second Lieut. RK. L. Tovtenham to be 
First Lieut. vice Stokes. 

Memorandum, — The date of promotion of the undermentioned officers have been 
altered as follows—Second Capt. H. A. Thrupp and First Lieut. A. H. C. Halmil- 
ton, to July 19, 1854; Second Capt. H. C, Mainwaring and First Lieut. E. C. Cuth- 
bert, to August 3, 1854; Second Capt. A. Gordon and First Lieut. P. Jackson, to 
August 4, 1854; Second Capt. W. 1, Williame and First Lieut. I. Tucker, to August 
24, 1854; Second Capt. C. F. Young and First Lieut. B. PF, Schreiber, to Sept. 1, 
1854. 

Corps of Royal Engineers- 
St. John, dec. 

War-orrice, October 6.—4th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Staff-Surg. of the Second 
Class K. Cooper to be Surg. vice Pine, promoted on the Staff, Ist Drags.—Staff- 
Surg. of the Second Class A. Forteath, M.D. to be Surg. vice Barron, M.D. who 
retires upon half-pay. 3d Light Drags.—Major C. J. Foster, from the 9th Light 
Drags. to be Major, vice Ouvry, who exchanges, 4th Light Drags.—Assist.-Surg. 
H. kendall, M.D. from the 17th Light Drags to be Surg. vice Hanter, promoted on 
the Staff. 9th Light Diags.—Major H. A. Ouvry, from the 3d Light Drags, to be 
Major, vice Foster, who exchanges. Coldstream Kegt. of Foot Guards — Ensign and 
Lieut. H. Tower to be Lieut. and Capt, without purchase, vice Newdigate, pro- 
moted: Capt. C. J. Bourchier, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut, and Capt, vice Sir 
G. F. R. Walker, Bart. who exchanges; Second Lieut. Lord Frederick G. 8. L. 
Gower, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Ensign and Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Lord Bingham, promoted. 5th Foot—Seeond Lieut J. R. Carlisle to be Lieut. by 
pur. vice Gray, who retires; P. Fitzroy, Gent, to be Ensign, by pur. vice Carlisle. 
15th Foot—Licut. A. F. Warburton to be Capt. without purchase, vice Branker, 
promoted ; Ensign A. Oldfield to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Warburton ; En- 
sign KR. W. C. Winsloe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice East, who retires. 25th Foot 
— Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. F. Strange to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Schons- 
war, dec.; Brevet Major 8. B. Hamilton to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Strange; Lieut. H. E. Jones to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hamilton; Ensign 
H. 8. Brown to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Jones. 29th Foot— Ensign J. 0. 
Langford to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Paske, who retires; C. H. Thomson, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Langford. 65th Foot—Sergeant-Major J.J. Grin- 
linton, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, to be Ensign, without purchase, 79th Foot 
—Ensign J. M. Leith to be Lieut. by purchase, vice M‘ Barnet, whose promotion, by 
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eee, on Aug. 18, has been cancelled; Lieut. F. A. Grant to be Adjt. vice Mait- 

nd, promoted, 82d Foot—Sergeant-Major C. Spencer to be Ensign, without pur. 

88th Foot—Lieut. J. G. Crosse to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet Major 

Mackie, deceased; Ensign E. H. Webb to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Crosse ; 

Ensign W. C. Pearson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Webb, whose promotion, by 
urchase, on Sept. 8, has been cancelled. 98th Foot—A. O. Tabuteau, Gent. to be 
nsign, by purchase, vice Dagg, who retires. 

St. Helena Regiment—Assist.-Surg. J. Mullins to be Surg. vice J. W. Moore, who 
retires upon half-pay ; Assist.-Surg. T. G. Furlonge, from the Staff, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Mullins. 

Provisional Depot Battalion—Quartermaster W. Young, from half-pay of 22d 
Foot, to be Paymaster. 

Staff—D. Bartlett, Esq. to be Paymaster for +! Services. 

Hospital Staff--Staff-Surg. of the First Class D. Menzies to be Deputy-Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, vice ¥ 8. Chapman, who retires upon half-pay, as Staff-Surg. 
First Class; Surg. C. Pine, from the 4th Drag. Guards, to be Staff-Surg. of the First 
Class, vice Menzies, promoted ; Surg. T. Hunter, M.D. from the 4th Drags. to be 
Staff-Surg. of the First Class, vice Pitcairn, dec.; Assist.-Surg. W. K. Park, from 
the 65th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Cooper, appointed to the 
4th Drag. Guards; Assist.-Surg. J. A. Wishart, M.D. from the 15th Foot, to be 
Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Forteith, appointed to the Ist Vrags.; Assist.- 
Surg. J. M. M‘Neece, from a Depot Battalion, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, 
vice Furlonge, appointed to the St. Helena Regt. 

To be Acting Assistant-Surgeons—J. Macartney, Gent. vice Tonunere, appointed 
to a Depot Battalion; F. A. Macartney, Gent. vice Flower, appointed to a Depot 
Battalion; W.Macnamara, Gent. vice Huish, promoted; G. H. Finlay, Gent. vice 
Youell, appointed to the 54th Foot. 

Memorandum.—For Capt. Hon. J. de Blaquiere, from half-pay Unatt. to be 
Capt. 4lst Foot, on the 7th July, 1854, and subsequent retirement from the Service 
on the 25th August following, read Capt. J. Lord de Blaquiere. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETIYE. 
Tuesday, October 3. 

Partnersnirs DissoLvep.—Wadsworth and Matthews, Sheffield, carpenters— 
Robi and Co. Manchester, silk turers—-James and Wardrop, Liverpool, 
corn-brokers—Booth and Marchant, Huddersfield, confectioners—Thomas and 
Chapman, New Broad Street, merchants; as far as regards M. W. Thomas—Ball 
and Co. Manchester, issi ts; as far as regards A. Colin—Wells and Co. 
Hull, attornies; as far as regards E. Dodd—Rigge and Co. Kendal, card-makers — 
Render and Milner, Manchester, ission-agents—J. C. and J. W. S. Monk- 
house, Barnard Castle, Durham, spinners—Tilby and Hedges, Newgate Street, 
salesmen— Lovett and West, Guildford, solicitors — Steele and Co. Liverpool, cotton- 
brokers—Philpott and Bullivant, Philpot Lane, tea-dealers—Purtill and Moore, 
Wellington Street, Strand, coffee-house-keepers—Evans and Co. Manchester, cot- 
ton-spinners—Fletcher and Co. Salford, dyers— Blackwell and Tombs, Eldersfield, 
Worcestershire, farmers—Bettison and Co. Hull, maltsters—Smith and Moorby, 
Oldham, plasterers—Kimber and Son, Newbury, Berkshire, tallow-chandlers— 
Mounfield and Cooke, Leese, Cheshire, farmers—Bray and Cook, Hulme, Lanca- 
shire, joiners—Hooper and Stuckey, Bristol, silk-mercers—Potter and Hailey, Far- 
ringdon Market, importers of leeches —Crowe and Randall, linen-drapers— Brooke 
and Drage, New Boswell Court, Lincoln’s Inn, solicitors—Barton and Co. Old Broad 
Street, wine-merchants— Wardell and Fossey, Millwall, Poplar, timber-merchants— 
Grozier and Yeal, Sunderland, block-makers—Robson and Hall, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, i gers —Jol a and Baughan, Oxford Street, saddlers—Haigh and Co. 
Huddersfield, commission-merchants; as far as regards H. B. Cromwell—Honey 
and Tolputt, Maidstone, grocers—Reay and Co. Middleton-in-Stranton, Durham, 
glass-bottle-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Reay and I. Potts—Porter and Co. 
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Bankrvuprs,—Wittiam C.ierK, Surbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, builder, to 
surrender Oct. 13, Nov. 16: solicitor, Spinks, Great James Street; official assignee, 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Joun tre, Faversham, tailor, Oct. 11, Nov. 13 
solicitors, Bower and Son, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings—Joun Smart, Great Tower Street, wine-merchant, Oct. 10, Nov. 18: 
solicitors, Stevenson and Ley, Victoria Street, Holborn Bridge; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Josera Prrrs, Ruthin, Denbighshire, scrivener, 
Oct. 13, Nov. 6: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, 
Liverpool—Joun Barnes, Ulverston, Lancashire, grocer, Oct. 11, Nov. 14: solici- 
tors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Oct. 26, Arthur, Neath, Glamorganshire, ironmaster—Nov. 2, Pratt, 
Manchester, bookseller -- Oct. 27, Guest, Manchester, cotton-spinner — Oct. 26, 
Barnes, Oldham, Lancashire, machine-maker—Oct. 26, Brownnett, Liverpool, mer- 
chant — Oct. 26, Blundell, Seacombe, Cheshire, rectitier—Oct. 26, Rennie, Liver- 
pool, merchant—Nov. 7. J. H. and H. R. Halsted, Bradford, Yorkshire, wool-stapler. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 25, C ins, G head, painter—Oct. 26, Garratt, Penryn, con- 
tractor, and Bedminster, coal-pit-proprietor—Oct. 27, Cave, Manchester, warehouse- 
man—Oct. 26, Elkington, King’s Neath, Worcestershire, brick-maker—Oct. 26, 
Terry, Birmingham, cut-nail- manufacturer—Nov. 2, Siviter, Brierley Hill, Stafford- 
shire, auctioneer—Nov. 15, Jackson, Hull, commission-ayent. 

Deciaration or Divinenp.— Walton, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer; first div. 
of 1d. any Tuesday ; Pott, Manchester. 


Friday, October 6. 

Partyersuirs Disso.vep.—Cropper and Howard, Rochdale, cotton-waste-dealers 
—Spenceley and Williams, Whitstable, iron-merchants— Reade and Dyson, Man- 
chester, calico-manufacturers— Ray and Co. Longton, Staffordshire, manufacturers 
of china—Dean and Hopkins, proprietors of the Staffordshire Potteries Telegraph 
newspaper— Roth and Tate, Sunderland, merchants— Mitchell and Son, Manchester, 
manufacturers of ginghams—Spence and Co. Leeds, worsted-yarn-spinners—Creasy 
and Parton, Liverpool, ironmongers—Jones and Co. Liverpool, tobacco-manufac- 
turers—January and Co. Stangate, Lambeth, manufacturers of soda-water— 
Cooper and Co. Moorgate Street, pianoforte-manufacturers—Goswell and Sons, 
Twickenham, market-gardeners—Ragland and Co. Manchester, weighing-machine- 
makers—Townsend and Smith, London, cork-manufacturers —-W. and KR. B. Swin- 
scow, Hatfield Street, Blackfriars, hat-manufacturers— Milford and Co. Exeter, 
bankers— Rooker and Ransom, Darlaston, Staffordshire, surgeons—Court and Son, 
Birmingham, engravers--Cooper and Co. Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, tailors— 
Thompson and Boddy, Manchester, joiners—Hackblocks and Co, Willow Walk, 
Bermondsey, tanners. 

Bankrvurtrcy ANNULLED.—SamvuELt Beppor, West Bromwich, linen-draper. 

Bankrvupts.—Tuomas Georce Curtis, Oxford Street, victualler, to surrender 
Oct. 12, Nov. 13: solicitors, Bicknells, Connaught Terrace, Edgeware Road ; official 
assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Joun Cuancettor, Phoenix Place, Dorrington 
Street, Clerkenwell, funeral-carriage-master, Oct. 12, Nov. 14: solicitors, Marden 
and Prichard, Christchurch Chambers, Newgate Street ; official assignee, Graham, 
Coleman Street—James Tuornton Cartwricnt, Apollo Buildings, East Street, 
timber-merchant, Oct. 16, Nov. 21: solicitor, Adams, George Street, Mansionhouse; 
official assignee, Lee, Moorgate Street—Joseru Asner, Old Dalby, Leicestershire, 
miller, Oct. 17, Nov. 14: solicitor, Giles, Loughborough; official assignee, Harris, 
Nottingham—Emma Sreece Fouteuam, Burton Joyce, Nottinghamshire, braid-ma- 
nufacturer, Oct. 17, Nov. 14: solicitors, Bowley, Nottingham; Hodgson, Birming- 
ham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham—Joux Hucknat, Nottingham, grocer, 
Oct. 17, Nov. 14: solicitors, Dunnett and Bladon, Uttoxeter; James, Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Harris, Nottingham—Henry Conpin WEeLsrorp, Tewkesbury, 
corn-factor, Oct. 18, Nov. 14: solicitors, Thomas and Lewis, Tewkesbury; Abbot 
and Lucas, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol -Cuartes Warwick, Man- 
chester, commission-agent, Oct. 20, Nov. 9: solicitors, Higson and Robinson, Man- 
chester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester—Joun Barnes, Ulverstone, Lan- 
cashire, grocer, Oct. 17, Nov. 14: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liverpool; Sale and 
Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Divivenps.—Oct. 30, Cahan and Vicat jun. Strand, tailors—Oct. 26, Fielding, 
Greenwich, dealer in watches—Oct. 28, Nash and Neal, Reigate, bankers—Oct. 28, 
Ashlin, Eastcheap, corn-factor—Nov. 2, Evans and Davy, Britton Ferry Iron Works, 
Glamorgan, iron-masters—Oct. 30, Green, Birkenhead, auctioneer— Oct. 30, Hadland, 
8t. Helen’s, L hire, glas facturer—Oct. 27, Reimann and Geller, Liver- 
pool, merchants—Nov.3, Edmond, Liverpool, merchant—Oct. 31, Bateson, Roch- 
dale, cotton-spinner. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 30, Eyre, Lombard Street Chambers, merchant— Oct. 26, Brant, Shore- 
ditch, oilman—Oct. 28, Fleming, Camberwell, brewer— Nov. 6, Wilson, Old Swindon, 
eg Oct. 30, White, Ormskirk, Lancashire, builder—Nov. 2, Bench, Birming- 
ham, flour-dealer—Nov. 2, Chantry, Birmingham, paper-box-manufacturer, 








India Stock, 10} per Cent.. 


68. 
Wheat, R.New 56 to58 





Scorcu SxquestRarion.— Keith, Glasgow, potato-dealer, Oct. 16, 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


8 per Cent Consols..secccesee.cecececes 
Ditto for Account .... 

3 per Cents Reduced... 
New 3 per Cents......- 


Long Annuities ....... 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent 





Exchequer Bills, 2)d. per di 


India Bonds 4 per Cent. .......ecesecese 






Saturd.| Monday. Tuesday. Wednes, Thurs 
| Ae | . 


_ 
_ 


of 95} 
958 | 954 





-| shut | 


shut 
shut 


8 pm. 
9 pm. 





«| 953 95 
o| 934 


© 
o 


shut — 
5 


| 
| 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 























Great South. and West. 


Hull and Selby ........- one 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 
Lancaster and Carlisle 


London, brighton, & South Coast. 
London and Blackwall. .....+.++.! 


London and North-western .... 
London and South-western .. 
Midland .. 
Midland Gr 








St. Katherine . 
Victoria..eee+s 


Treland.. 
Great Western ....+-++++ eoccvece 












"Western (Ireland)| 













92 ; London Chartd. Buk. of Australia 
| London Joint Stock............ 

National of Ireland .. 
72 National Provincial. . 
Provincial of Lreland. 
Union of Australia, .. 
| _ Union of London... ........+06 

MINEs— 

j Brazilian Imperial ..... 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) 
Cobre Copper . 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 





| Royal Mail Steam.. 
; South Australian . 


Austrian... -bp.Ct; — 
Belgian. 44 — 93 
Ditto..... 23—- 
Brazilian . bt — ex d 
Bucnos Ayres 6 — 54 
Chilian ..... 6 — —_— 
Danish ... 56 — 101 
DittO. .occccccccces 3.— 763 4 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 62 Sardinian. e 5 
coed — | 92h ex.’ Spanish.......... se0 +3 
3=— — | Ditto New Deferred. 3 
a 44 _ Ditto (Passive)... ee 
Massachusetts (Sterling) .6 — 104 Venezuela .. 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RalLtwars— , Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter ....+.ee++eee 964 Australasian.......... 
Caledonian..... 6lgexd British North Americ: 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 56§ | Colonial ...... eee 
Eastern Counties .. 11g) | )~=s Commercial ef London.... 
Great Northern ...--seseeerereee 874 | London and Westminster ..... 


North British .........+++ evecece 33 | Colonial Gold .. ee 
North-Eastern—Berwick ee 77 } _ Rhymney 1r0n .....ceereseeeees 
North-Easieru—York .. 54} j MISCELLAN EOUS— 
Oxford, Wor.and Wolverhampton 334 Australian Agricultural ........ 
Scottish Central......s0eeeceeeee 95) ex 4.) BER occccccccccece oe eee 
South-eastern and Dover ........| 635 | Crystal Palace 

Docxs— | General Steam..... coe 
East and West India............- 121 Peel River Land and Mineral .. 
LONGOD .ceceeececes . 108 Peninsular and Uriental Steam . 







An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week 
Saturday, the 30th day of September 1854. 


Notes issued sescccveececesees £26,464,300 


ISSUE DEBFARTMENT. 
Government Debt, ...+ sesceee 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion 


ceeeneete 








| Silver Bullion......cseccees ree 


£26,464,300 | 


Proprietors’ Capital .......++. £1 





Rest .. 

Public Deposits*. 
Other Deposits ......+++++ 
Seven Day and other Hills..... 











5,756,582 
277 


1,050,651 


BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
Government Securities (in- 
cludu: g Dead Weight Annuity) £11,006 210 
Othe Securities........ + eeeee 


£35,014,003 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-hanks, Conunissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 




















| Priday, 


en 
9. 
| 95 


ending on 


£11,015,100 
2,954,900 
12,464,300 


€26,461,300 


NOtes ......se00eeee 
Gold and Silver Coin, ........+ 





16,912,543 
6499 
595,570 


$0 








£35,014 ,003 





BULLION. 


Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces v 
New Dollars ......++++++ eeecvece . 
Silverin Bars,Standard. 


00 


0 5 


| 

| Copper, Brit 
| tron, Welsh 
0 0 | Lead, british Pig..... 22 
1j | Steel, Swedish Keg... 20 





Fine ....... 58—60 Barley .. 
Old ...-05. 
White ..... 58-62 
Fine ....... 62 —66 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


6 to 40 


Rye .eevees 





Maiting .. 3 
Malt, Ord... 5 
Fine ..... 
Super. New. 0— 0 | Peas, Hog .. 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 6, 
8 s 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 


Wheat.... 
- 30 6 Beans . 
Peas .. 





FLOUR. 
Town-made, 
Seconds ....eeeseeeees . 
Essex and Suffolk, on boar 
Norfolk and Stockton 





American ........per barrel 2 


Canadian ......... eeececes 


Bread, 6)4. to 9d. the 41b. loaf. 


57s. 9d. | Rye ....0.- 37 





per sack 51s. to 58s. 
. oon f 5 








KRUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
Newoate ann LeapENHALL.* 
a, sd. 8 


SMITHFIELD.” 


indian Corn, 35—338 


6 j Bariey . 





Oats .....-. 25 






| 


Maple..... Oto 
i—.6| White.... 44—46 
30 | Boilers... 0— 0 
55—62 | Beans, Ticks. 0— 0 ri . 
62 —67 Old ....+6. 40 — 46 Potato ... 
30 — 34 Pine .. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Por the Week ending Sept. 30. 
ld. | Wheat .... 





Butter—Rest Fresh, l4s. Od, per doz. 
Carlow, 4/. 18s. to 5/, 1s, per ewt. 
Bacon, Irish .... 





Heap or Cattie 
SMITHFIELD. 





&. a. s. a, s. s. @. 
Beef .. 3 Oto4 Otod 4 3 2t0 4 6to410 Friday. 
Mutton. 3 6—4 0—4 4 3l0o—4 6—65 O Beasts. 1,455 .. 
Veal .. 210—3 4—4 4 woe. 3 C—4 O—4 GC Sheep. 8,720... 
Pork .. 3 8—4 OU—4 8 wo. 4 O—4 C—4 S Calves. 337 ..... 
Lamb... 0 0—0 0—0 0... o0o-—-0 0-0 0 Pigs... 450 ..... 

* To sink the offal, per > 1b 
HOPS. WOOL. 


Kent Pockets. - 360s. 
Choice ditto . . 378 
Sussex ditto . . 379 





Farnham ditto 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CumBERLAND. 
95s. to 105s. 


Hay, Good ...sesecesecees 
Inferior ee 





Wheat Straw ......s.0.00- 32 


— 500 


te 400s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 
Wether and Ewe...... 
— 400 [Leicester Hogget aud W 
@ (Skin Combing 














OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
eoeeesperewt. £2 5 4 





Rape Oil ...6.. 
Refined .... eere 
Linseed Oil ........006 
Linseed Oil-Cake .... 
Candles, per dozen .. 
Moulds, per dozen . 
Coals, Hetton 
Tees. .0+.0 















Lo 
0 | Oats, Feed ., : 





per cwt. 70s. t 





10d. to 07, 
io — 


METALS. Per ton 

ish Cakes£126 0 ee 090 

Bars..... 0 0 0.. v 0 
00 15 0 
00. v 0 






29— 30 
du--3l 


- 55s, 94. | Rye.....20-0 35s Ode 
29 2 Beans il 
5 3 Peas...... 1 
PROVISIONS. 








a? 


11k 


SMITHFIELD. Wurirtrcnarr. 
eocccccccese 90s. to 938. .crcoccccce to S48. 
— UU 
-—ih 
—120 
-—.W 
GROCERIES. 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 1s. 24. to 2+ 6@. 
6 | Congou, fine ....s0s0000. 1 5 110 
Pekoc, flowery....... eco 1 4 3.8 
| * In Bond—Duty 1s. 64. per ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 62s. 6d. to 85>. 64, 
Good Ordinary,.....++. 46s. 6d — 435. 64 
| Sugar, Muscovado, per ewt... 20.. 10} ¢. 





. Od. | West india Molasses... 17> 04. ww Is. 04, 








eve 


8 Ee 


oa eer ow 


— —— 


YUM 





October 7, 1854.] 
DoYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
it 


—Mr. Atrraep Wicsx. an a 

ic is respectfully informed that this eatre wi 
Sy on Sorebat NeXT, Ocronrn 9. The Performance 
REOPmmence with the Comedictta entitled A MATCH 


will ~ a 
c » DARK. Principal Characters—Messrs. Vining, 
IN TH Wigan, Danvers, Miss Fitzpatrick, Mrs. A. W -“—~“ 
0 


seerenghich, the NATIONAL ANTHEM will be sung. 
je Gollowed by the Comic Drama of HUSH MONEY. To 
be tude with the new Farce of PERFECT CONFIDENCE. 


ARYSTAL PALACE GENERAL AR- 

RANGEMENTS.—The Palace is opened on Mondays at 

6 a.m. and on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 

at 10 a.m, On these days the charge for admission is One 

Shilling. It is opened on Saturdays at noon, on which day 
the charge for admission is Five all 

Special Trains will run from London Bridge to the Crystal 
Palace Station every week-day as fullows—at 7.10, 8.10, 9.10, 
9.40, 10.10, 10.40, 11.10, 11.40, a.m and 12.10, 12.40, 1.10, 1.40, 
210, 2.40, 3.10, 3.40, 4.10, 4.40, 5.16, p.m; returning from the 
Crystal Palace at 11.50 a, m. and 12.20, 12.5%, 1.20, 1.50, 2.20, 

3.20, 3.50, 4.20, 4.50, 5.20, 5.50, 6.20, 6.50, 7.20, 7.50, p.m. ; 
and further additional Trains will ran whenever the traffic 

onders i essary. 
renaer7.10, 8.10, oo 9.10 a.m. down-trains, and the 4.50, 5.50, 
6.50, and 7.50 p.m. up-trains call at New Cross and Forest 
Hill. The Citizen and Iron Companies’ steam-boats w iN run 
from their several piers to the Surrey | de pier at London 
Bridge at least every ten minutes during the day, and at 
those hours when increased numbers require it every tive 
minutes. Tickets to the Palace, including conveyance by 
railway, can be obtained at these piers. 

The following are the Fares to the Crystal Palace and back, 
including admission to the Palace— : 

First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 

Shilling Days.. 28. Gd. «120+. 28. OF, «20.0. Ts. Gd, 

Saturdays ..-.- 7s. Od 6s. Od. 

In order to afford every facility tothe Public, and to prevent 
any delay at London Bridge, arrangements have been made 
to issue the ebove tickets previously at offices in different 
parts of London. Passengers taking their tickets at these 
offices will be admitted to the London station by a separate 

nee. 

Fares between London Fridge and the Crystal Palace 
Station, not including admission to the Pal 


ace— 








































First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 
Single Tickets . Is. 3d. ..... + 1. Od, ...+.. 08. 9d, 
Return Tickets 28. Od. ...... Is. Od. ...... Is. Od. 


The last-named Tickets can only be obtained at the Lon- 
don Terminus, and at the Company's Offices, 43, Regent Cir- 
cus, Piccadilly. 

Special First-class Return Tickets, from London Bridge to 
the Crystal Palace Station and back, will be issued on Shilling 
days to holders of Crystal Pal Season Tickets, ata reduced 
charge of ls. 6d. cach. T » Tickets car i 











mly be issued upon 
production of a Season Ticket to the Crystal Palace. 

Every endeavour will be made to afford, at all times, a 
sufficient number of first-class seats, but, in order to obviate 
disappointment, it is necessary to announce that, in cases of a 
creat concourse of persons, no particular class of carriage can 
be guaranteed. 

No change can be given cither at t): 
the Crystal Palace Stations ; passe 
vide themselves with the necessary silver 

Children under Twelve years of age will be charged oly 
half the above rates. 

Season Tickets including conveyance by Railway 4l. 4s, 
each ; without conveyance by Railway, 2%. 2s. (The usual 
discount allowed to families.) May be obtained at the London 
Bridge Terminus. 

August 1834. 





London Bridge or at 
prs must therefore pro- 















By order. 


Treasurer—John Parkinson, Esq. 66, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand. 
Secretary's Office, 1, Cannon Rew, Parliament Street, 
Westminster. 
HE COMMITTEE OF THE CANCER 
HOSPITAL, London, and West Brompton, will feel most 
thankful to the wealthy and benevolent that amon cther 
urgent claims upon their bounty munificence, this Hos 
pital may not be left unheeded; and it is therefore most 
respectfully impressed upon them to provide for the heavy 
and continuous weekly expenses which the maintenance of 
this charity necessarily render imperative. There are some 
most distressing cases now in the Hospital, and as 782 patients 
have hitherto come under treatment, thisimportant fact may 
be shown as not only establishing the necessity for, but the 
great humanity of this Hospital. 
W. J. COCKERILL, Sec. 


RM Y CONTRACTS. 
+ Office of Ordnance, Pall Mall, 4th October 1814. 
Notice is hereby given to all persons desirous of contracting 
to supply 











STRAW FOR PAILLASSES, 
at the several Barracks and Ordnance Stations in Great Bri- 
tain and in the Channel Islands, for one ycar, from Ist De- 
comber next, 

That proposals in writing, addressed to the Secretary to 
the Bard of Ordnance, sealed up and marked on the outside 
Tender for Paillasse Straw, will be received at the Ordnance 
Office, Pall Mall, on or before Wednesday, the Ist day of No 
vember next, and tenders may be delivered at any time 
during that day. 

Persons who make tenders are desired not to use any Forms 
but those which may be had upon application at the Office of 
the Secretary to the Board of Ordnance in Pall Mall. 

Ky order of the Board, J. WOOD, Secretary. 


INLAND REVENUE, SOMERSET HOUSE. 
London, October 2, 1854. 


r > r 
Pres OF EXCHANGE AND PRO- 
MISSORY NOTES. 

OTICE. 

By the Act of last Session of Parliament, 17 and 18 Vic. 
¢. 83, the Stamp-dutics on Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
Notes are altered, by reason whereof Stamps of certain 
amounts now in use will become obsolete after the 10th 
instant. By the 26th Section of the Act the Board are em- 
powered to cancel and make allowance for such Stamps as are 
thereby rendered useless, provided application be made for 

that purpose previously to the 5th April 1855. 

Claims for the allowance of such Stamps will be received 
at this Office after the 1ith instant, and previously to the 
Sth April 1855, on every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
Detwoon the hours of 12 and 2 o'clock ; but persons residing 
- the country may send their Stamps for examination 

rough the Distributor or Sub-Distributor of Stamps in 
their neizhbourhood. 
nnn which will be subjects for allowance after 
Pd October are of the following denominations, name- 








£54. «a & £5. a. 
eo 046 am See 
; aa 06 0 sigh 150 
36 sees 086 


sone tee for Forcign Bills drawn in Scts will, after the 
pes _—s be ofa different description to these now in use, 
ral — the words “ Foreign Bill in Sets,” and 
of such Binh TaGe Stamps now in use upon which Forms 
aa ©, provided suck ae printed will also be subjects for allow- 
ence, ~ ‘ol . . 
wis 7 Prepared for use rms have not been filled up or other 

n making any claim under the provision referred to, all 
Senge whack have -been written upon must be excluded, 
spoiled A cag are entitled to any allowance of them as 
y Stamps, a separate claim must be made on the or- 

mary affidavit. By Order of the Board, 
THOMAS KPFOGH, Secretary. 






THE SPECTATOR. 


\RYSTAL PALACE.—Railway Travel- | 


j 


lers may obtain Tickets of Insurance against Railway 
Accidents for the Journey on payment of 1d. 2d. or 3d. by in- 
quiring of the Booking Clerks at all the principal Stations 
where they take a railway ticket. Railway Passengers’ As- 
surance Office, 3, Old Broad Street, London 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








Esrantisnen 1803 
{LOBE 
r CORNHILL, AND PALL MALL, LONDON. 

James W. Freshfield, Esq. M.P. F.R.S.—Chairman. 
Fowler Newsam, Esq.— Deputy- Chairman, 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. M.P.—Treasurer. 














Full Security to Parties Assured by means of a Capital of 
ONE MILLION STERLING, for the last Fifty Years all 
Paid-up and Invested. 

Premiums particularly favourable to the YOUNGER and 
MIDDLE periods of Life. 

Two-thirds of Profits as BONUS. 

Life *s according to various plans, to suit the special 
circumstances of Insurers. 

No Cnanor for Stamrs on Lire Poticres, 

FIRE Insurance Proposals entertained to any amount. 

Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. 

Prosrecrvusres—with full Tables and Details—and Forms, 
may be had at the Comrany's Offices, or of the Agents. 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 

N.B.—Life Insurance Premiums are allowed as deductions 

in INCOME-TAX RETURNS. 


y r r 
] RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, London, 
Established Aug. 1, 1837. 
vecial Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
»* Pol issued free of Stamp Duty. 

Colonel Robert Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 

The marked testimony in favour of Life Ass nee evinced 
by the Legislature inthe exemption from income-tax of the 
Premiums paid for the benefit of a surviving family, is de- 
serving the most serious attention of all classes ; not only on 
account of the actual saving, but also on account of the high 
estimation in which it proves that the system of Life Assu- 
rance generally is held by the Government of the country. 
ates of premium, for securing loans or debts. 
miums only required during the first seven years. 
Sum assured payable at sixty or at death. 
Provision during minority for orphans. 

BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
ts divided annvally. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of 













Empowered by 





























age. 
Half-credit policies granted on terms unusually favourable, 
the unpaid half-premiuins being liquidated out of the profits. 
At the last annual general mecting a reduction of 30 per 
cent was m in the current year’s premium on all partici- 
pating Polic 








(PRoVRIeTARY.) MUTUAL } 








HalfPre | Whole | 

.| mium |Premium Annual baer — 
= Virst |Remain- Age. Pre- | rre ; Ps y 
“= Seven dero mium = _— 
} Years. Life. | mium. mium 
£s.d £ s. ad. Yrs|Mths s.d.'/£ 8. di fsa 
wligsv23 6 30 0 73114 2),0133 
we 92,218 4 | 3 7 6/1 4 4) 0184 
io 2264650 | 6 2710 14 6/0125 
60 3 68/615 4 | 9 28 214 8'0126 
Ek. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


) ATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION, 

Offices, 12, John Street, Adelphi, London, and 18, Nassau 
Street, New York. Founded in 1846.—This institution has 
been established many years (with great success, as a medium 
for the introduction of parties unknown to cach other, who 


are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but who, from | 





some cause or other, cannot find partners in their own circle 
of acquaintance, suitable in position, &c. The st est 
honour and secrecy is mair ned in every case.—Prospec- 
tuses, applications, forms, rules, and every information, sent 
free to any name, initials, or address, on receipt of twelve 
poustage-stamps. 

By order of the Directors, LAURENCE CUTHBURT. 

12, John Street, Adelphi, London. 








DR. DE JONGH'S 


IGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL.— 


Prepared for Medicinal Use in the Loffoden Isles, Nor- 
and put to the test of chemical analysis. The most effec 
emedy for CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, and all SCROFULOUS 
DISEASES. 

Approved of and iccommended by Rerzetivs, Lirate, 
Wouter, Jonaruan Pearvina, Fovarier, and numerous other 
distinguished scientific chemists, prescribed by the most 
eminent medical men, and supplied to the leading Hospitals 
of Europe—effecting a cure or alleviating symptoms much 
more rapidly than any other kind. 

Extract from the “ LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 

“ After a careful examination of the different kinds of cod- 
liver oil, Dr. De Jongh gives the preference to the light brown 
oil over the pale oil, which contains scarcely any volatile 
fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and 
the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy 
of cod-liver oil no doubt partly depends. Some of the de 
ficiencies of the pale oil are attributable to the method of its 
preparation, and especially to its filtration through charcoal. 
In the preference of the light brown over the pale oil we fully 
concur. 

“ We have carefully tested a specimen of the light browr 
cod-liver oil prepared for medic] use under the direction o, 
Dr. Pe Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale Agents, 
Messrs. Ansan, Hanronp, and Co. 77, Strand. We find it to 
be genuine, and rich in iodine and the clements of bile.” 

Sold wwotrsate and retart, in bottles, labelled with Dr 
De Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 

ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO. 77, STRAND, LONDON, 
sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and 
the British Possessions, and may be obtained from respect- 
able Chemists and Druggists in Town and Country, at the 
following prices: 


















IMPFRIAL MEASURE. 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9* 
*.° Four half-pint bottles forwarded, canniace parp, to any 
part of England on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 


, r , or y 

I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS extraordinary medicines for the Cure of Bad 
Legs.—Mr. Wm. Hill, of Exeter, had for upwards of three 
years an ulcerated leg of a most fearful description, which 
defied the best medical skill to heal; having been in Guy's 
Hospital, King’s College, and the Devon and Exeter Hospitals, 
each pronounced it incurable, and the only remedy he could 
obtain would be to have it amputated; notwithstanding 
these opinions, he made a trial of Holloway's Ointment and 
Pills, which effected more good in a few days than all the 
treatment he had herctofore received ; and subsequently the 
wounds on his leg were completely healed. Sold by all Ven- 
dors of Medicine, and at Professor Hottowar's Establish- 
meats, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York. 
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ME: MECHI’S DRESSING-BAGS, of 
an entirely novel construction, as Exhibited and SOLD 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


combine all the advantages 
e, with numerous other 
ces for apparel, and are varied in cost to suit the 
economic, the utilitarian, or the luxurious, either for ladies or 
genticmen.—4, Leadenhall Street, June 20. 


oT Ppa tad 

( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 

DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine- 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of table glass 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street ; 
Manufactory, Brood Street, Birmingh —Established 1807. 
CATA- 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED 


LOGUE, containing size, price, and description of up- 
wards of 100 articles, consisting of Portmantcaus, Travelling- 
bags, Ladies’ Portmanteaus, Despatch-boxes, Writing-desks, 
Dressing-cases, and other travelling requisites, forwa 
on receipt of two stamps. ALLEN’S Travelling. bag (Patent- 
ed) has the opening as large as the bag itself, and therefore 
possesses an immense advantage over all others. ALLEN'S 
Registered Despatch-box and Writing-desk, and their New 
Quadruple Portmanteau, (containing four compartments,) are 
the best articles of the kind ever produced.—J. W. and T. 
ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Furniture (see separate 
Catalogue) and Military Outfitters, 18 and 22, West Strand. 























Ar r 

ADITES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDER- 
4 CLOTHING.—ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS’ 
| stock of MERINO and LAMBS’-WOOL VESTS, DRESSES, 
DRAWERS, and every article of Under-Clothing for Ladies 
and Children, is the largest in the kingdom, and comprises 
many articles for invalids and others not generally known ; 
also Lambs’-wool Stockings and Socks, white, brown, 
and heather mixture, both woven and hand knitted, and 
every other description of Scotch made Hosiery. Orders 
from any part of the country promptly and carefully exe- 
cuted, 

ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS, Manufacturers of 
Hosiery, 57, George Street, Edinburgh. 


RAVELLERS and SPORTSMEN will 
find ease-giving, suitable, and gentlemanly garments in 
| NICOLL’S MORNING COATS and PALETOTS, 
From ONE TO TWO GUINEAS each, (some are made 
waterproof,) 
Also, GUINEA TROUSERS and HALF-GUINEA WAIST- 
COATS 











Gentlemen living far from those towns where the Patentees 
have recognized agents, are recommended to send the number 
of inches they measure round the chest and waist, with their 
exact height; and if such be accompanied by a Post-office 
order, or Banker's draft, their wishes can, in a few hours’ 
notice, be responded to by 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT 
| STRERT, and 22, CORNHILL, London. 


> . 7 > . 

HE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 

innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which 

GOWLAND’S LOTION is held by the most distinguished 

possessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation 

comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both from 

the effects of cutancous malady ond the operation of variable 

temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and preserving the 

brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. “ Robert Shaw, 

London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp, with- 

out which pone is genuine. Price de. 9d, and 6s, @d.; quarts, 
8s. Gd. Sold by perfomers and chemists. 

a ‘Te ~ TOD 

| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenny 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 

are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 

| Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obserye that each bottle of 

| the genuine article bears the name of “ Wituias Lasenpy” 

on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 

and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warvhouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


DINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
| eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
| medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
| gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particulerly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
| 











vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion, 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixxeronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
sand Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 








OC wT 12 J 
HE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS of the 
last half century prove beyond question that ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASS8AR OIL possesses peculiarly nourishing 
wers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
fuman Hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning 
| grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dan- 
driff, and makes it beautifally soft, curly, and glossy. Its 
operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; as also in 
the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mus 
tachios. For Children it is especially recommended, as form- 
ing the basis of a beautiful head of hair. Prices 3s. 6d. and 
7s. ; family bottles, (equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double 
that size, 2ls. CAUTION.—On the wrapper of each bottle 
are the words ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, in two lines. 
Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


+p oT r 
YERFECT DIGESTION and STRONG 
NERVES (without medicine) are restored to the most en- 
fecbled by DU BARRY’'S delicious health-restoring REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in 
other means of cure, and effectually removes indigestion 
(dyspepsia), constipation and diarrh@a, nervousness, bilious- 
ness, liver complaint, flatulency, sinking, distension, sick 
headaches, palpitation of the heart, nervous headache, deaf- 
ness, noises in the head and cars, excruciating pains in almust 
every part of the body, chronic inflammation, cancer and 
ulceration of the stomach, dysentery, erysipelas, eruptions of 
the skin, impuritics and poverty of the blood, serofula, cough, 
asthma, consumption, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, heartburn, 
nausea and sickness during pregnancy, after eating, or at sea, 
low spirits. spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleen, general de- 
bility, inquictude, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, pa- 
ralysis, tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of 
memory, delusions, vertigo, bloud to the head, exhaustion, 
melancholy, groundless fear, indecision, wretchedness, 
thoughts of self-destruction, and many other c mplaints. It 
is, moreover, the best food for infants and invalids generally , 
as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, but imparts a 
healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty 
of digestion, and nervous and muscular enerzy to the most 
enfeebled, Mb., 28. 9d.; 2Ib., 45. 6d.; Sib., 1ls.; 12tb., 228 ; 
super-refined, 1!b., 6s.; 20b., lls.; 5ib.,22s,; 101b., 33s. The 
10ib. and 121b. carriage free on receipt of a post-office order. 
—Barry, Du Barry, and Co., 77, Regent Street, London; Lon- 
don agents, Fortoum, Mason, and Co., purveyors to her Ma- 
esty, 182, Pic illy ; and also at 60, Gracechurch Street; 49, 
Bishopsgate Street; 4, Cheapside ; 330 and 461, Strand; 5). 
Charing Cross. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





(Saturday, 





O POOR-LAW GUARDIANS AND 


OTHERS.—A MEDICAL MAN, married, experienced 
and highly qualified, wishes to take charge of a UNION. 
Excelient Testimonials. Address, Medicus, care of Mrs. Jack- 
son, 90, Hatton Garden, London. 


> 
war TED, a Place for a respectable and 
steady Man, as COACHMAN.—The advertiser wishes 
to hear of a place for a married man, who has been in his 
service for ayear, and leaves him without blame. He is 
sober and trustworthy, and civil and obliging in his manners, 
is a good driver, and very careful of his horse. Me would 
undertake a carriage and pair, or would like to have the 
charge of several horses, with help under him. If he has one 
horse only, he would make himself useful in the house or 
garden, or help to look after land. He wishes to be within 
ten miles of London.—Address Rev. J. H. Gceuneyr, 63, 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square, London. 


NOTICE, 

ERDOE’S VENTILATING 
WATERPROOF LIGHT OVER-COATS resist any 
amount of rain, without contining perspiration, the fatal ob- 
jection to all other waterproofs, air-tight materials being unfit 
and dangerous for clothing ; being free from vulgar singularity, 
are adapted for general use, equally a8 for rainy weather. 
ice 458. and 50s. A large stock for selection, also, of CAPES, 
SHOOTING-JACKETS, LADIES’ MANTLES, HABITS, &c. 
W. BERDOE, TAILOR, &c. 96, NEW BOND STREET, and 

69, CORNHILL (only). 


) R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, 
Fleet Street, hasintroduced an entirely new descrip- 
tion of ARTIFICIAL TEETH fixed without springs, wires, 
orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
asnot to be distinguished from the originals by the closest 
observer; they will never chinge colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any tceth ever before used. This me- 
od does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful 
operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is uaranteed to restcre articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication.— 
52, Fleet Street. At home fri m 10 till 5. 
5) 
T E A. 


us OF F 


The REDUCTION of the TEA-DUTY, and the easy 
state of the Tea-market, enable PHILLIPS and COMPANY 
SEL 














Strong Congou Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., and 3s. 

Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d 

The best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, fs. 

Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d.,4s., and 4s. 4d. 

Best Mohune Gunpowder, 4s. 8d. 

The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s. 

Prime Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., and 1s. 3d. 

The best Mocha and the best West India Coffee, 1s. dd. 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within 
eight miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices, sent carriage free to 
any railway station or market town in England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants, 8, King William Street, C vondon. 


; » y 
LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. Price Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Mr. W. Courtney, Barton Staccy, Hants, 
had resort to your Pills, and within two hours I was quite 
easy. The use of these Pills ought really to be known all 
over the world.” Among the many discoveries, none have 
eonferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as that of 
BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS; they require 
neither attention nor confinement, and are certain to prevent 
the discase attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine-vendors.—Observe that “ THomas 
Paovt, 229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Govern- 
ment Stamp. 

. +7 bah , y 
AN DERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 

—RBuyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 
eiding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-\ 
39, Oxford Street, (corner of Newman Street,) Nos. 1, 
Newman Street, and 4 and 5, Perry’s Place. They are 
largest in the world, and contain such an assortment of FEN- 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
TRON MONGERY, a8 cannot be approached elsewhere ,cither 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 2/. I4s. to 51. 10s.; ditto with ormolu ornaments 
and two sets of bars, 51. 10s. to 12/. 12s.; bronzed fenders com- 
plete, with standards, from 7s. to 3/.; steel fenders, from 
21. 15s. to 61. ; ditto with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s, 
to 71. 7s.; fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester 
and all other patent stoves, with radiating hearth plates; all 
which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced charges 

First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; and 

Secondly—Frum these purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 


TRAYS.—An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters, 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or no- 
velty. 

New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
T set of three. ...cesseeeee 






























. from 20s. Od. to 10 guineas, 
tto, Iron ditto... -from 13s. 0d. to 4 guincas. 
Convex shape ditto.. -feom 7s. 6d. 
Round & Gothie waiters, cake, & bread baskets, equally low. 


. spa + > 
NAS CHANDELIERS AND BRACK- 
ETS.—The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
salar houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect 
rom all the various manufacturers all that is new and choice 
in Brackets, Pendents, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, 
, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some de- 


| with Notes by Count Wrievtmorskt. 


4 lege, Oxford, 1845,) having passed last Winter in 
Egypt and Syria for the bencfit of his health, is desirous of 
mecting with a PUPIL to accompany him on a TOUR which 
he proposes to make to the East duiing the ensuing winter. 
Satisfactory references will be given and required. Address, 
G. T., P.O Castle Carey, Somerset. 
WwW + > 
JEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—ALI the 
best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MU- 
DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers 
of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to 
Cuaagtes Eowarp Mvuopie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


YHEAP BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE of 

) BOOKS in VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS of LI- 
TERATURE is just published, and will be sent post 
free on application to W. Hypr, 12, Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish Square. 


| geo T SOCIETY, established for 
the purpose of Printing Rare or Unpublished 
Voyages and Travels. 
Now ready for the Subscribers of 1854: 

HISTORY of the TWO TARTAR CONQUERORS 
of CHINA, including the two Journeys into Tartary 
of Father Ferdinand Verbiest, in the suite of the Em- 
peror Kang-hi. From the French of Pére P. .J. 
D'Orléans. To which is added, FATHER PEREIRA’S 
JOURNEY INTO TARTARY, in the suite of the 
same Emperor, from the Dutch of Nicolas Witsen. | 
Translated and Edited by the Earl of Ectesmerr, with | 
an Introduction by R. H. Mason, Esq. of the British 
Museum. 

The following are now at press, and will appear 

shortly, 

INDIA in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY; com- 
prising the Narrative of Abd-ar-Rassak, Ambassador,to 
the court of the King of Bisnagor from Shah Ruhk, 
son of Tamerlane, in 1441. To which is added, 
NITIKIN’S NARRATIVE of HIS TRAVELS in | 
INDIA in 1469-'75; translated from the Russian MS. | 
And the TRA- 
VELS of the VENETIANS, NICCOLO DE CONTI, 
and GEORGIO DE SAN STEFANO. Translated | 
from the Original Latin, and from the Italian of 


CLERGYMAN, (B. A. Balliol oe | 
| 














| Ramusio, by J. Winter Jones, Esq. of the British | 


Museum. 

The EAST INDIA VOYAGE of SIR HENRY 
MIDDLETON, in 1604-5, from the rare Edition of 
1606. Edited by Bouron Corney, Esq. 

Annual Subscription, One wuinea. Names and Sub- 
scriptions are received by the Secretary, R. H. Masor, 
Esq. 6, Albion Place, Canonbury Square, Islington ; 


| and by the Society’s Agent, Mr. Tuomas Ricwarps, 37, | 


says—“ 1 | 


passages 
signed expressly for him ; these are now ON SHOW in one of | 


his TEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with those 
which have tended to make his Establishment the largest and 
most remarkable in the kingdom, viz. from 12s. 6d. (two light) 
to 161. 


AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 
TERNS.—The largest, as wel! os the choicest assort- 
ment in existence of FRENCH and ENGLISH MODERA- 
TEUR, PALMER'S, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and 
other LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, 
and plain glass, or papier maché, is at WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON'S, and they are «rranged in one large room, so that 
patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 
Real French Colza Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon. 
Palmer's Candles, 9d. 9}d. and 10d. per Ib. 
] 7 . > 
ISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 
6s. 6d. the set of six ; Block Tin, l2s. 3d. to 285. 9d. the set of 
of six; elegant modern patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d. the set; 
Britannia Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 
76s. 6d. to 110s. 6d. the set; Shefficld plated, 107. to 16d. 10s. 
the set; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s. to 30s. ; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on 
Nickel, full size, 112. 11s. 
M 8. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (al! communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to theshow of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMON- 
GERY, (including Cutiery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japan- 
ned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and classi- 
= that purchasers may easily and at once make their selec- 
ons. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
Money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street,) Nos. 1 
2,&3, NEWMAN STREET, and dand5, PERRY'S PLACE, 











Great Queen Street. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE PEEP 
OF DAY 





Now ready, reduced to 2s. the Eighty-fifth Thousand, 
revised and corrected, o 
JEEP OF DAY; or a Series of the 
Earliest Instruction for the Infant Mind. 
Works by the same Author. 
INE UPON LINE; or a Second Series 
of the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant 
Mind is, capable of receiving; with Verses illustrative 
of the Subjects. Part I. Fifty-third Thousand. Part 
Il. Forty-sixth Thousand, 18mo., cloth, each 2s. 6d, 


{ eos HISTORY OF JOB; in Language | 


adapted to Children. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 


+ hore for CHILDREN in STREETS 

and LANES, HIGHWAYS and HEDGES: or 
Fifty-two Scripture Facts in Simple Language. In 
a packet containing 52 Tracts, each illustrated with 
a Wood-cut. Price 2s. 


] IGHT IN THE DWELLING; or a 
4 Harmony of the Four Gospels. With very Short 
and Simple Remarks, adapted to reading at family 
prayers, and arranged in 355 Sections, for every Day 
in the Year. Revised by a Clergyman of the Church 
of England. Seventh Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 8s.; or 
in 8vo, 12s. 


i ee NIGHT OF TOIL: ora Familiar 

Account of the Labours of the First Missionaries 
in the South Sea I-lands, before the period of Williams's 
Missionary Enterprises. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 


pa HOME;; or the Countries of Eu- 
1 rope described to Children, with Anecdotes. Il- 
lustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. Feap. 
cloth, 5s. Thirteenth Thousand. 


4s OFF. Part I.; or Asia and Aus- 


tralia Described. Fcap. cloth, 5s. Eighth Thou- 


sand. 
PAR OFF. 
America Described. 
merous Illustrations. 5s. 
London: T. Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


WORKS ON BOTANY AND GARDENING. 


I. 
LASS-BOOK OF BOTANY; 
/) being an Introduction to the Study of the Vege- 
table Kingdom. With 180v [llustrations, price 31s. 6d. 
By J. H. Batrovr, M.D. F.RS.E. Regius Keeper of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Professor of Medicine and 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 


4 





Part IT.; or Africa and 


With Anecdotes and nu- 





The same may also be had in Two Parts, 
I. STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BO- 
TANY, 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 
II. Comprising the Elements of VEGETABLE PHY- ' 
SIOLOGY, CASSIFICATION, BOTANICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, end FOSSIL BOTANY, with 
a Glossary of Terms, Svo. 21s, | 


Il. 
| eet FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
IN KITCHEN GARDEN. New Edition. Price 5s. 


111. 
THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S 
YEAR BOOK ; a Guide for those who cultivate 
their own Gardens on the Principles and Practice of 
Horticulture. By Rev. Henry Burorss, LL.D. and 
Ph.D. Foolscap 8vo. price 5s. (Just published.) 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack; London: Loneman & Co. 


| Ness. 


yor he 

THE BEST MAPS of the CRIMEA 
can be procured at Sranrorp’s Groorarnic 
Warenovuse, 6, Charing Cross, or will be forwarded 
per post for 6d. additional; viz. THE SOUTHERN 
PORTION, chiefly from Surveys made by order of th 
Russian Government, by Joun ARROW®MITH, price i. 
two sheets, 8s. ; mounted incase,12s. THE CRIMES, 
by Jonny Arrowsmirn, one sheet, price 6s. ; case 9s. 
JOHNSTON’S MAP OF THE CRIMEA sheet, 
a - : _ 2s. 6d. , % 
ondon: Epwarp Sraxrorp, Agent for Or 

Maps and Admiralty Charts, 6, Charing Oren nna 


THE EAR. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 3s, 


THE EAR IN HEALTH AND pis. 


EASE; with Remarks on the Prevention of Deaf. 
Illustrated wich Wood Engravings. By Wy. 
Liam Harvey, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the Royal Dispen. 
sary for Diseases of the Ear. . 
** This work should be largely consulted by those 


| suffering from the affliction of deafness, and will prevent 


the quackery and imposition practised by the ignorant 
pretender.” — Critic. 
Henry Rensuaw, Strand. 
Just published, 1 vol. royal 4to. price 21s. 
jhe POETICAL WORKS OF THR 
LATE CATHERINE GRACE GODWIy 
Edited, with a Sketch of her Life, by Arrnur Cieve- 
Wican. Illustrated with 39 Engravings op 
Wood, by Birket Foster and others, and a Portrait of 
the Authoress on Steel. 

From the Literary.Gazette.—‘“* There are many strik- 
ing and pleasing pieces in Mrs. Godwin’s collection of 
poetry; and we think that Mr. Wordsworth expressed 
a fair and candid opinion of the writer’s general merit, 
when, in reply to the request that the volume, * The 
Wanderer’s Legacy, and other Poems,’ might be in. 
scribed to him, he said, after acknowledging hand. 
somely the mark of respect, ‘I have read your volume 
through with much pleasure; wherever it is read such 
poetry cannot but do you honour, It is neither want- 
ing in feeling, nor in that much rarer gift which is the 
soul of poetry and imagination. There is a great 
command of language, and fine versification.’” 

London ; Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly 











In two volumes, 8vo. now reduced from 1/. 5s. to Lig, 

| IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
4 DAVID HUME. From the Papers bequeathed 

by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh; 

and other Original Sources. By Jomn Hriw Burrow, 

Esq. Advocate. 

A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh. 


Loxoman & Co. London 





Price reduced from 4/. 4s. to 2/. 12s. 6d, 
—-_ HISTORY of SCOTLAND; 
a New Edition (the Third), in Seven Volumes 
8vo. to range with other Histurical Works in Gentle- 
men’s Libraries. 
INDEXES to this and the previous Editions, 5s. 
M‘*CULLOCH’S PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 15s. 
JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY and 
SUPPLEMENT. Abridged by Joux Jomnsroner. Svo, 





12s. 

The SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. By Jomn Mitts, 
Esq. 8vo. 9s. 
A. & C. Buacx, Edinburgh. 
all TO TOURISTS IN BRITAIN. 3 
| LAC K’S GUIDE-BOOKS 


Loxoman & Co. London. 


and TRAVELLING MAPS. In neat portable 
volumes, profusely illustrated by Maps, Charts, and 
Views of Scenery, contaiving all the latest information 
regarding Hotels, Inns, Distances, and whatever is 
likely to prove useful or instructive to the Tourist. 


s. d. 
ENGLAND, complete. 3d Edition ......... 10 6 
SCOTLAND, complete. 10th Edition ......... 8 6 
IRELAND, complete (just published) ......... 5 0 


HIGHLANDS, by Messrs. Anderson, Inverness 10 6 
TROSACHS, Illustrated by Poster 50 





OLO- 








ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, with G 
GY, by Phillips .......... cseteddnéseoce~ . 0 
WALES, NORTH AND SOUTH, AND MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE ..... 2... ccssccccccsctscsees 5 


A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Sarrua and Sox, Strand, 
London; and Sold by all Booksellers. 











MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR FAMILIES. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 12s. 
the Ninth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, 

and Improved, of ae 
\ DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, 
4 DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. Contain- 
ing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, in- 
cluding those most frequent in Warm Climates; with 
Directions for Administering Medicines; the Regula- 
tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of 
the Diseases of Women and Children. By ALEXANDER 
Macavutay, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, and Physician Accoucheur to 
the New Town Dispensary. 

** Just such a work as every head of a family ought 
to have on his book-shelf.”— Brighton Herald. 

“If sterling mer might be the passport to success, 
this work will obtain the most extensive celebrity.”"— 
Bath ITera’d. . 

** Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished 
in a popular system of medicine.”—Ldinhurgh Medic al 
and Surgical Journal. 

** Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that 
has ye. been offered to the public.”—Culedonian Mer- 
cury. 

«We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted 
forecons! stion.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

Ap mand Cuav:ks Brack, Edinburgh; LonemaN 

aud Co. London; and solid by all Booksellers. 
ee NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER MEDICINE 
For indigestion, constipation, diarrhuwa, palpitation of the 

Leart, flatulency, distension, acidity, torpidity of the liver, 

cough, asthma, nervousness, biliousness, irritation of the 

kidneys and bladder, rheumatism, gout, despon lency, 
spleen, heartburn, &c.—Price ld., or 3d. free by post G2 

stimps). Eighty-first Edition. i 
MHE NATURAL REGENERATOR OF 

THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without medicine, 
inconvenience, or expense. This treatise is adapted to 
the general reader, and contains numerous € ses, prac- 
tically illustrating the restoration of health to the most 
feeble, delicate, or shattered constitution. ah 

London: J. Giipert, 49, Paternoster Row; J. Gor- 
pon, 146, Geadentall $t.; and through all Booksellers. 
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ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 
POETS. By ere = L. 

This day, 2s. 6d. ¢ 
OHN OLDHAM ‘Ss ‘POETICAL 
WORKS. 
Already published, 
DRYDEN. Complete in three volumes. 7s. 6d. 
SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 
a ggg and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKIIURST. 


7s. 6d. 


*COWPER. Complete in three volumes. 
2s. Gd. 


SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS, 
SIR THOMAS WYATT. 2s. Gd. 
On the Ist of November 
POETICAL WORKS OF EDMU ND WALLER. 
London: Jounw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
RAILWAY LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER WILL PRE 
rice ls. Gd. fancy boards, 
TIGHT AND MORNING. By 
1 BuLwer. 
~ "The following are lately published in this Series: 


ALICE. (Price 1s. 6d.) By Sir Epwanv Butwer 
LytrTon. 

santas II. (1s.) Edited by W. Hanntson Arns- 
wort 


ERN EST MALTRAVERS, (1s. 6d. 
warp Butwer Lyrroy. 
THE DOWAGER. (ls. 6d.) 3y Mrs. Gorr. 
LAST OF THE BARONS. (2s.) By Sir Epwanp 
Butwer Lyrron. 
PIN MONEY. 
Complete Lists of the 
application. 
London: Georcte Rovrieper & Co, 2, Farringdon St. 


——~W. RIO'S WORK ON CHRISTIAN ART. 

This day, post 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 9s. 

HE POETRY OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

Translated from the French of A. F. Rio 

*“ One of the most profound and beautiful disquisi- 
tions on the subject.”— Daily News. 

“ This is a charming Yolume Every page is full 
animation and interest.”— Duilder. 

. ++. not only one of the most valuable, 
one of the most charming books which has ever been 
offered to us on this subject. It is a history, fall of 
great interest, of the rise and progress of the art of 
painting in its connexion with the Church; given by 
one who is eminently qualified for the task. He has, 
as an artist, a singul: arly delicate perception of the dis- 
tinctive merits of the old Catholic masters. We 
earnestly recommend this whole work to the attention 
of our readers, assuring them that we are offering them 
in its perusal an enjoyment of no common description.” 
— The 

London: 

THE DEBTS — Ri VE NUES OF ALL 
ATIONS 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. in ck th, or post free on 
receipt of 96 Queen's heads, with a View of the la- 
terior of the New Stock Exchange, 

YENN’S COMPENDIUM of the ENG- 

LISH and FOREIGN FUNDS, BANIWS, RAIL- 
WAYS, MINES, and JOINT STOCK COMPANIES: 
forming an Epitome of the various objects of Invest- 
ment and Speculation which are nezetiable in Lonton; 
with an Account of the Debts and Revenues of the 
British Empire and of Foreign States; with Explona- 
tory Tables on the Public Debt, Stocks, Banks, Public 
Compunie 8, and an Epitome of the Laws and Regula- 
tions of the Steck Exchange. 

The Fourth Edition, Revised, Corrected, and brought 
down to the Present Time. By Hexry Ayaes, Editor 
of the “* Banker's Circular.” 

“So much useful matter is seldom to be met with; 
that part which relates to the Debts and Revenues of 
Foreign States is not tv be found in any other work of 
the kind.”— 7imes. 

Errixcuam Witsow, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 
MR. MAURICH’S NEW WORK. 

ECTURES ON THE ECCLESIASTI- 

CAL HISTORY OF THE FIRST AND SE- 
COND CENTURIES. By Faepenick Denison Mav- 
rick, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

* His point of view is so thoroughly human, the phi- 
losopher and the man predominate so completely over 
the antiquarian and the controversialist, that a student 
will really derive from him a much better and trucr con- 
ception of the early Church than from most p. oJessedly 
complete narratives. We have never read a Church His- 
tory in which the ordinary points of coutroversy were 
more subordinated, and yet we know none in which the 
importance of the Catholic doctrine and discipline is 
more clearly brought out. We find the heretics in this 
book intelligibk bei ings, enter into their struggles of in- 


By Sir Ep- 


(ls. 6d.) By Mrs. Gore. 
Railway Library, gratis, on 


of 


but also 


Ecclesiastic. 


Tuomas Bosworrn, 215, Regent Street. 





tellect and conscience : are led to see how they deviated }° 


from Catholic belief, under what temptations and in 
search of what objects.” — Spectator. 


~ J 
“Church History comes to us with advantage from | 


the pens of men who write thus, with hearts full of 
liberal and Christian feeling, and with minds trained to 
philosophical contemplation. The subject is one full 
of life and fire: everywhere it ought to inspire the 
deepest interest: and there is no reason why it should 
be offered to the public only in the shape of prosy dis- 
sertations. This any man will understand who Treads 
the present volume.” —Ezaminer. 
Macmit.an and Co, Cambridge; and Groner Bett, 
186, Flect Street, London. 
PEOPLE'S EDITIONS. 
This day is published, 


I. 
LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE 


i Vol. VII. price 4s. cloth; and Part XXV. price 


ls. To be completed in 44 Parts, forming 12 Volumes. | 


ATLAS to this Edition of ALISON’s EUROPE, 
Part VI. price 2s. 6d. To be completed in 12 Parts. 


il. 
Works OF SAMUEL WARREN, 
D.C.L. Part XLV. price 1s. 


1. 

. PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 

are ee OF COMMON 

No. XI. Price 6d. conte tining the Smells we D is- 

like, viz.: Mineral Smells -getable Smells—Smells 

from Dee. ‘ying Substane.s— Smells produced by Cli mi- 

cal Ai t (Kakody le 
tories. 


| COLONEL “MUNDY'S “OUK ANTIPODES.” Se- 


LIFE. | 


Swells procuced by our Manutac- | 


| 


Wittiam Brackwoop & Soys, Ed inburgh & London. 
i 


Sold by all Booksellers, 





SIR GEORGE LARPENT’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo, with Illustrations, 30s, bound, 


TURKEY; ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS : 
FROM THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, 

Continued to the Present Time, with a MEMOIR of SIR JAMES PORTER, 

By his Grandson, Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart. &c. 


‘These volumes are intended to give a full and comprehensive account of Turkey, past and present, 
and to show what hopes may be formed as to the permanent regeneration and progress of our ancient 


| ally. In pursuance of this object, no better materiuls could be found than the documents which form 


the basis of this work. Sir James Porter was for many years English Envoy at Constantinople, and 
during his residence at that Court he took advantage of every opportunity to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the manners and customs of the extraordinary nation with which he was brought into 
contact. The materials left by him, relative te Turkey, have been incorporated im the first volume of 
this work; and the reader, by a comparison of the px ist *with the actual state of Turkey, as described 
in the second volume, will be enabled fully to understand the remarkable changes which have been 
effected during the course of the present century.”—Extract from the Preface. 


ILURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, (Successors to Henry Co_nvaen,) 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





CONSTABLE’S ‘MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ATHENS 


Just published, cloth, price 2s. 6¢. 
WITH SKETCHES OF NORTHERN GREECE. 


AND THE PELOPONNESE: 
From the German of HERMANN HETTNER. 





Lately published, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


HUNGARIAN SKETCHES IN PEACE AND WAR. 
By MORITZ JOKATI. 


* The first volume is a capital beginning, for M. Jokai stands well in his own country as a popular writer, and 
a very happy in depicting those details ar id peculiarities of life and character which not only give the charm of 
truthfulness, but are very instructive to a foreign reader.”— Atlas. 
** Most vivid and truthful deseriptions of Hungarian life.”— Leader. 
** Not only amusing, but in the best sense of the word instructive.”— Daily News. 


THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


Edinburgh : 
Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. AND R, 
CHAMBERS. 
Price 10d. cloth lettered, 
LORD METC . »UDDIMAN’S RUDIMENTS OF THE 
ORD METCALFE, 2) F\ Larin TONGUE. Forming one of the Vo- 
| lumes of the Latin Section of *‘ Chambers’s Educational 
| Course.” 


TEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS. | 
4 o ws 
MR. SCOTT ON THE CRIMEA, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

MR. KAYE’S LIFE OF 
vols. 35s. 
MRS. WEBB'S IDALINE, 1 vol. 5s. 
RK h VE LATIONS of a SLAVE-DEALER. Boards, 
Gd. ; cloth, 3s. Cm | ESSON 
4 


Price 10d. cloth lettered 
BOOK OF 
THINGS and ORDINARY 


COMMON 


THE ING 3 E ) “hea ndlitic 
rik l OLDSBY LEGENDS. Cheaper Edition, CONDUCT. 


3 vols. 21s 
PL ESC OT I’S FERDINAND and ISABELLA. Peo- | Forming one of the Volumes of the English Section of 
ple’s Edition, 5s. : ; coas ** Chambers’s Educational Course.” 
sco UEST MEXICO. People’s —e 
Pi iE OTT’S CONQUEST of MEXIC People Price 102. cloth lettered, 


Edition, 5s . An. - 
P n ES oir S CONQUEST of PERU. {EOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK OF 

VY SCOTLAND; with a Map. Forming one of the 
Volumes of the Geographical Section of ‘* Chambers's 
Educational Course.” 


People’s Edi- 
Gt IZOT'S HISTORY of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 28s. 
GUIZOT'’S HISTORY of the ENG LISH REVOLU- | 
TION. Second Edition, 2 vols, 28s. 
LILUT. N. BUNBURY on the GREAT WAR 
with FRANCE. 8vo. Maps. 15 | 
LAMARTINE’S CELEBRATED 
Second Edition, 2 vols 28s. 
LIEUT.-COL, STUART'S DIARY in PERSIA. 8vo. 


Price lod. cloth lettered, 
NTRODUCTION TO 
GRAMMAR, New Edition. 
Volumes of the E nglish Section of 

cational Course.” 

Now completed, in 12 vals. ene y boards, — Bes each ; 
or in 6 vols. cloth lettered, at 2s. ea 

YHAMBERSS REPOSITORY OF IN- 

J STRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS, 

“ach Volume is lustrated with Wood-Engravings. 

and has a neatly engraved Titlepage. 


Price 8\d. 
YHAMBERS'S JOURNAL OF POPU- 
LAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS, 
Part IX. for Ocroper. ContEenrs: 

The Wives of David Teniers. 

Something Done in the Meantime. 

Table-turning in China, 

Remarkable Naval Duels. 

An Old Woman's Reminiscence: a Tale. 

** The Great Social Problem.” 

Origin of Dante’s ‘* Divina Commedia.” 

Poetry and Miscellanea. 

A Glince at the Highlands of Aberdeenshire. 

The Wolf-hunters: a Tale. In Two Chapters. 
Chapter I. 

THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA: Phi- 
ladelphia. By W. Coamperns, 

My Arabic Masters. 

llow to Make Sea-water. 

Our Sonneteers. 

Miscellanea. 

Our Jack. 

Turkey in London. 

Conflict between Land and Water. 





ENGLISH 
Forming one of the 


CHARACTERS, * Chambers’s Edu- 


i2s 

DR. HAMEL’S ENGLAND and RUSSIA. 8vo. Is. 

COLONEL MARKIIAM’S SHOOTING in the HI- | 
MALAYA. Royal 8vo, Plates, 21s. | 1 

DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERY of SODOM and Go- | 
MORRAH. Second Edition, 2 vols. 30s. te 

THE FRONTIER LANDS of C ERIOTIAN and 
TURK. Third Edition, 2 vols. 23 

MR. LLOYD'S SCANDINAVIAN “ADVENTURES, | 
2 vols. royal 8vo. Plates, 42s. | 

CRE + S HISTORY of the ENGLISH CONSTI- 
TUTION. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

CRE usY" S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 
WORLD. Sixth Edition, 8vo. Plans, 15s. 

LARPENT’S PENINSULA JOURNAL. Third Edi- 

tion, Svo. lds. | 

s 


AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. — Post 





é 48 , 
BROWNE'S GREEK CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 
8vo. 12s. 
BROWNE’S ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
8vo. 12s. 
COLE’S RUSSIA and the RUSSIANS. Feap. 2s. 6d. 
DIARY in RUSSIA. Small 8vo. 3s, 6d 
By the Author of ** The Frontier Lands.” 


DR. LEE’S 
ANADOL, 

Svo. 12s. 
RIDDLE’S HISTORY of the PAPACY. 2 vols. 24s. 
O'BRIEN’S DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 3s.6d 
STRIC KLAND’S TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS IN 


CANADA, Cheaper Edition. 10s, 6d. he Wolf-hunters: a Tale. In Two Chapters. 
MOODIE’S ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. . ene ‘ — 
10s. 6d. The Three Eras of Ocean Steam-Navigation. 


MAYFAIR to MARATHIION. Crown 8vo. 7s. €d. 
CRAWFORD’S FRENCH COOKERY. Feap. 2s. 6d. 
CRAWFORD’S FRENCH CONFECTIONERY 4 : 4 . . 

Feap. 2s. 6d. A Visit to the French Excavations in Assyria. 
sc spel ER’S SECRET HISTORY of RUSSIA. A Home Emigration: a Tale. 

vols, Lf What is an Oval Gun? 

Songs of the Dramatists. 
cond Edition, 42s. The Month: Science and Arts. 
KAYE’S WARK AFGHANISTAN, 2 vols. 56s. wa —. 
. “res Pacyp , . > Y 8vo ve Carpet- Dag. 
KATES —p . en ans. yatced : The Flowers and Exotics at Sydenham 
TUCKERMAN’S MENTAL PORTRAITS. Crown THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AME RICA: 

vo. 8s. 6d. ailways, Tele h d other Things. 
LUKD JOUN RUSSELL'S MEMORIALS of ©. J. "Malays, Telegraph, a ee 

FOX. 2 vole. 28s. Stitch! Stiteh ! Stitch! 
MES. MOODIE’S LIFE in the CLEARINGS. 10s. 6d. The Month : the Library and the Studio. 
MES. MACKENZIE’S LIFE in the MISSION, Se- Poetry and Miscellanea. 

cond Edition, 2 vols. 21s. W. and R. Cuampers, 3, Bride’s Passage, Fleet 
London: JextLey, New Burlington Street, | Street, London, and 339, High Street, Edinburgh; and 
rdinary to her Majesty.) | sold by all Booksellers, 


The West Highland Exodus of 1837, 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 
An Alms-house in Shropshire. 
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NEW wees! BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
OF REDCLYFFE. 
On ce the 10th, 2 vols. 12s. 
EARTSEASE; or the Brother’s Wife. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


~Now ready, in feap. 8vo. with Two Maps, price 3s. 
HE TWOFOLD SLAVERY of the 
UNITED STATES; with a Project for Self- 
Emancipation. By Marswan. Hart, M.D. F.R.S. Xe. 
London: Apam Scort, Charterhouse ere 
This day is published, feap. 8vo. 3s. 
ON NED ON ANGLO. SAXON HIS- 
Y. By Ann Hawksnaw. 
London: jouk CuarMan, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 








~ This day is ‘published, i in paper cover, post ‘Bvo. 1s. 
ARTNERSHIP ITH LIMITED 
LIABILITY. Reprinted, with Additions, from 
“The Westminster Review,” New Series, No. VIII. 
October 1853. 
London: Jonn Carman, 8, King William Street, 
tran 


~ Now ready, 3d. 
BRIEF SUMMARY, IN PLAIN 
LANGUAGE, OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
LAWS CONCERNING WOMEN: together with a 
few Observations thereon, 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 





This day i ERE. A post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HE SPHERE AND DUTIES OF 
GOVERNMENT. Translated from the German 
of Raron Wilhelm von Humboldt, by Joserm Covurr- 
HARD jun, 
London: Joun Carman, ‘. King William Strect, 
trance 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER’S NEW WORK. 
This day, Third Thousand, thoroughly — with 
additional Chapters, post Svo. 6s. 
i ORE WORLDS THAN ONE; the 
Christian. 





Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope "of the 
By Sir Davin Brewster. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








London: 


























Is. 
INTO 


2s 


HRISTIANITY VIEWED IN SOME 
OF ITS LEADING ASPECTS. By the Rev. | 
Our Saviour.’ 
Edinburgh: Epmowston and Dovotas. 
‘This day, 1 vol. feap. ‘boards, 2s.6d. 

HE ENGLISH PRISONERS IN 
Lieutenant of H.M.S. Tiger, Containing an Account 
of his Journey in Russia, and of his Interview with the 
Empire. By Atrrep Royer, Lieut. R.N. 

London: Caarman and Hatt, 193, Pic eadilly. 

: . NEW WORK. 

n one on feap, 8vo. he cloth, gilt-edged 
tera, ery g s 
Waterloo, The Red Cress Knight, and other 
Poems. By ALtExanpER Gover. Dedicated, by per- 
Arrnve HALL, VirtuR, | and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 
DR. MADDOCK ON DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 
N CONSUMPTION, BRON CHITIS, 
ASTHMA, LOSS OF VOICE, &e. ; illustrated 
with numerous interesting Cases. By ALFRED B. Map- 
PockK, 
or ee any Bookseller. 
small 8vo. price 5s. 
+ 
} A Spasmodic "Tragedy. T. Percy Jones. 

“Humour of a kind most rare at all times, and es- 
and passages of true poetry and delicious versitication, | 
prevent the continued play of sarcasm from becoming 
Witt1am Brack woop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 

By EDITION OF THE CAXTONS. 
pie “CA XTONS. By Sir E. BuLWER 
LyTTon 

Also, just ready, in 2 vols. price 8s. cloth lettered, 

* This edition is printed uniform with, and com- 

letes the Standard Edition ot Sir Edward Bulwer 
London: Grorce Rovuritepcr & Co. 2, Farringdon St. 

——— FOR —— 
A IN THE NORTH. From the German. By 
Also, just published, 

BURNS. By Tuomas Cartye. 1s. 

+ ‘mene &e. By Count V. Krasinsxr. 
Is. Ge 

THE HUNGARIAN’ EMIGRATION 
TURKEY, ls. 

,URENNE’S SMALLER FRENCH 

tO and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, without the 

SURENNE'S 2s. 
bound. 

FRENCH mepeal. AND 
TRAVELLER'S COMPANION. 3s. 6d. bound. 
nd. 
VOLTAIRE’S HISTOIRE DE 
CHARLES XII. 1 
2 


RISTIANIT feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 
A. L. RB. Foors, Author of “Incidents in the Life of | 
Hamitron, Apams, and Co, 
T 
RUSSIA. A Personal Narrative of the First 
Emperor Nicholas, and the Principal Personages in the 
HE GOLDEN AGE, A Sketch from 
mission, to the Earl of Carlisle, K.G. 
Now SU ti 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6 
Simpxin, Marswatt, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court; 
IRMILIAN; or the Student of Badajoz. 
pecially in the present day, runs through every page; 
tedious.”— Literary Gazette. 
pt. 30th, in 1 a price 4s. cloth lettered, 
MY NOVEL. By Sir E. Butwer Lyrrow, Bt. M.P. 
ty tton’s novels and romances.’ 
VISIT TO THE SEAT OF WAR 
Lasce.tes WRAXALL. 
MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. 1s. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Tuomas Cartyce. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Pronunciation, 5s, bound. 
NEW FRENCH DIALOGUES. 
SURENNFE’S NEW 
SU RENNE’S FRENCH READING *INSTRUC- 
8. 
SURENNE’S FENELON’S TELEMAQUE. 
vols. 1s. each. 
Edinburgh: Oxiver and Boyp. London: Simpxiy, 


| By Purxy Mives. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 
| 
a —— 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
— PlOn 3 iday next. 


THE 
No. CCLV. for Ocroner 1854. 


ConTENTS. 
. Vestries and Church-Rates. 
- Memoirs of King Joseph. 
The Arab Tribes of the Great Desert. } 
. Railway Morals and Railway Policy. 
. Burton’s History of Scotland, from 1689 to 1748. 
. Macaulay's Speeches. 
. Reform of the War Departments 
The Management and Disposal of our Criminal 
Population. 


Snooker r~ 


9 


THIRTY YEARS of FOREIGN 
POLICY; or a History of the Secretaryships of the 
Earl of Aberdeen and Viscount Palmerston. By the 
Author of “* The Right Hon. Bb. nn M.P.”  BSyvo. 

early ready. 


3. 
into the PRINCIPLES of 


or Reasons for Recalling 
By the Rev. 
[Jn a fe w days. 


INQUIRY 
CHURCH! AUTHORITY; 
my Subscription to the Roy al Supremacy. 
R. J. Wirberronce, M.A. 8vo. 


4. 
REMAINS of HENRY 


Edited by the Rev. C. J. 
(Just ready. 


LITERARY 
FYNES CLINTON, M.A. 
Fynes Cirnron, M.A. Post 8vo. 


a. 


The GEOGRAPHY of HERODOTUS 
Developed and Illustrated from Modern Researches 
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VAN SANTVOORD’S CHIEF JUSTICES OF THE 

SUPREME COURT.* 
Turss “ Sketches of the Lives and Judicial Services of the Chief 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States” is an Ameri- 
can publication, better fitted to excite attention in America than in 
England. Of the five Judges contained in the volume—Jay, Rut- 
ledge, Elsworth, Marshall, and the present Chief, Taney—only the 
names of Jay and Marshall are known in this country; and when 
many people hear the name of Jay, their minds recur to the active 
and excellent philanthropist yet living, rather than to the first 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, one of the diplomatists 
who negotiated the treaty of Independence in 1782, and subse- 
quently the celebrated “Jay treaty” between this country and 
America. The name of Marshall is known to the profession asa ju- 
risconsult ; but a lawyer must be very great to excite popular atten- 
tion beyond his own country merely as a lawyer. Kent is perhaps 
the only other American whose name is familiar here, and Kent 
was a jurist as well as alawyer. Story was a jurist and some- 
thing more. 

The offices held by the five men who are the subjects of Mr. Van 
Santvoord’s book may militate somewhat against their profes- 
sional celebrity reaching beyond the boundaries of their own land. 
There is nothing in Europe resembling the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and little from which we can learn anything. In 
theory, it is the most august tribunal in the world ; for its primary 
function is to uphold the written constitution of the United States 
by abrogating any law that the legislative power may pass incon- 
sistent with that constitution. It is also the tribunal of last re- 
sort (for it is a court of appeal not having original jurisdiction) 
in cases arising between the Federal Government and particular 
States; or between two or more States, or States and their citi- 
zens; and, besides similar matters, has an Admiralty jurisdiction. 
In practice, the authority of the Court is not so great as it looks; 
for it has no means of enforcing its decrees. When strongly sup- 
ported by public opinion—or when the matter at issue is not much 
regarded by a State or States, or the decision is in favour of the 
strongest, or the case lies between individuals—the judgment is 
carried out. When the great wasps are angry and resolved, the 
“cobwebs of the law” are broken through as on other occasions. The 
Cherokee Indians, for example, had long resided upon their own 
lands in the slave State of Georgia; had attained, it is said, a consi- 
derable degree of civilization, and conducted their own affairs as an 
independent people. The State of Georgia coveted their lands, and, 
finding that the Federal Government (whose function it was) would 
not act in removing the Indians, began the old fable of the wolf 
and the lamb, by passing laws which destroyed the independence of 
the Cherokees. One of these was taken out of the slave codes 
It declared that no White man should reside among the Indians 
without a licence from the Governor of Georgia, and taking an 
oath of a prescribed form. Several agents of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions were dwelling among the Cherokees, with the 
licence of the President of the United States, but without that of 
the State Governor. They were arrested by the authorities of 
Georgia, tried, convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment, with 
hard labour, for four years. The Governor of Georgia immediately 
tendered them a pardon, if they would comply in future with the 

licy of the State. Five submitted; but two, Worcester and But- 
er, appealed to the Supreme Court. Georgia did not appear: the 
case was decided against her in an elaborate judgment; and she 
paid as little regard to the judgment as to the citation. The mis- 
sionaries were detained in prison; the Supreme Government took 
no steps to enforce the judgment; it was said the Governor de- 
clared he would hang the missionaries rather than give them up ; 
and Worcester and Butler, after contending eighteen months for the 
constitution, yielded, and were released. On another occasion, 
in which the citizen of one State sued a State to which he did not 
belong, the decision, or rather the interference of the Court, was so 
unpopular, that Congress revised the Constitution, taking away 
the right of an individual to proceed against a State of which he 
is not a citizen. 

Although a biography which is wanted naturally excites more 
attention than one of a man whom the reader has never heard of, 
there is always an interest to be created for the life and struggles 
of a human being. To produce this interest, however, the work 
must really be a /ife ; which is not the case with the book before us. 
Mr. Santvoord knows nothing personally of his subjects, and has 

no access to peculiar sources of information such as friends and 


* Sketches of the Lives and Judicial Services of the Chief Justices of the Supreme 
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family papers. We doubt whether he would make a popular bio- 
grapher even with those advantages. His mind is clear and logical, 
capable of arranging his matter in an orderly way, and of expressing 
his ideas with distinctness: but he wants dramatic variety and vi- 
vacity ; so that the man, in Mr. Santvoord’s hands, merges in the 
soldier, politician, diplomatist, and lawyer,—for through these 

hases the earlier Chief Judges of the Supreme Court mostly passed 
before they attained their dignity. Instead of a biography, we have 
accounts of portions of the Revolution war, and the civil contests 
that were waged on its close till the Constitution was established ; 
and so with whatever events the particular judge of his five judges 
was connected. This necessarily overlays the work, and renders 
it of a very cumbersome character for English readers. 

This mode of proceeding, however, is the means of collecting 
some curious matter in connexion with the war of Independ- 
ence. When the subject of the biography attains the post of Chief 
Justice, the narrative of the leading causes brought before him is a 
feature of greater importance. Indeed, it is this review of the 
principal causes mooted and decided before the Supreme Court 
that gives its value to this bulky book. It is true that a direct 
history of the Court would have been the best mode of presenting 
them; for now they are mixed up with other topics, and are some- 
what curtly done. Still they exhibit the class of subjects which oc- 
cupy the Court, and thus give a living idea of its working. They 
contain a précis of the judgment, sometimes of the arguments, and 
thus furnish a glimpse of American advocacy and of the American 
judicial mind. In this last point of view they are valuable; for 
the Americans are more preéminent as advocates and judges than 
they are in literature, scholarship, or philosophy. The practical and 
profitable nature of law suits their habit of mind ; legal precision re- 
strains and regulates the excitement of national volubility; and 
what in the generality of speakers is nothing more than magni- 
loquent rhapsody is subdued to eloquence by the training of 
Themis. The necessity of adapting old laws to a state of society 
widely differing from that in which they originated, and to a social 
opinion less trammelled by authority, gives the American lawyer 
a less narrow view. The more varied pursuits that occupy the time 
of most Americans before they rise to forensic distinction or the 
judgment-seat, furnish them with a greater variety of images and 
illustrations, and give them a wider knowledge of life, than their 
English brethren attain to. Whether these things, coupled with 
a latent tendency to lean too much to the popular voice, may not 
induce a laxer tone in the arguments of the bar and the judg- 
ments of the bench as regards the rigid precision and science of 
the law, is a question. 

Besides the exhibition of the principal cases brought before the 
Supreme Court from its first establishment to the present time, 
the volume contains, in the form of foot-notes, numerous biographi- 
cal sketches of the leading judges and of some American advocates. 
In point of literary merit, these notices are the best things in the 
book, and create amore favourable opinion of the author’s powers 
than his elaborate and cumbersome “ sketches” of the Chief 
Justices. The notes are not strictly biographical in their 
nature, being mainly limited to the professional career and cha- 
racter of the men; but they are close, vigorous, and weighty 
outlines, telling as much as the reader desires to know, and not 
overwhelming him with encumbering matter,—a fault which 
very thoroughly pervades the Lives. There is too much of the 
American tendency to hyperbole. The lawyers of the States are 
undoubtedly very able, but no large number of men in a practical 
profession can ever rise to celebrity, and this is still more the case 
where many of them are provincial practitioners. Mr. Santvoord 
is a wholesale dealer in words of eulogy, and generally prefixes two 
or three to every practitioner he mentions. He has a similar dis- 
position as regards everything American. 

As a sample, we will take the sketch of Judge Chase; a remark- 
able man, who in the vigour of his mind and his imperious temper 
bore some resemblance to our Chief Justice Ellenborough. J ~ 
Chase was born in 1741, and died in 1811: and it may be observed, 
that those men who were born before the Revolution seem to have 
had greater independence and self-reliance than the men of this 
century. Very few, perhaps, would have gone the length of Chase 
in his defiance of the popular voice; but they would not have 
yielded so readily to the majority as the judges of the present day. 

“The energy of his character and the fearlessness of his temper were dis- 

layed in a very striking manner while holding the double office of Chief 

ustice of the General Court and Judge of the Crimina) Court in Baltimore. 
Two persons of respectability had been brought before him charged with 
participating in a riot, on whose behalf the most overwhelming and violent 
popular sympathy was manifested. Refusing to give bail, they were ordered 
to prison. ‘The Sheriff, pointing to the mob in compet declined to under- 
take the task. ‘Summon the posse comitatus!’ exclaimed the Judge: but 
the Sheriff replied that no one would obey the call. *Summon me, then,’ re- 
plied the Judge, with determined emphasis: ‘I will be the posse comitatus, 











and I will take the prisoners to jail!’ After some delay the prisoners yielded, 
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and gave the required bail. Four months afterwards, when the grand jury | companion took leave, and the freed captive was dogged to the fron- 


refused to find a bill against them, he publicly censured the sheriff for 
returning so bad a jury. Fired with indignation, they immediately found a 
presentment against the judge for the offence of holding two incompatible 
Offices at the same time. To this Chase took no exceptions, if they really 
believed it to be an offence ; though he could not help observing, he said, 
that it seemed to flow from a supposed insult to iadiiven, * You will con- 
tinue, gentlemen,’ he remarked with biting sarcasm, ‘to do your duty, and 
I shall persevere in mine; and rest assured, that no mistaken opinion of 
yours, or resentment against me, will prevent my having a due respect for 
you—as yy a But it was in his administration of the criminal law on 
the bench of the F 

most unenviable notoriety: not that it was characterized by ignorance, much 
less by actual injustice, for his keen and powerful intellect lifted him far above 
the one, and his bold independence and natural magnanimity of temper 
preserved him from the other. But Chase brought to the bench the feelings 
of a partisan ; and as a judge he enforced the criminal law, and those penal 
statutes which even then were widely unpopular, with the unrelenting 
sternness and severity of the inquisitor. Counsel as well as prisoner alike 
experienced his harshness of temper, and were forced to bear up under his 
abrupt, arbitrary, dictatorial manner. The ‘conduct directed by the Court’ 
on the trial of Fries drove Messrs. Dallas and Lewis out of the case. ‘ You 
may think to embarrass the Court,’ he remarked to Mr. Dallas, ‘ but you shall 
find yourself mistaken.’ And when the counsel had left the bar, turning to the 


ederal Courts that Judge Chase acquired the widest and | 


tier by a vulgar spy. 

Enough peeps out, as well in military as in civil matters, to in. 
dicate that the unfavourable pictures drawn by travellers are not 
very wide of the truth. The officers were to retain their property ; 
but when the authorities took possession of the Tiger, all their 
vigilance “was insufficient to prevent the depredations of fel- 
lows who found their way on board and ransacked the ship,” so 
that “nothing of value was forthcoming” for the prisoners. A 
Russian officer showed Lieutenant Royer his regulation-sword, 
which bent backwards and forwards like a pewter weapon of the 
toy-shop. When the Lieutenant travelled, everybody's carriage 
or business was put aside at the sight of his companion’s aiguil- 
lettes—* Boot, boot, Master Shallow! Let us take any man’s 


| horses: the laws of England are at my commandment.” The cap 


of the Lieutenant with its bit of lace excited respect. He saw 
his coachman cuff other coachmen who got in the way or came 
too closely between the wind and his nobility. Mr. Royer deems 


| it necessary “ to warn those who may have friends in Russia, 


prisoner, he observed, that, ‘ by the blessing of God, the Court would do him | 
as much justice as the counsel who had been assigned him.’ On the trial of | that the gallant officer seems to have a little leaning towards 


Cooper, at Philadelphia, for seditious libel, he exhibited a comparative mo- 
deration,—for the reason, perhaps, that he found very little difficulty in ob- 
taining a conviction ; but all the daring of his temper and the dictatorial 
energy of his mind were called forth in the famous trial of Callender, which 
finally brought down on his devoted head the long pent-up vials of the public 
indignation. Judge Chase started for Richmond on this trial with the de- 
claration, as was stated at the time, that he would ‘teach the lawyers of 
Virginia the difference between the liberty and licentiousness of the press’ ; 
and, so resolutely was his mind bent on obtaining a conviction, that, it is 
also said on the highest authority, he instructed the Marshal ‘ not to put any 
of these creatures called Democrats on the jury.’ During the whole trial 
the contest seems to have been mainly between the court and the prisoner’s 
counsel; and though the latter were among the most eminent lawyers at the 


Virginia bar—Nicholas, Hay, and Wirt—it must be confessed that the in- | 


domitable will and arbitrary and overbearing temper of the Judge got the 
better of them. The excitement of the contest appeared to elevate his spirits, 
to augment his boldness, and even to sharpen his intellectual vigour. * * 

“The eminent counsel who defended the prisoner, foiled and brow-beaten, 
were filled with a just indignation. A determination to procure his im- 
peachment, is said to have been avowed during the trial, and for a long 
time counsel refused to appear before him. At length, in 1804, Mr. Ran- 
dolph moved the long-expected charges against him in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the famous impeachment was subsequently tried by the 
Senate. His conduct on the trial of Fries formed the first charge, and on 
Callender’s trial the next five charges in the indictment; and though a 
oe voted him guilty on one or two of these charges, such as for ‘rude 
and contemptuous conduct during the trial,’ &c., he was saved from con- 
viction by the failure to obtain a two-third vote. 

“This unfortunate affair, as might well be imagined, subdued the impe- 
tuosity of his temper, and cast a shadow over the remaining years of his life. 
Thenceforth he discharged all the duties of his station with his usual ability, 
indeed, but with a calm and formal moderation, and a haughty decorum, 
—— | it might provoke criticism, could not bring down censure on 
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ROYER’S ENGLISH PRISONERS IN RUSSIA.* 
“ SPEAK as you find”; and the representative of the English pri- 
soners in Russia gives the most favourable account of that country 
which has been published of late. From the time the crew of the 
Tiger landed at Odessa till Lieutenant Royer received his freedom 
from the lips of the Emperor, everything, as far as he could ob- 
serve, was first chop. The governors, the officials, the officers, 
lavished upon the prisoners the “ most delicate attentions.” The 
citizens were uniformly kind; and left upon the gallant seaman a 
much better impression than the Turks, who it seems train their 
children to spit upon the Giaour—at least Jack was often distin- 
guished in that way by the urchins of Constantinople. Some of 
the citizens’ kindness might originate in novelty and triumph— 
the good-nature which springs from a sense of superiority: pro- 
bably there was an eye to influence upon European opinion in the 
Imperial and official conduct, as we know was the case when a 
nobleman like the late Lord Londonderry has been caught, or a 
tufthunting Democrat like Judge Douglas. Still, after every allow- 
ance for trick and claptrap, kindness was shown by all parties 
with whom the prisoners came in contact, and that under circum- 
stances which might well have led to a strict interpretation of the 
laws of war. The manner of the higher classes, too, was good,— 


| 


| 


| 





frank, kind, free, and not condescending, which sometimes happens | 


to be the case nearer home. 
a body not readily humbugged by pretences, though very open to 
kindness. 


This kindness had its influence upon | 


* As an instance of the satisfaction the men felt at the kindly manner | 


in which they had been treated, I would mention the fact of their having, 
at the end of their twenty-one days’ probation, subscribed, of their own ac- 
cord, to present a ring to one of the commissaries of quarantine—a fine 
hale old man of eighty-four, who had spent his life in that branch of the 
service. 

It must, however, be observed, that Lieutenant Royer was forced 
to look as it were through official spectacles, and could rarely see 
anything that was not shown tohim. His short month’s sojourn at 
Odessa was nearly all passed in quarantine, and his knowledge of 
the world beyond the lazaretto was just nil; while Odessa itself, 
we should remember, is the freest and most advanced city of the 
empire, as well as one of the richest. The journey from Odessa to 
St. Petersburg was made without any pause not absolutely indis- 
pensable, and under surveillance of the most friendly kind; 
still the traveller was never left. The same thing took place at 


St. Petersburg; and likewise on to Warsaw, where the gentleman 


® The English Prisoners in Russia; a Personal Narrative of the First Lieutenant 
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‘speak French, as superintendent; and he, in conjunction with the 


situated as we were, of the disservice they may render them by 
sending newspapers containing political matter.” It is also true 


Russian regulations himself, and would extend the discipline of 
the quarter-deck to civil matters; for he thus remarks on the pub- 
lic droshkies at St. Petersburg. 

“The drivers sometimes try to impose on a traveller, as our cabmen do, 
and refuse to take a fare they think not likely to be remunerative ; but there 
is this difference, that if brought before a magistrate, they get the knout for 
an offence which would bring on cabby on/y the punishment of a small fine,” 

The chief attraction of this little volume lies in its pictures of 
persons or events about which every one just now feels interested ; 
but it has a character of its own apart from temporary circum- 
stances, and could be read at any time as a rapid and lively narra- 
tive of a stirring action—for the story begins with the fog during 
which the Tiger struck—of the bustle of the city, the procession of 
captives, and their imprisonment, as well as of a rapid journey 
across Russia, and a picture of the court and capital. The ao- 


' count of the treatment of the prisoners as given in the newspapers 


was generally true in its outline; but “ our own correspondent” 
added various matters “ out of his own head.” Such was the story 
of Captain Giffard having called his officers and crew about him in 
articulo mortis, to inform them he would have blown the ship up 
had he not been disabled. The tale of the Greek pilot, who per- 
haps intentionally ran the ship aground, was of the same stamp; 
the pilot was a Turk. 

After the surrender of the Tiger and the landing of the crew, 
they were all marched off to the lazaretto; it being a long time 
before Baron Osten-Sacken could be made to comprehend the au- 
dacity of the request that the prisoners should not go into quaran- 
tine : even the Emperor must go. 

“« The erew was formed into a long column five or six deep ; and, accom- 
panied by a strong guard, we started on our march to the Quarantine es- 
tablishment ; which appeared much further than it really was, and took us 
upwards of two hours to reach, although only about four miles in a straight 
line ; the weather being oppressively hot, and all hands much tired and ex- 
cited. We had been without refreshment of any kind since the previous 
evening; nor was it till seven o'clock that we had our first meal in cap- 
tivity. 

* Besides our escort of mounted Cossacks, with their long lances, we were 
accompanied by a great many droshkies on each side of the road, filled with 
fair ladies and bearded gentry, who did not allow the lower classes to mo- 
nopolize the curiosity of the country, and crowded as near to us as the troops 
would allow them. The villas on each side of the road also swarmed with 
eager faces as we passed; but they abstained from every expression of ex- 
ultation or triumph. 

‘* Besides the Cossacks, who were mounted, we had a guard of about two 
hundred men of the Thirty-first Regiment of Infantry : these poor fellows 
were so overpowered by fatigue, that it was found requisite to halt on the 
way for some time, to give the troops and the prisoners a little rest. 

7 . 


“ Our halting-place was an open space in a field, on the left of the road, 
near the rampart of a ruined fortress, in which is situated the Quarantine 
establishment ; close to us were the acacia trees which form a continuous 
avenue round the city. The crowd still pressed on the troops surrounding 
us ; and here we first experienced that kindness of which we afterwards 
received so many proofs during our residence among our little-known 
enemies. 

“« An old officer, accompanied by some ladies, came forward, and, taking 

ossession of the baskets of the cake-vendors and of those selling bread, 
ouel the contents to our men; and, at the request of the First Lieu- 
tenant, water and wine were procured, with which the men were refreshed. 
Whether the cakes were paid for, of course we cannot say ; but of this we 
may bear witness as a fact, that as the bearers went away, others came with 
fresh supplies of their pastry ; which, however palatable, was not sufficiently 
substantial to appease the hunger of so many beef-eating Jack tars, who re- 
quired something more solid after so desperate an engagement. , 

“‘ The example of the old officer was followed by many others, who kindly 
came forward with whatever cakes they could procure from the crowd, and 


| distributed them among the men. One, in particular, offered to the officers 


of theship the brandy and water which he carried with him for his own use ; 
but, as the weather was sultry, they refused his generous offer ; he then sent 
off tothe nearest house, which was within a few hundred yards, and procured 
some light wine instead. Cigars and cigarets were handed round in abund- 
ance to all who chose to smoke ; but care was taken, in allowing the prison- 
ers to light them, that the regulations of quarantine should not be infringed 
by the contact of the paper cigarets.” 


The following instance of self-established discipline and regu- 
larity on the part of the men might furnish an example to some 
officers, 

“‘ The good effects of habits of order and discipline were strikingly shown, 
and in a manner very creditable to the men. they were deprived of the 
surveillance of their officers, who were in another building at some dis- 
tance, and could not see them without a written permission, they ap- 
pointed, of their own accord, one of the petty officers, who cou d 
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others, established regulations for the cleanliness and order of the | 


rooms, arran the messes, abolished smoking in the bedrooms, and 
sibed ae cutestion of lights at ten o'clock at night. These 
arrangements—which tended greatly to their personal comfort, and 
secured the good-will of those to whose care they had been consigned— 
were submitted to the First Lieutenant for his approval, and any infringe- 
ment of the rules was reported to him. Culprits might have been treated 
according to the Russian scale of punishment; but the authorities kindly 

rmitted the officers to impose such penalties as they thought sufficient. It 
was found that exclusion from the society of their messmates for a few days 
was sufficient to bring any of them to a proper sense of their misconduct. 
The quarantine regulations rendered solitary confinement impossible, as a 
geardian must always be in the same ward with the guarded.” 

The journey from Odessa to Moscow was made post; from Mos- 
cow to St. Petersburg by rail; and, according to our traveller, the 
railway accommodation was, as it usually is everywhere, much 
better than in England. 

“ The carriage allotted for my special use was about ten feet square ; it was 
furnished with two sofas and chairs, a small card-table, and two side-tables. 
On the sofas I could have reclined at full length,—a convenience very de- 
sirable, and pany denied us on English railways : the sofas and chairs 
had air-cushions, and were very comfortable. I looked into several first and 
gecond class carriages, and they all appeared nicely fitted up, although not like 
the one assigned to me : the second-class carriages had seats and cushions 
superior to those of the first class on English railways, and afforded plenty 
of room to each individual, allowing of his sitting without cramping his knees 
upon those of the person opposite to him. We left Moscow at eleven o'clock 
precisely ; Mr. Sharman, my servant, and myself, occupying this little room 
to ourselves; our luggage was stowed away in another carriage. 

. 


“ T was pleased to perceive that there was no unnecessary hurry in the 
railway movements, such as those which annoy the English traveller : plenty 
of time was allowed at every station to the passengers to take their meals, 
and in each there was all that could be required in the way of refreshments. 

“ The time allowed for the train to pass from one station to another is 
carefully fixed for the driver, who dare not arrive a minute sooner or later ; 
go that in some cases we had to go very slowly in order not to arrive before 
the time. This, however, isnot unpleasant, as people on the Continent do not 

ive way to that nervous hurry which fidgets us and shortens our lives. Who 
in England has time to look around him? Rich and poor seem to be urged 
along by an impetus which prevents their thinking of anything except of 
their next appointment ; and as soon as that is kept, their thoughts fly to the 
next.” 

There are various passing pictures of ministers and officers at 
St. Petersburg, leaving an impression that the upper classes of 
Russians can behave very well if they like. The following is the 
account of the interview between Lieutenant Royer and the Arch- 
duchess and Archduke Constantine. 

““T was standing, leaning over a chair and looking out of a window, with 
my back to the door, when I heard these words, in a pleasing tone and in 

od English, with a slight foreign accent, ‘You are waiting for the Grand 

uke, I suppose?’ I turned round, and, a little to my confusion, saw three 
ladies standing close by me. I bowed respectfully to the lady in advance, 
and replied that I had been directed to meet his Imperial Highness at eight 
o'clock. The Grand Duchess, for it was no other who now honoured me 
with her conversation, was accompanied by two of her ladies-in-waiting. 
Her Imperial Highness said she had heard of my having been unwell, and 
expressed a hope that I was better. I replied that I had only risen 
from my bed in obedience to the commands of the Grand Duke. Her 
Imperial Highness then informed me that it was uncertain when the 
Grand Duke would return; and added, in the most naif manner, that 
I might know who was addressing me, ‘Even I do not know, and I am 
his wife!’ I again bowed; when she said that she should certainly 
hear if he was detained, and would let me know: she recommended me, in 
the meanwhile, to wait, saying that she would send me some tea, and the 
last English newspaper, which had just come to hand, She then retired, 
with her attendants, by the door at which she had entered. * * * 

“ Presently a servant entered with the usual tea apparatus,—one tea-pot 
over another, as already described. I quite enjoyed this refreshing drink, 
in the thirst which I suffered from the fever; and it was very apropos, as | 
had to wait till ten o’clock. At this hour I hedrd a stir among the servants 
in the ante-room, and concluded that his Imperial Highness bad just ar- 
rived. I looked out of the window, and saw a gentleman in uniform with a 
lady coming through the garden, followed at some distance by an officer in 
an aide-de-camp’s uniform with another lady on his arm. Presently the 
Grand Duke entered alone with his aide-de-camp, and, coming up to me, 
held out his hand to shake hands: he addressed me in English, hoped I was 
better, and regretted my having had to wait so long. He then motioned me 
to enter another apartment, the door of which had just been opened by one of 
the servants. Here we were left alone, and I was put quite at my ease by 
his Imperial Highness’s affability: he requested me to sit down, and ordered 
tea and wine, which were brought and set on two separate tables placed by 
us: he took some wine, and asked me to help myself, while he smoked the 
amber-mouthed pipe presented to him by the attendant. 


ractice can give; and on her making a slight and very natural error, his 

mperial Highness corrected her, as he is perfectly acquainted with the lan- 
guage; which, he informed me, was taught to him and the Imperial family 
by Dr. Law, respecting whose health he made some inquiries, and expressed 
a great esteem for that gentleman. 

“Tt was now late, (past eleven,) and her Imperial Highness doubtless 
thought it time for our interview to close. She went round and said some- 
thing to the Grand Duke; on which he used the word stoppi, which, as I 
have explained, signifies ‘ proceed,’ ¢. e. Let us alone. Her Imperial High- 
ness then left us. I observed that she was now in a different costume ; she 
wore a large Leghorn straw hat, a rich crimson velvet boddice fitting quite 
close, and a white skirt. Soon after her departure, the Grand Duke rose, 
and, shaking hands, dismissed me, saying he was afraid I must be fatigued.’ 


Here is the interview with the Emperor. 

“The Emperor was standing in the middle of the room, dressed in @ 
plain dark-blue uniform of a general-in-chief, and wore a simple white en- 
ameiled cross at the button-hole on his chest. This, I believe, was the cross 
of the order of St. George—an honour conferred only upon persons who have 
rendered important services to their country. I imagine that his Imperial 
Majesty has not yet assumed the decoration of the highest class of the order, 
which is worn by such men as Paskewitch, Woronzotf, &c., and which was 
described to me as different in size from that worn by the Emperor. I ex- 
pected to see a fine tall man, but was not prepared to find his Imperial Ma- 
esty so much superior to the generality of men in height and appearance. 
ie certainly did not look more than fifty; nor were there any particular 
signs of care on his countenance, at least not more than one sees in ev 
man of his age. His features were fine and regular, his head bald in the 
centre, and his eye expressive of mildness, quite in accordance with his 
words. 

“IT was aware that his Majesty spoke both English and French, and hoped 
that he would address me in my native tongue. As I bowed and — 
forward, he addressed me as ‘ Monsieur le Lieutenant,’ and inquired 
my health, whether I had got rid of my fever, and how and where I had 
caught it. Te asked me about the loss of the Tiger, and inquired why we 
had not anchored, being so near the land. I replied, that the fog was very 
thick, and that by our reckoning we were some distance from land when the 
vessel struck. He asked if I was married; made some kind inquiries re- 
| specting the family of my late captain; and informed me that Mrs. Giffard 
| was gone to Odessa to join her husband, not having heard of his death. 
| His Imperial Majesty then said, that it had been his intention to grant 
| the captain his liberty; but as that was now impossible, he would extend 
| that grace to me as the next in command; and asked me how I should like 

to go home. 

“*T was quite taken aback by this announcement, as, although I had been 
| told at Odessa that I should have my liberty, still I did not anticipate that 
| it would be granted so soon and so freely. I was therefore unprepared to 
| answer the question as to my intended route, and said that I really had not 
| thought of it: upon which his Imperial Majesty burst into a fit of laughter, 
much amused at my surprise and embarrassment, and said, ‘Allez donc, 
| 
| 
| 








pensez-y, (Go and think about it,) and let me know this evening, through 
the Minister of War, what road you would like to take.’ He then bowed 
me out of the room,—turning to the Prince, to whom he made some remark 
in Russian, and the latter followed me.” 


ANSTED’S SCENERY, SCIENCE, AND ART.® 

| Tus volume contains the cream of popular and scientific observa- 
tions made by Professor Ansted when travelling professionally in 
various countries, chiefly in reference to mining speculations. 
France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, Sardinia, Algeria, and the 
United States, have been visited by our author; and as business 
must be looked at where it is carried on, he was often taken into 
places very remote from the resorts of the tourist or the traveller. 
And this, no doubt, is the advantage of a business object, that you 
must go to it. Curiosity may be satiated with sights, or daunted 
by weather; even science or philosophy may be overcome by 
weariness or difliculties, and admit doubts as to whether the jour- 
ney is worth the trouble—* the view is poor, we need not climb.” 
The man who is engaged to go must go spite of weather or way. 
He thus perforce sees out-of-the-way places and peuple, in addi. 
tion to those leading features, either natural or of man’s creation, 
which form the attraction of all ramblers. In France, Mr. An- 
sted visited the scenery of the river Erbe in Brittany, because he 
had to examine some coal-fields thereabouts; so also with the 
mineral fields and the limestone plateau of Aveyron in Central 
France, and the plains of Languedoc and Gascony. In Spain, he 
saw Madrid and Granada, as well as part of the East coast of the 
Mediterranean ; but he also penetrated the country to examine 
its mining operations, not omitting the geological features, and 

the effect of neglect and agricultural irrigation upon the character 
| of its rivers. Who would go to Sardinia at all without a tangible 





“The conversation first turned on the loss of the Tiger, into the details of | object ? and not many to Algeria. The Swiss and German tours 
which he entered minutely : he was well acquainted with them, having read | were undertaken to join an assembly of savans, not unlike our 
the official report that I had addressed to the Admiral from Odessa, a copy | Association for the Advancement of Science; but these meetings 


of which had been forwarded to him; in addition to this, he had the report | 
of the authorities of that city relative to the circumstances that succeeded. | 
He put a number of questions to me; among others, he asked why we had 
not taken to our boats. I replied, that no naval officer ever thinks of abandon- | 
ing his ship, and that we had defended the Tiger hoping to the last to get 
her off the beach, until it was too late to escape in the boats. * * * 

“IT was much pleased with the ingenuous manner in which the Grand 
Duke Constantine spoke of the exploits of the Arrogant and Hecla. He said, 
*Have you heard what your countryman has done?’ I replied, that I had 
not. ‘ Well,’ said his Imperial Highness, ‘ of all bold and seamanlike opera- 
tions, this of Captain Hall’s—taking his steamer seven miles up a creek of 
intricate navigation, in an enemy’s country—is the most daring I could 
have imagined ; I cannot but admire such gallantry, even in an enemy.’ 

_“* His Imperial Highness wished to know how it was that Sir Charles Na- 
pier carried a blue flag at the main: ‘for,’ said he, ‘ by the despatches I 
see that he signs only as Vice-Admiral: has he been promoted?’ He in- 
formed me that he had received that very day a report from Finland, stating 
that the Duke of Wellington and some other ships had stood in to the coast, 
whence the flag he named had been seen at the main. I was not able to 


account for this circumstance, and suggested that it might have been merely | 
& signal. * * . 
“While we were thus conversing, the Grand Duchess entered ; on which 
Trose and bowed. The Grand Duke said, ‘ You have already made the ac- 
uaintance of my wife.’ She came forward and referred to the newspaper 
she had given me, inquiring about its contents. She always spoke to me in 
English, evincing a desire to acquire that facility of expression which only 


were held in wild districts, for the sake of geological observation. 
A scientific survey ona broad scale with reference to minin, 
speculations, first in regard to geological indications of natur: 
| produce, and then to the means of locomotion and probable de- 
| mand, was Mr. Ansted’s main object; though in the book this is 
| only dealt with generally. The geological nature of the coun- 
| try, with its influence on the landscape appearances and the in- 
dustry of the inhabitants, is an equally prominent topic. Neither 
| are the usual themes of the traveller—scenery, buildings, man- 
ners, and accommodations, which mostly indicate manners— over- 
| looked. The number and variety of topics as well as of countries 
| give a corresponding variety to the book; which is further in- 
creased by the continual interchange of scientific description with 
| that which is of a more popular kind. This mixture, however, 
| produces something of incongruity as well as contrast; and pro- 
| bably mere description of external nature predominates too much. 


| Scenery painted in words soon tires: the mind requires action of 
; some kind, or interest in the sense of gain—an increase of 
| knowledge or ideas; which pure description, unless of a very terse 


* Scenery, Science, and Art; being Extracts from the Note-book of a Geologist 
and Mining Engineer. By Professor D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. &c. &c., 
late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, &c. Published by Van Voorst. 
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and animated kind, cannot achieve. ‘That style Professor Ansted 
does not reach, but his descriptions are clear and definite. 

Although parts of the geology, where they take a species of 
technical character, rather encumber the volume for popular pur- 
poses, it is the author’s science which separates the book from 
common travels. The Professor’s visit to Central France led 
to no immediate results; for the means of transport, and conse- 
quently of supplying a demand, did not exist; but it opens up a 
magnificent prospect of coming wealth. 

‘*Comparatively few travellers, whether in search of the picturesque or 
influenced by other reasons, follow the road from Clermont by the Cantal 
and Aurillac, and so across the department of the Aveyron towards Montau- 
ban and Toulouse. Fewer still, unless impelled by special reasons, would 
think of stopping short at the towns of Figeac or Villefranche, diverging into 
the vallies of the Lot and its tributaries, and visiting the iron-works,coal-mines, 
or mineral springs of Decazeville, Aubin, or Cranzac. Very few also of the 
thousands and tens of thousands who traverse France to reach the Mediter- 
ranean, are at all aware that they are leaving on one side, at no great dis- 
tance, some of the most remarkable deposits of coal, ironstone, and limestone, 
and some of the most interesting groups of metalliferous veins that exist in 
any zt of Europe. 

** Such, however, is undoubtedly the case. Aveyron contains as a depart- 
ment an amount of mineral wealth almost inconceivable in its magnitude ; 
and the valuable minerals exist under circumstances extremely favourable 
for development, so soon as the iron ways shall have been constructed to open 
a road for their conveyance, and enable them to be distributed over the coun- 
try in every direction at small cost. The Great Central Railway of France 
now in course of construction will answer this great purpose ; so that. within 
a few years the first results may be anticipated, and France may commence 
to lay open her stores of coal and iron, and perhaps of lead and copper, and 
thus come into competition on no unfavourable terms with Belgium, and 
even England, in respect of these important elements of advance in wealth 
and civilization. 

* « . * * 

*T considered it important to obtain an estimate, however general, of the 
total quantity of available coal in these concessions; and I therefore made 
the necessary calculations for the purpose. Owing to the great irregularity 
in thickness of the different coal-seams, and the very considerable slope of 
the beds, the result is small compared with other concessions of anything like 
equal extent. I cannot anticipate a larger quantity than sixteen millions of 
tons as the available produce of the district I visited for all the seams, if 
worked toa depth of one hundred and fifty fathoms below the water level. Lt 
will be understood that the absolute exhaustion of the field to this extent 
could not take place without a number of deep pits, each provided with all 
requisite machinery for extraction, and must take considerable time. From 
any single pit in this district some time must elapse before a quantity 
of coal amounting to a hundred tons per day could be properly taken, as the 
whole of the preliminary works are es to be commenced. 

“The first aspect of the Rodez coal is unfavourable, as it has a stony, dirty 
appearance, and bad colour; but on further examination and actual trial it 
proves to be much better than could be supposed. It burns freely, with a 
moderately long flame and much heat. It does not die out rapidly, or con- 
sume quickly; and though the proportion of ash is not small, it is by no 
means excessive. It cokes well, and i 
pieces; and the coke, made after washing the coal, would certainly be well 
adapted to the manufacture of iron. The proportion of coke is about sixty- 
six per cent of the washed coal. The present average cost of getting the 
coal and bringing to bank is considered to be nearly 3s. per ton. The cost 


of the coke, properly made from washed coal, would not be less than 7s, per | 
ton.” 





on a far larger and grander scale than was originally imagined. For years 
to come this street will bear an incomplete and unfinished appearance, until 
every house consists of ranges of shops one above another, from below the 
ee gg to the attics. It is easy to foresee the time when there will be 
ardly any residents in this part of the city; for although the tongue of 
land on which the town is built is extremely convenient for present use, and 
requires no large expenditure for docks, the inhabitants are already be- 
ginning to find, in the enormous house-rents demanded for very small ac. 
commodation, that such advantages must be purchased at a dear rate,” 


BELL’S EDITION OF OLDHAM.* 


Joun OtpHam, whose works furnish the matter of the present 
volume of Messrs. Parker and Son’s “ Annotated Edition of the 
English Poets,” is well selected in a poetico-antiquarian point of 
view. He has not been received into any collection of the Eng- 
lish Poets, and Mr. Bell says this neglect extends to the Antho- 
logies. His poems, though popular in his life and for half a 
century after his death, have long dropped out of the public sight, 
and may almost be ranked among scarce books. We do not rate 
his genius, as shown in his works, so highly as Mr. Bell; but he was 
undoubtedly a man of great natural powers, which art and culti- 
vation might have carried to a very high position in English lite- 
rature had he lived: he died at the age of thirty, in 1683. To 
Rochester, perhaps, belongs the merit of originating the Imita- 
tion,—that is, the selection of an ancient or foreign piece to be used 
as a groundwork in its plan and general treatment, while its 
images and illustrations are applied to modern life; as Pope with 
Horace, and Johnson with Juvenal. Oldham, however, carried the 
method further than any other writer before Pope, and had the 
fortune or the merit to precede Johnson in the Third Satire, in 
which Juvenal’s declamation against the corruptions and dangers 
of Rome are applied to London. 

The subjects of Oldham are occasional poems and satires, either 
original or imitated from Horace, Juvenal, and Boileau. In point 
of careful treatment and mechanical finish, the occasional pieces 
are the best, though most of them were the earliest written; but 
they are composed in the style of the metaphysical poets, displaying 
their learning undoubtedly, as well as thoughts of originality and 
depth, but being likewise full of conceits, hyperbolical in their 
representations, and too long for their themes. More popular 
passages might perhaps be extracted from what his age would 
have called his Pindaric odes; but Oldham’s powers are better 
displayed in his satires. These Dryden selected as the topic 
of praise in his Elegy: Pope seems only to consider the satires 


; in his criticism on Oldham when he spoke to Spence of his “ rage,” 


| but considered it allied to “ Billingsgate.” We do not altogether 


in large, compact, and clean-looking | 


The volume contains a variety of remarks on the streams and | 


rivers of Spain. Owing to the physical formation of the country, 
and the posal of forests on the high lands, rain naturally runs 
off with great rapidity. This of itself is unfavourable to in- 
land navigation, but the deficiency of navigable waters is further 
aggravated by art. Where there is a supply of water in Spain, 
there is boundless fertility; where there is no water there is a 
desert. Hence irrigation, to the neglect of navigation, has always 
been cared for in that country, especially under the Moors. But 
the contrivances for this object, consisting of impediments to the 
current of a stream, wholly or in part artificial, and the numerous 
canals for distributing what water is retained, render the upper 
courses of a stream altogether unfit for navigation; in the dry sea- 
son they are frequently quite dry. 
Often as New York has been described, the peculiarities in the 
neing picture are new to us. 
‘*New York has no docks, and it hardly requires any at present. The 
ships—iucluding a large number of steamers—are moored in innumerable 
small recesses, formed by throwing out wooden frameworks, which, by 
their elasticity, act as fenders, and prevent injury to the ships entering be- 
tween them. Thus the whole water-line is entirely occupied, and bristles 
with the prows of the ships, fastened like horses in their stalls, and ready to 
start at a moment’s notice. The huge vessel in which we arrived, drawing 
some twenty or twenty-five feet of water, upwards of three hundred feet 
long, and three thousand tons burden, was packed away into one of these 
nlaces ; and on the other side of a little covered landing-pier, forming a ware- 
ouse, was one of its fellows in the service—the ‘Atlantic.’ Not far off, 
others of equal magnitude and power were lying ready to start for the Gulf 
of Mexico, and many more for various destinations, The mercantile steam 
navy of the United States, as illustrated along the shores of the New York 
peninsula, is one of the best and most striking indications of the nature of 
the people and the country. It all looks as if essential greatness was strug- 
gling with time. Much wants doing; but we only know how much when 
we consider what vast results have already been obtained, and we can only 
do justice to these results when we bear in mind what have been the efforts 
made and the difficulties overcome. It is not fair to form a judgment with- 
out considering all the circumstances of a case; and one has only to watch 
the rapid strides that are manifestly made in the direction of improvement, 
to feel convinced that many things which are now objectionable will dis- 
appear in a short time. 
«The street architecture of New York shows a curious mixture of Dutch 
and English styles. Without anything to remark on in detail, the first 
glance of the city gave me an impression that I had seen something like it 
before ; and I soon found the antetype to exist in Holland rather than Eng- 
land. This is chiefly in the older part of the town, where the extremely 
varied style of the houses, the abundance of red brick, not only in walls but 
as pavement, and many trifling but not uninfluential peculiarities, soon con- 
vinced me that my first impression was correct. In the main thoroughfares, 
of which the celebrated Broadway is the principal, the effect is lost by the 
absolute necessity that has arisen of rebuilding the houses from time to time 








agree with Mr. Bell, who considers that Oldham resembles Dry- 
den in energy and volume, though without “a suspicion of imi- 
tation”; but it may truly be said that there is frequently a very 
Dryden-like strength and felicity in his diction, as well as compre- 
hension in his thoughts, and a pungent gall in his invectives, not 


| unworthy of Juvenal himself. He wants, however, the easy copi- 


ousness, the thorough mastery, the sustained strength, and “the 
energy divine” of Dryden. He also carries his negligence to an 
extreme. Dryden is frequently negligent, often rough and un- 
finished; but Oldham’s excellence is the exception, his negligence 
the rule. It is this, we believe, which is the cause of the obscurity 
into which he has fallen; not his indelicacy, for his grossness is not 
greater than that of some other writers. We are not of those who 
think that metre is the great distinction between poetry and prose ; 
for we believe the difference is pervading, extending to structure 
and treatment. Satire probably is the most allied to prose, but 
even satire depends for its duration upon the force and finish of its 
expression. The fault of Oldham has not escaped his great friend, 
even in writing his Elegy, though put, as was Dryden’s manner, 
in the form of compliment. 
“ O early ripe! to thy abundant store 

What could advancing age have added more ? 

It might (what Nature never gives the young) 

Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue. 

But satire needs not these, and wit will shine 

Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line : 

A noble error, and but seldom made, 

When poets are by too much force betrayed. 

Thy generous fruits, though gathered ere their time, 

Still showed a quickness ; and maturing time 

But mellows what we write to the dull sweets of rhyme.” 

This characteristic ruggedness of Oldham requires him to be 
exhibited piecemeal as it were. The following, from the imita- 
tion of the Thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, has the point of the 
great Roman. 

“Tis granted that a greater grief attends 
Departed moneys than departed friends : 
None ever counterfeits upon this score, 
Nor need he do’t; the thought of being poor 
Will serve alone to make the eyes run o’er. 
Lost money’s grieved with true unfeignéd tears, 
More true than sorrow of expecting heirs 
At their dead fathers’ funerals, though here 
The back and hands no pompous mourning wear.” 

There is resemblance to Dryden’s style in these passages from 


-Oldham’s most popular work the Satires upon the Jesuits. In 


truth, however, Dryden’s style, like that of other great writers, 
was the style of his age, though strengthened, animated, and made 
his own, by his genius. In this hyperbolical panegyric on im- 
pudence, Loyala is delivering his dying commands. 
* Get that great gift, and talent, impudence, 
Accomplished mankind’s highest excellence : 


* Poetical Works of John Oldham. Edited by Robert Bell. [Annotated Edition 
of the English Poets.] Published by Parker and Son, 
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’Tis that alone prefers, alone makes great, 
Confers alone wealth, titles, and estate, 
Gains place at court, can make a fool a peer, 
An ass a bishop, vilest blockheads rear 
To wear red bats, and sit in porphyry chair ; 
’Tis learning, parts, and skill, and wit, and sense, 
Worth, merit, honour, virtue, innocence.” 
The same speaker characterizes Popish austerities. 
“To Capuchins, Carthusians, Cor eliers, 
Leave penance, meagre abstinence, and prayers ; 
In lousy rags let begging friars lie, 
Content on straw or boards to mortify ; 
Let them with sackcloth discipline their skins, 
And scourge them for their madness and their sins ; 
Let pining anchorets in grottos starve, 
Who from the liberties of nature swerve, 
Who make ’t their chief religion not to eat, 
And place ’t in nastiness, and want of meat.” 
There is greater weight of style and much ingenuity of thought 
in the following stanzas on the right use of time, from an ode 
“to the Memory of my dear Friend, Mr. Charles Morwent,”— 
probably the earliest of Oldham’s poems 
** So well thou actedst in thy span of days, 
As calls at once for wonder and for praise. 
Thy prudent conduct had so learnt to measure 
The different whiles of toil and leisure, 
No time did action want, no action wanted pleasure. 
Thy busy industry could time dilate, 
Aud stretch the thread of fate : 
Thy careful thrift could only boast the power 
To lengthen minutes and extend an hour. 
No single sand could e’er slip by 
Without its wonder, sweet as high : 
And every teeming moment still brought forth 
A thousand rarities of worth, 
While some no other cause for life can give, 
But a dull habitude to live : 
Thou seornedst such laziness while here beneath, 
And livedst that time which others only breathe.” 


These lines on Butler are biographically valuable; for the two | 


were absolutely contemporary, Oldham dyiag within three years 
of the author of HZudibras. They are from a satire against follow- 
ing poesy. 
“On Butler who can think without just rage, 

The glory and the scandal of the age ? 

Fair stood his hopes when first he came to town, 

Met everywhere with welcomes of renown, 

Courted and loved by all, with wonder read, 

And promises of princely favour fed : 

But what reward for all had he ut last, 

After a life in dull expectan 

The wretch, at summing up his misspent days, 

Found nothing left but poverty and praise ; 

Of all his gains by verse, he could not save 

Enough to purchase flannel and a grave ; 

Reduced to want, he in due time fell sick, 

Was fain to die, and be interred on tick; 

And well might bless the fever that was sent 

To rid him hence, aud his worse {ate prevent.” 

A song called “The Careless Good Fellow” shows the satirist 
in another light, and displays an easy vein that might have 
raised Oldham to excellence as a song-writer had he lived and 
applied himself to the task. Here are a few stanzas. 

“ A plague of this fooling and plotting of late, 
What a pother and stir has it kept in the state ; 
Let the rabble run mad with suspicions and fears, 
Let them scuffle and jar, till they go by the ears; 
Their grievances never shall trouble my pate, 
So I can enjoy my dear bottle at quiet. 
What coxcombs were those who would barter their ease 
And their necks for a toy, a thin wafer and mass ; 
At old Tyburn they never had needed to swing, 
Had they been but true subjects to drink and their king; 
A friend and a bottle is all my design ; 
He has no room for treason, that’s top-full of wine. 
I mind not the members and makers of laws, 
Let them sit or prorogue, as his majesty please ; 
Let them damn us to woollen, I'll never repine 
At my lodging when dead, so alive I have wine ; 
Yet oft in my drink I can hardly forbear 
To curse them for making my claret so dear.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 
Egypt's Place in Universal History ; an Wistorical Investigation, in 
tive books. By Christian C. J. Bunsen, D.Ph., and D.C.L.  Trans- 
a from the German, by Charles H. Cottrell, Esq., M.A. Volume 


> passed > 





The Twofold Slavery of the United States ; with a Project of Self- 
Emancipation. By Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S., &e. With two Maps. 

Idaline ; a Story of the Egyptian Bondage. By Mrs. J. B. Webb, Au- 
thor of ** Naomi,” &e, 

The Poetical Works of John Oldham. Edited by Robert Bell. (The 
Annotated Edition of the English Poets.) 


Nordufari: or Rambles in Iceland. By Pliny Miles. In two parts. 
(The Traveller's Library.) . 

(Mr. Pliny Miles is an active, enterprising, go-ahead American, with the 
love of locomotion which distinguishes his countrymen. He has also their 
free and easy good-nature, and a fair enough sprinkling of self-opinion, as 
well as a vivacity which springs from the animal spirits rather than the 
mens divinior.”” Reaching Copenhagen in the course of his grand tour, he 
found there the little schooner “Soloven,” (Sea-Lion,) bound for Iceland ; 
aud took his passage at once, though warned that she was full. A vivacious 
account of the voyage is followed by an equally vivacious account of his tra- 
vel; through the islund; in the course of which he ascended Hecla to the 
tip top, visited the Geysers and other curiosities, and picked up there, or on 
his return: to the region of books, some facts about the history, antiquities, 
Sagas, and so forth, cf the Ultima Thule. There is no particular novelty in 





his information, and his adventures suffer nothing in his mode of telling. 
The book is rattling reading, and is well fitted for the Traveller’s Library ; 
good enough to have, but not to pay dearly for.] 

Dictionary of Terms in Art, Edited and Illustrated by F. W. Fair- 
holt, F.8.A. With five hundred Engravings on Wood. 

[A very valuable and informing book; full of matter, various in subject, 
and much more readable than works of reference generally are. Its range 
is extraordinary, its compact size being considered. Art, ancient, mediwval, 
and modern—arms, armour, and implements, from the first records of work- 
ing and fighting in early Egypt downwards—materials solid or liquid used 
in the fine or useful arts—costumes, furniture, pottery, vases and goblets, 
technical terms—are among the subjects explained by Mr. Fairholt. Five 
hundred wood-cuts throw light upon the text, in a manner which only ac- 
tual representation can do. Foot-notes direct the reader desirous of fuller 
information to more elaborate sources of study. In so extensive an under- 
taking, errors will unavoidably occur, but we have met with few in a pretty 
extensive examination. The Dictionary of Terms in Art deserves a place 
in every library of the most moderate pretensions. ] 

England since the Accession of Queen Victoria, Being an Historical 
Resumé of the Parliamentary Proceedings and the successive Develop- 
ment of the Resources and Social Condition of the Country. Followed 
by various Statistical Tables from Official Records; and an Historical 
Survey of the Principles of Protection and Free Trade as propounded 
by the various schools of Political Economy. By Edward iL Michel- 
sen, Phil. D., Author of ** The Ottoman Empire and its Resources,” &e. 

{A very rapid narrative of the political and Parliamentary history of Queen 

fictoria’s reign, from the accession to the Derby-Disraeli Ministry. The 
leading features of public opinion, legislative facts, and especially the eco- 
nomical results of legislation, are exhibited succinctly, neatly, and in a very 
readable manner; but the work, doubtless, seems more comprehensive to 
those who have observed the course of events, and are reminded of what 
they were familiar with, than it would appear to those who were less ac- 
quainted with the original proceedings Dr. Michelsen records. There are a 
tew slight oversights, but not of importance. The principles of the author 
are those of progress, but his judgments are temperate and impartial. Yet 
one hardly perceives the purpose or utility of the work: the fucts are fami- 
liar to most of us, and the conclusions such as are tolerably familiar too. ] 

Lectures on the Christian Faith and Life. Addressed to the Congrega- 
tion of the Church of England at Malaga, by the Chaplain, the Reve- 
rend Charles Brereton, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; late 
Rector of St. Edmund's, Norwich; formerly an Assistant Curate in St. 
James's, Westminster. 

[Selections from sermons preached at Malaga in Spain. The Lectures are of a 
plain character, well adapted to the varied and fluctuating congregation 
which attends the ministration of a chaplain in such a city. The preface, de- 
scriptive of the general neglect of worship by English travellers in bealth, 
with the consequent opinion of foreigners that we are not Christians at all, and 
an account of the feelings of invalids whom death threatens, is an interest- 
ing piece of writing, leading to expectations which the sermons hardly fulfil. 
So much easier is it to describe facts within our own observation, than to rise 
to the forcible realization of general truths. ] 

Reflections upon Life and Death ; or Deathbed Canticles. By a Dying 
Clergyman of the Church of England. 

[A series of reflections of the nature of short sermons upon texts of Scripture, 
followed by pieces in verse, continuing the topic of the prose. | 

History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic of Spain. 
By William H. Prescott. In two volumes. 

As we anticipated in remarking on the effects of the late decision touching 
copyright by the House of Lords, another cheap edition of Prescott’s works 
has appeared. The “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella” before us ema- 
nates from Messrs. Routledge : itis contained in two volumes, in boards, at the 
price of four shillings; but it may be had incloth at the same price as My, 
Bentley’s. Whether there is room for two such editions of this writer, may 
be doubted ; nor should we be surprised to see this rage for cheapness ex- 
haust itself, from the losses it may entail on the caterers, except in the case 
of popular tales and the like.] 

History of the Conquest of Peru; with a Preliminary View of the 
Civilization of the Incas. By William H. Prescott, Author of “ The 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella.” Seventh edition, revised. In 
one volume. Author's authorized edition. 

[A well-looking volume, bound in cloth, forming one of Mr. Bentley's uni- 
form edition of Prescott’s Works. Its foolscap octavo form is more appropri- 
ate to history than a smaller size.] 

Flirtation ; or the Way into the Wilderness, By John William Fletchor, 
Author of “* Tryphena,” and other Poems. 

[The story of one Daniel Dodd, a youth of sixteen, who fell in love with a 
coquette, and, neglecting his business, lost his situation, took to evil courses, 
and died repentant. The execution is on a par with the design. ] 

Prints, 

Dolby's Sketches on the Baltic. Plates 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 

The Bombardment of Bomarsund. Drawn by E. T. Dolby : Litho- 
graphed by J. Brandard. 

[me present specimens of this timely and now familiar series represent the 
anding of the French Troops near Bomarsund, on the 8th August ; the 
Embarkation of Russian Prisoners, on the 18th; the Quarter-deck of the 
Bulldog during the bombardment; and the inside and outside of Fort Not- 
tich after it. Each is an adequate memento of the circumstance, drawn on 
the spot. The second is really a clever design, with plenty of action, variety 
and character ; due partly to Mr. Dolby’s sketch, but partly also to the 
gentleman who has placed it on the stone, Mr. George Thomas ; whose 
broad easy style may be readily recognized. It is decidedly the most artistic 
of the series hitherto published. The Bombardment of Bomarsund is a 
larger-sized lithograph trom a sketch taken in the Bulldog, tinted in 
colours, and giving a notion of the scene lively enough and extremely 
definite. ] 

Pictures of the Crystal Palace: Engraved on Wood, by W. Thomas 
and H. Harral, from Photographs by Philip H. Delamotte, and 

_ original Drawings by G. H. Thomas, and other Artists. Part 1,’ 

[It is intended to issue in this publication “ views in the Palace, Park, and 
Grounds, the various works of ancient and modern art, and objects in na- 
tural history.” The engravings will be printed in the Palace in the presence 
of visitors ; to be sold at threepence each, or in shilling parts of four, so as 
to meet the convenience of all purchasers. The work will be a huge one, if, 
as the wording of the prospectus appears to imply, a// the works of art are to 
be included in it : cheap it will certainly be, if good. ‘The present part, at 
any rate, promises fairly ; giving, from Mr. Delamotte’s photographs, the 
Opening, a view in the Gardens, Monti’s Fountain, and the facade of the 
Greek Court. The first, if it does not go very far towards individual por- 
traiture, represents with great exactness the aspect of the royal and noble 
party as they underwent Mr. Laing’s initiatory address ; and the second, 
designed on the block by Mr. Birket Foster, is a bright airy wood-engraving, 
the best of the four.] 
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LORD EDWARD HOWARD, M.P. 
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CAPTAIN J. DOUGLAS, 60th Royal Rifles. 
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LIEUT.-COL. Hon. J. LINDSAY, M.P. 
RIGHT HON. JOSEPH NAPIER, M.P. 
COLONEL SIDNEY NORTH, M.P. 

| CAPTAIN HENRY OWEN, R.E. 
JOHN WILSON PATTEN, Esq., M.P. 
MELVILLE PORTAL, Exsq., M.P. 
MAJOR the Hon. H. L. POW - 60th Royal Rifles, 
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The following Report was unanimously passed at a Genavel C eonmittes Meeting, on 

the 3rd of October, 1854, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of EFFINGHAM in the chair :— 

This Association originated at the NationaCl lub, on the 24th of February, 1854, 
and was joined on the 25th of February by a deputation from the Army and Navy Club. 

It was formally instituted at a public meeting held in Willis’s Rooms, on the 7th 
of March, 1854 ( the late deeply lamented (,eneral Sir Peregrine Maitland, G.C.B., in 
the chair) , and — now completed the first half-year of its operations. 

The vast amount of undeserved misery that this Association has been the means of 
alleviating during the past six months induces the Committee to make a half-yearly 
report of their proceeding: 
the country on behalf of the silent sufferers has not been a fruitless one ; but also to 
direct public attention to the urgent and absolute necessity for the establishment of 
some permanent national provision for the wives and families, widows and orphans, 
of our soldiers. 

Notwithsts anding all that has been said and written on the subject, the fact still 
remains in all its sadness, that for the wife and family, widow and orphan, of our 
best-behaved soldiers, whether non-commissioned officer or private, no provision 
whatever is made. Nothing but private charity keeps them from pauperism when 
their husbands and fathers are taken away. 

The marriage of these good men is fully permitted by military authority ; it is even 
granted as a reward for good conduct ; and yet, should they be ordered to the seat of 
war, or die in the service of their country, their families are cast aside in utter 
destitution and desolation. 

To prove that this is no over-statement, the Committee have sclected a few cases 
out of hundreds, all of which are those of wives of non-commissioned officers and 
privates, who, having been married with military sanction and approval, had been 
placed on the strength of the regiment. 

Case 490, Mrs. B.—Wife of a sergeant of the 38th. Married with leave. Left 
destitute with six children after she had spent the small sum her husband left for 
her. Five of her children provided for; the sixth being an inf unt, and the mother 
being weakly, she received a weekly allowance of 5s. until she obtained work asa 
washerwoman, for which the Association furnished the means, and she now carns 
her own livelihood, assisted by her two boys, aged 12 and 13, for whom situations as 
pages have been found. 

Mrs. E. F., 8th Hussars.—A most respectable person, married with leave, in 
delicate health. Left destitute, with six children. Earns a little by washing, for 
which a donation of £2 was granted. A weekly allowance of 7s. 

Case 439, Mrs. W. H. R.—Wife of a priv te, 13th Light Dragoons. Married with 





and this, not only to show that the noble effort made by | 


leave. Left destitute with four children. A most respectable person. A situation | 


as cook obtained for her, and all her children provided for. 

Case . Mrs. 8. J. G.—Wife of a sergeant in the 2lst Regiment. Married with 
leave. Left destitute with four children, and expecting her continement. A weekly 
allowance of 5s., in addition to the parish out-door relief of 3s. a week and four loaves. 

Case 460, Mrs. W.—Wife of a lance-sergeant in the 6th Dragoons. Married with 
leave. Leit destitute with three children, and expecting her confinement. A weekly 
allowance till she became a widow, when she was granted £80, and one of her three 
children provided for by the Birmingham Local Committee. 

Case 193, Mrs. E. H.—Wife of a private in the 38th Regiment. Married with 
leave. Left destitute with four children. One child provided for, and a weekly 
allowance of 7s. a week. 

Case 334, . A. F.—Wife of a private in the 77th Regiment. Married with 
leave. Lett de: stitute with five children. A weekly allowance of 10s. 

Case 433, 38th Regiment.—Mrs. A., the wife of a sergeant. Married with leave. 
Left destitute with four children. Has been provided with a situation at £14 a year, 
and all her children taken care of by the Association. 

Mrs. EK. F., 63rd Regiment.—Married with leave. Sixteen years wife of a private. 
Left destitute with five children. A weekly allowance of 7s. 

Mrs. E. T., 46th Regiment.—Married with leave. Left destitute with five children 
under 10 years of age; unable to leave her infant. A weekly allowance of 7s. 

Mrs. T. L., 28th Regiment.—Married with leave. Wife of a sergeant. Left with 
five children. Her husband left her some little money and his watch, to part with 
in case of need. The watch had been parted with w hen this Association helped her 
out of all her troubles, and she regularly receives money from her husband. 

Mrs. E. B., case 321.—Wife of a private, 88th Regiment. Married with leave. 
Left perfectly destitute with five children. The two youngest twins born since her 
husband left. In very bad health since her confinement. A weekly allowance of 12s 

Case 2,264, Mrs. M. S.—Wife of a private, 4th King’s Own. Left destitute with 
five children, all young. A weekly allowance of 7s. 

Cases Nos. 406, 407, 408.—The wives of privates of the 55th. All married with 
leave. Left destitute with 10 children. A weekly allowance to each. 

Case No, 968, Mrs. C. B.— Wife of a private, Roy al Artillery. Married with leave. 
Left destitute with six children in great distress. 'A weekly allowance granted. 

Case 971, Mrs. A. C.—Wife of a sergeant of the 38th Regiment. Married with leave. 
Left destitute with six children. A weekly allowance of 12s. 

Case 592, Mrs. T.—Wife of a sergeant of the 11th Hussars. Married with leave. 
Left with six children. Eldest daughter provided with a situation, and a weekly 
allowance of 10s. to her mother. 

This dreary catalogue of destitution might be continued almost to an endless 
extent, and all the harrowing details accompanying each case might be given; but 
the Committee are satisfied that a simple statement of these facts is more than suf- 
ficient to prove the need for, and the reality of, their work. It is true that the parish 
of the soldier may be compelled to support his wife and family; but the Committee 
would ask whether the wor khouse is a fitting place for the fi tmilies of men who can 
write such letters as the following !— 








** Camp near Varna, August 30, 1854. 


“ Sir,—I sincerely trust that I may not offend you by the liberty I take in address- | 
ing you; but, having heard of your kindness to ‘the wives and children of soldiers | 
now serving in Turkey, I am induced to request your kind assistance on behalf of 





| 
| 
| 


Assistant Seorctary—F REDERICK HAYLEY BELL, Esq. 


my little daughter. By the last mi ail from England I received the melancholy intel. 
ligence of my wife’s death, which occur’ red on the 9th of August, leaving my little 
girl entirely unprovided for, &c.; 1 therefore humbly hope that you will ‘kindly 
cause inquiries to be made, so that my child may not be left entire ly unprotected or 
uncared for. I will most gladly contribute, as far as my means will admit, to de’ fray 
any expense which may arise in placing her in any establishment which you select, 
We expect to embark for Sebastopol to-morrow, consequently I feel very anxious 
that some steps may be immediately taken to provide for her. 
« T remain, Sir, most respectfully, 
“To Major the Hon. H. L. Powys, 60th Regt. Rifles, Hon. Sec. 


The wife and child of this non-commissioned officer were entirely supported by 
the Association, until his wife died of cholera in London. His daughter is now 
comfortably settled at the Industrial School at Birmingham, at the expense of the 
Association, and, when thoroughly trained and educated, wlll be provided with a 
situation by the managers of the Industrial School. 

* Devno, in Turkey, July, 1854. 

“* My Dearest Mary,—I know you will be glad to have this letter from your dear 
father. I hope and pray Almighty God that you and your dear little sisters are 
— well, and happy and comfort: ible. Give dear Fanny and dear little Margaret 
my very best and fondest love, with many kisses also to your little companions. 
I have not been yet where the — Regiment is. When I sce the regiment, I will 
be sure to go and see their father I hope you are well and happy altogether, and 
love each other; and be kind oy one another. Bu t, my dear chiid, you must look 
after and see to your youngest sister, for she is but a baby yet; and may God bless 
you all, and keep you under his Almighty wings, always is ‘the daily prayer o| your 
loving fi ther. Be kind to your dear sister Fanny; kiss her for me}; tell her J send 
my very best love to her, and she is to learn all ‘she ean till Tcome home, which I 
trust, please ( iod, won't be long. I hope you are all good children, and do what you 

can to assist Mrs. B., who will, I know, be ve ry kind and good to you. I hope she 
is quite well. Give her my best respects. I hope you love and obey your teachers. 
You must write to me, my dear Mary, &c. We are all in a very large camp—I dare 
say 10,000 men. We all sleep on the ground ; we have our cloaks and one blanket 
to cover us. There are no houses near us for miles. We all went to a little valley 
yesterday, and heard Divine service, and very many of us received the Sacrament of 
our Lord Jesus Christ afterwards. Oh! my dear child, never forget your prayers; 
and be a good child, and you will have God for your father and friend for ever. Pray 
for your dear sister—pray for your father—and God will hear you. He will bless 
and keep us always, and bring us to Heaven at last, for Jesus C hrist’s sake. And 
good-bye! and may God bless and take care of you all, is the 
=F. Re” 


“G. H., Sergeant. 


” 





now, my darlings, 
prayer of your loving father, 


Letter addressed to the Honorary Secretary of the Dublin Association :— 
** September 2, 1854. 

“ Sir,—Only for the relief I received weekly from you, I would have been obliged 
to go into the ‘workhouse, with my two ¢ hildre n, which would have been worse than 
death to me; for if we were dead, our miserable existence would be ended here. I 
could not have maintained myself and children only for it, though I worked day and 
night to do so, and tried every means in my power, yet I found it was imposible. I 
was making shirts for Gilpins, in Molesworth-street, at 5s. per dozen, and I could 
not complete the dozen in a week ; so if I had not had that relief, what should I have 
done? I never reecived any money from my husband since I left him, nor had no 
one to ask me or my children to have a meal of victuals since I lost my only friend 

my dear husband. And now, through your kindness and interest, i have got a 
situation; and if you did not still allow me a little to pay for my children, I should 
not be able to remain in it, as I have not enough wages to pay for them and clothe 
myself and them. 

** I hope God will reward every one who has so kindly helped the poor soldier’s 
wife and child; for most of us have been thrown out of a comfortable home to face a 
frowning world. I hope the Lord will reward you also, sir, for the kind interest you 
have taken in the soldiers’ wives, &c. * Mrs. J.’’ 

Many more letters might be quoted, showing how grateful these fine fellows are 
for the care that has been extended to their wives : and chil lren; but quite enough, it 
is hoped, has been stated to satisfy the Committee that they not only are doing what 
is right, but that it is the bounden duty of England to carry out the work that has 
been thus happily commenced. 

Nor are the poor women themselves ungrateful for all that has been and is doing 
for them. With a few exceptions, all have evinced the greatest thankfulness, aud 
readiness to find employment for themselves. Two wives of soldiers who had been 
temporarily relieved with weekly allow: inces, offered to repay the Association as soon 
as their husbands remitted money; and one of them, directly she received a remit- 
tance from her husband, insisted on repaying a sovereign to the Association, saying 
at the same time, ** That there was many a poor soldier’s wife who needed it more 
than she did.’’ More than 200 have been placed in situations as .ousemaids, cooks, 
nurses, Washerwomen, &c., and, generally, have given satisfaction; one of them 
writes thus to the Inspecting Officer :- 

** Sir,—According to promise, I now let you know how I am getting on. I never 
was so happy in all my life. I have indeed a kind master and mistress ; they look to 
my comfort in every way; I might well say it is equal to my own home. I only wish 
to God that more of the women were so well provided for as lam, sir. Will you 
return the Association thanks in my name, for their kindness to me and my child; 
also for the 10s. I have received, with which I have bought some clothes. I hope 
that I will keep my situation a long time. The lady seems to like me very well, and 
she says that anything in her power she will do to promote my comfort. With my 
sincere thanks to you for your kindness, ** Your obedient servant, p” 

*E. D. 

Many women, natives of Nova Scotia and Canada, on being provided a passage by 


Government to their own country, have been granted a donation of £3 each, to pro- 
vide them with comforts for themselves and children during the voyage. To 
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seventeen women of different regiments, all married with leave, has the Association | 
ton Gee of fume information was received from the Portsmouth Local Com- 
mittee, that 34 women and 72 children would be forwarded to London, on their way | 
to their husbands’ parishes, from Malta, from whence they had been ordered home, | 
their regiments having gone on to Turkey. The Inspecting Officer of the Association 
was immediately ordered to the Waterloo Station, where, having with difficulty got 
them all together, he took them to the Pay Office in Westminster, where they were 
to receive passge waarrants for their different destinations. But they were unable 
to pa till the next day; and thus would have been left utter strangers in 
the streets of Westminster, searching in vain for lodgings, which, with the small 
Government allowance granted for that purpose, they were unable to pay for. Re- 
table lodgings were found for them all, and their chiidren ; and the next day 
ey were despatched to their destinations, with a small donation for travelling 
expenses. It is needless to add, that all these women were married with leave, and 
many of them most respectable wives of non-commissioned officers. 

Upwards of 3,500 women and 7,000 children have been kept from actual want 
during the last six months, the greater part of w hom still remain claimants on the 
Association, especially those who have become widows and orphans. This has been 
done by the outlay during the past six monthsof £9,172, chiefly in weekly payments, 
both by the Central Committee and the 78 Local Committees. 

Besides these 10,500 women and ehildren, fresh applications are made almost 
daily to the office ; thus showing that the number of women and children left behind 
is much greater than the public were led to suppose by the Parliamentary Return 
eallgd for in both Houses of Parliament. This, however, is accounted for by showing 
the inaccuracy of the Parliamentary Keturn, as follows : 

68rd Regiment. 
Parliamentary Return. 
No. of Women and Children, 











63rd Regiment. 
Association Return. 
No. of Women and Children, 
945 





170. 245. 

The Association Return was received during the same month that the Parliamentary 

Return was given; and as it contained the name of every woman, and the number 

and age of every child, and was signed by the Colonel commanding the regiment, it 

may very fairly be considered to have been the most accurate one. If there be such 
a discrepancy in the returns of one regiment, Ww hat must there be in forty? 


MARRIAGE WITHOUT LEAVE. 

It is a curious fact, that has been brought to light by the practical experience of 
this Association, that, without exception, those soldiers who have married with leave, 
or whose wives were admitted into barracks, and recognised by the regiment, have 
left the largest families, and, in consequence, are by far the most deserving of com- 
miseration. To these persons the Association has been of the greatest benefit ; 
while at the same time, amongst those women married without leave, much misery 
has been found to exist, which the Association has not refrained from alleviating. 

The Committee, however, regret to find, that notwithstanding all the positive 
and practical good that has been effected by the Association, there still remain 
in the minds of some military men strong objections to its operations; it is still 
urged that undue encouragement is given to marriage without leave, and that large 
numbers have thus married since the institution of the Association, Ifthe operation 
of the Association had afforded such encouragement, surely evidence of it would 
have appeared from a number of applications for relief on the part of women who 
had married in anticipation of it. Only one application has been made at this office 
by the wife of a soldier whose marriage certificate was dated in 1854; so that the 
objection would appear to be entirely groundless ; and it might be considered almost 
needless to say more in answer to it. But the Committee have it to show, that while 
they have only contemplated those cases as entitled to relief which they found already 
sanctioned by Government, or acknowledged by commanding officers, they have 
made a rule (No. 3), and have taken all the means in their power to give it publicity, 
which puts it out of their power to relieve any who may have married calculating on 
assistance from them; thus taking into consideration and providing against a con- 
tingency which might have arise, but which has not occurred. 

The following are the rules with reference to this subject :— 

1. No soldier’s wife is entitled to relief whose name is not entered in the regi- 
mental return, which, though it contains the names of all women whether married 
with or without leave, is yet signed by the Colonel commanding the regiment, and 
thus they are partially acknowledged. 

2. The Government makes no difference between these women, and the passages 
of all are equally defrayed to the parishes of their husbands. 

3. The rule for the relief of soldiers’ wives married without leave is only retro- 
spective ; for no soldier who has married without leave since July, 1854, will be 
entitled to relief for his wife. 

On the 4th July, 1854, at the largest Meeting ever held by the General Committee 
(General the Ear! of Beauchamp in the chair), it was unanimously resolved :— 

“ That from and after the date of this resolution, the 4th of July, 1854, no wife or 
widow be entitled to a donation or pension who shall have married a soldier without 
leave, whether they belong to regiments on active service or to regiments now under 
orders of readincss for active service, provided that such orders of readiness were 
received subsequently to the formation of this Association, on the 7th of March, 1854.” 

As the Government, the officers commanding regiments,* and the Association, 
have found it absolutely necessary to countenance, to a certain extent, marriage 
without leave, and as it appears from the returns of the married men of the 30 regi- 
ments of the Line, and the 10 regiments of Cavalry, that a large proportion of them 
in each regiment are married without leave, it becomes a serious question how far 
the treatment hitherto carried out towards wives of soldiers has been Successful in 
the prevention of matrimony. It is evident that, in spite of all the certain misery 
entailed upon them, soldiers will marry, and can find respectable women to marry 
them; it is also evident, from the universal -ympathy shown to their wives and 
families on the present occasion, that the country would gladly befriend them 
effectually ; the Committee would, therefore, direct particular attention to the con- 
eluding remarks at the. end of this report, in hopes that some practical measure may 
be decided upon as sp*edily as possible, to prevent the recurrence of so much un- 
merited misery and destitution. 





























COLLECTIONS on the DAY of HUMILIATION. 

Thousands upon thousands of her Majesty's loyal subjects joyfully followed her 
most gracious example on this day, and poured in of their abundance for the support 
of an Association which their beloved Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
had honoured with their joint patronage from its first commencement. 

Had it not been for the noble contributions made on the Day of Humiliation, this 
Association would have been totally unable to grapple effectually with the dire dis- 
tress and destitution brought to light by its operations. 

All the great religious communities in the kingdom, except the Roman Catholic, 
unanimously joined on that day to help the soldier’s wife and child. 

To the Church of England especially this Association is indebted for considerably 
More than two-thirds of the total amount collected. The Wesleyan body also con- 
tributed largely and generously. The Jews, too, joined munificently in this national 
effort by having collections in their synagogues. The Committee remark with much 
pleasure that these astonishing collections were quite voluntary. No Queen's letter 
Was issued, and never was any public subscription so heartily assisted by the poor 
man’s penny. In numberless congregational collections more than one pound’s 
worth of halfpence was given. Even the prisoners in a large Government prison 

ut their names down for a subscription of more than £20. The total amount col- 
ted on that day would have been even greater had not many of the collections been 
made for the sailor's as well as the soldier's wife. Of these collections the Committee 

i the pleasure of paying over one-third to the Association for the Widows of Sailors 
and Marines. 

The Committee would point out most emphatically that, notwithstanding the 
Temarkable exception in the Fast-Day Collections, no religious distinction whatever 
is made in the distribution of this noble charity; the recipients are not even asked 
to what religion they belong. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS. 
At the head of these stands the county of York. The Yorkshire Association (with 
his Grace the Archbishop and all the nobility and gentry of the county as patrons | 
and liberal subscribers) has remitted to the Central Association the large sum of 
,000. The press has very considerately and effectuaily aided the cause of the | 
solder’s family; but no paper, cither of daily or weekly circulation, has so practi- 
Cally assisted these poor people as the ** London Journal.’’ The editor of that paper, 
by the weekly issue of 12 Supplements, at one halfpenny each, has realised the sur- 
prising sum of 41,424, which has been paid in weekly instalments of £120. Nothing 


















* One commanding officer, who could not find amongst his soldiers’ wives married 
with leave a sufficient number willing to embark with their husbands, and leave 
their families behind, was permitted by authority to complete the number by selec- 
tions from the childicss women married without leave, living out of barracks. { 
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proves so unanswerably as this does the sympathy of the poor, as the purchase of 
the Supplement was not compulsory on the subscribers to the paper. 

Subscriptions have been received from all parts of the world—from Panama, 
Bahia, Bombay, Quebec, Nova Scotia, St. John’s, New Brunswick, Brussels, Pau, 
Lausanne, Bonn, Paris, Calais, Calcutta, Ceylon, Montreal, Boulogne, the Black 
Sea Fleet, Bermuda, Fredericton, New Brunswick, &c. 

The generous spmpathy of the Navy for the wives of the Army has been 








| gratifying ; indeed the first person who, by an able letter in the Times, roused the 


public to a sense of their neglect of the soldier's wife, was ** A Naval Officer.’’ 

But, of all the subscriptions, perhaps the most touching was that of the Chelsea 
Pensioners. One old veteran, in paying his penny, wan bean to remark, “* Had 
there been such an Association in my day, when I was away at the wars, my 
old woman would not have died in the workhouse.’”’ Several bodies of men of the 
working classes have agreed to send in weekly penny contributions: the men of 
Price’s Patent Candle Factory, and the men of the Crewe Locomotive Department, 
nave al ready paid in considerable sums collected in this way. 

From several large towns considerable amounts have been remitted—from Wal- 
sall, Cheltenham, &c.; but the town of Bath has exceeded them all by several 
hundred pounds. 


The RAILWAY COMPANIES—LYING-IN HOSPITALS. 

So universal has been the sympathy displayed towards th e poor people whom this 
Association has taken by the hand, that all the great lines of railway have been made 
free to the soldier's child—particularly the London and North-Western, and the 
Portsmouth Line, where not only have the children been carried free of expense, 
but the extra weight of baggage oi their poor mothers has not been charged for—an 
example which the Committee earnestly trust all the Railway Companies will uni- 
versaily follow. 

Two Lying-in Hospitals in London—the British Hospital, in Endell-strect, and 









| the Queen Charlotte’s—most generously opened their doors to the soldier's wife. 


Many a poor woman has had deep cause for thankfulness for the care taken of her 
at the British Lying-in Hospital in Endell-street. 

Music, Poetry, and the Fine Arts have all been enlisted in this good cause, One 
simple poem by a child realised nearly £30 for the Association; and the admirable 
sketch by George Thomas, Esq., of the soldier’s ‘* Separation from his Family,’’ 
presented by that gentleman to the Committee of the Bath Fancy Fair, has done 
good service to the cause, representing so truthfully as it does the reality of the 
distress which this Association is so effectually mitigating. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES. 

The assistance and practical working of the 78 Local Committees all over the king- 
dom has been most invaluable. To the clergy of the Church of England, the staff. 
officers of pensioners, the garrison chaplains, the local magistrates, and other 
benevolent persons, the committee desire most cordially to tender their hearty thanks, 
Had it not been for the indefatigable exertions of the Senior Garrison Chaplain of 
Dublin, the Key. Charles Hort, upwards of 400 women and 800 children would now 
have been the inmates of the workhouse, for in Lreland no out-door relief is granted. 
The staff-sergeants in the several districts have proved themselves worthy of the 
profession to which they are an honour : one fine fellow, on being offered remunera- 
tion for the great trouble he had taken in relieving the poor soldiers’ wives in his 
district, exciaimed, ** God forbid that I should take any payment for helping my 
comrades’ wives and families in their distress.’’ A perfectly organised system 
now established by means of the Local Committees throughout the kingdom ; quarterly 
statements are regularly transinitted, showing the number of women and children, 
and the expenditure ; and regiments that began regimentally to distribute their own 
funds have cordially handed over the balance of their funds to the Association, being 
satisfied with its working, and perfectly content to abide by its rules and regulations, 

It is necessary to state, however, that the Association has not been permitted to 
relieve any but the widows and orphans of the Foot Guards, the officers commanding 
those regiments having funds of their own for the relief of the wives and families of 
their men, and not wishing to burden the Association. 

Extract from the Keport of the Limerick Local Committee :— 
* Limerick, August 28, 1854. 

* We have 17 women married with leave on our list. 1t appears that the women 
married with leave have the heavier families. 

** It is incontestible that the major part of the women relieved by this Committee 
would, ere this, have been in the workhouse if they had not been aided, 

** We can safely declare our conscientious belief that the women on our list, 83 in 
number, have shown themselves deserving of the relief administered to them. We 
have never received a single complaint against one of them. ‘They have universally 
manifested a desire to obtain work. Several of them have obtained situations as wet 
nurses, a great fact in proof of the decent, healthy, and well-conditioned state of 
these individuals. Many are working at the shirt business for a mere trifle, to earn 
which they must labour all day; and several are learning the trade of shirtmaking 
without wages, in hopes of being able to assist themselves. Upon a fair review of 
their conduct and their general appearance, we can safely say that the women re- 
lieved by our Committee »re creditable to the Army. Even with the relief they receive, 
their position is far too trying a one to be anything but a warning, instead of an 
attraction, to other females not to enter into the same state ; and we advisedly give 
it as our opinion, that the operations of this Committee are not calculated to create 
the mischief, which some imagine is likely to result from the charity and sympathy 
which have been evinced by the British public for this most unhappy class of women, 
suddenly deprived of the help of their husbands. 

** RK. P, DOUGLAS, Colonel, Assist. Adjt. Gen., 
** Chairman of Committee.”’ 
Extract from the Manchester and Salford Local Committees :— 
* Salford Barracks, 29th of August. 

**T send you a statement of a few cases, which strike me as being unusuaily dis- 
tressing. There are many nearly as bad, 140 in number. Very few of the women 
who have young children (and the children are nearly all too young to work) can 
earn anything worth noticing, 2s. or 3s. a week at the most. Of course those who 
enjoyed the privileges of living in barracks, &c., as being married with leave, are in 
the worst circumstances, and they suffer severely. They lose the lodging and ad- 
vantages of fuel, company’s and officers’ washing, say 5s. or 6s. a week, and the as- 
sistance of their husbands’ pay. Lodging here of a very indifferent sort costs them 
2s. and 3s. a week, and they will be far worse lodged than when in barracks. I send 
you the cases of four women all married with leave, one with six children, another 
live, another four, another three; there are many others married with leave having 
two or three children nearly as destitute. There is no employment that they ae 
capable of, hampered as they are with young children, for whose care they must pay 
if they leave them at home and seck employment elsewhere. 

* A. F. BOND, Major and Staff Officer.”’ 
Extract from the Report of the Woolwich Local Committee :— 
** Woolwich Rectory, 4th of September, 1854. 

** The women were left in very many cases, I am sure I may say in almost all, 
without any means for themselves and their children. Many were on the eve of 
confinement. Their only resource would have been to become paupers on the parish, 
and their only asylum would have been the workhouse. A generous provision on the 
part of a grateful country for the wives and families of those on whom they dependec, 
under God, for a successful issue of the war in which we have been compelled to 
engage, has prevented this. But suppose this had not been the case—how hardly 
wouid the maintenance of so many have pressed upon the poor-rate payers; and in 
many instances how unfairly. Take Woolwich for instance, and the case would be 
similar with respect to all garrison towns. We have upwards of 200 women, besides 


| their children, to be maintained somehow. I think it quite possible that the burden 


would have been felt so heavily, that a memorial might have been sent to the Govern- 
ment; but however this might be, the expense would have been unfairly thrown 
upon parishes such as our own; but this is a trifling matter when compared with 
the pauperization of respectable wives of soldiers of our army. 
“ HENRY BROWN, Rector of Woolwich,” 
Extract from the Report of the Dublin Local Committee :— 
** September 4, 1854. 

‘* I find that since the Ist of July to the 2nd instant I have made about 3,400 pay- 
ments (in small sums, varying from Is. to £1. 5s.), to about 400 women (soldiers’ 
wives). We have granted several women free passages to their friends and relatives, 
released clothes from pawn offices for women going into situations, set up numbcrs 
in a small way of business, defrayed the funeral expenses of a few children, and in 
numberless other ways have been the means of conferring substantial benefits upon 
these poor people, &c. Had it not been for the small weekly payments the majority 
would have been in the poor-house. Many women, although they only received 
3s. 6d. a week, were thus kept going, and encouraged to work for themselves and 
children, &c. 





“ CHARLES HORT, Senior Garrison Chaplain, and Honorary 
Secretary to Committee.’’ 
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Extract from the Report of another Local Committee :-— 

“ We have hardly relieved any that were not married with “foe and on the 
strength. By the timely aid rendered by your Socie ty, much distress was of course 
prevented, as, as soon as they were left, your excellent Society took them by the 
hand. But timely as this aid was offere d, it was not before, in many ¢ , the poor 
creatures had j irted with nearly evervthing, even in two cases to their wedding 
rings. hat would have been the condition of these poor creatures if no such society 
as yeurs had existed! Many of them, far too high-spirited to have become the 
inmates of a workhouse, would have been plunged into a te of misery fearful 
contemplate. But even as it is, much misery is to be found. A poor delicate crea- 
ture with two children, married with leave, to whom your Socicty grants a weekly 
allow: ince, has been compelled to part with her furniture. So distressing is this 
woman’s case, and so respectable a character does she ppear to be, that some of the 
other women have helped her out of their own small pitta nee, &c. Every day I feel 
more thankful for the good your Society 1s doing; upwards of 30 receiving help 
from you at this place. I only wish those who have contributed large sums to ve 
Society could witness the gratitude of these —_ women for th he lp they receive 


they would indeed feel more than repaid for all they have done 
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SOLDIERS’ IVES at VARNA. 


lligent Inspecting Officer of this Association, 





Mr. Ray, formerly the active and i 
writes from Varna to the followin 





* Varna, August 4 
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